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THE  STATE  PROGRAM  OF  1922 

Albhkt  S.  Cook,  State  Superintendent  of  Selwols 

The  State  School  Program  of  1!'2'?  was  the  result  of  careful  study 
of  the  local  needs  throughout  the  State,  conferences  with  county  super- 
intendents, supervisors,  boards  of  education,  teachers,  and  other  inter- 
ested citizens,  and  frequent  discussions  before  various  groups.  As  is 
usually  the  case  with  school  programs,  most  of  the  items  which  were 
found  to  need  improvement  called  for  additional  funds,  either  State  or 
local.  A  study  of  school  data  from  every  county  in  the  State  revealed 
that  the  poorer  counties  had  higher  tax  rates  and  a  less  well-trained 
teaching  staf?  than  the  wealthier  counties.  The  Ayres'  Index  Number, 
calculated  for  each  county,  showed  that  in  attendance  and  financial  sup- 
port of  schools,  there  is  as  much  variation  in  Maryland  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  county  as  there  is  in  the  United  States  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  state.  One  county  ranked  with  South  Caro- 
lina, and  another  had  the  same  index  as  Montana. 

The  wealthier  counties  have  three  or  four  times  as  much  wealth  back 
of  each  child  to  be  educated  as  the  poorer  counties ;  but  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  State  school  fund  on  the  basis  of  the  children  of  school  age 
and  the  aggregate  days  of  school  attendance,  a  wealthy  county  receives 
as  much  money  for  each  child  as  a  poor  county.  If  the  State  appropria- 
tion had  been  increased  sufficiently  to  enable  the  poor  counties  to  carry 
the  new  State  program  on  a  reasonable  local  tax  rate,  and  the  money 
distributed  according  to  the  usual  plan  of  apportionment,  an  increase  of 
more  than  $2,000,000  would  have  been  required  in  the  State  appropria- 
tion. This  increase  was  more  than  we  could  righfully  ask  for  or  hope 
to  get ;  so  we  adopted  the  equalisation  fund  as  a  means  of  aiding  the 
poorer  counties  to  carry  the  new  program,  and  the  principle  underlying 
this  fund  was  thus  stated  to  the  people : 

Any  county  that  cannot  carry  the  netv  minimum  salary  schedtile  for 
teachers  on  a  county  school  tax  leiy  of  67  cents  on  $100  of  assessed 
7'aluation,  shall  have  sucU  an  allotment  from  the  equalisation  fund  as 
unll  enable  the  county  to  carry  the  program;  prozided  that  not  less  than 
24  per  cent  of  the  current  expense  budget  must  be  spent  for  purposes 
other  than  teachers'  salaries. 

It  was  found  that  15  of  the  23  counties  would  share  in  the  Equaliza- 
tion Fund,  in  amounts  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $35,000  for  1923,  with  a 
total  of  $234,000  for  the  15  counties.  Instead  of  increasing  the  State 
School  Fund  by  $2,000,000,  and  distributing  it  on  a  pupil  basis,  we  asked 
for  an  increase  of  $234,000,  to  be  distributed  to  the  communities  that 
most  needed  help  and  in  direct  proportion  to  their  school  needs.     The 
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amount  hitherto  distributed  to  other  communities  was  not  to  be  raised. 
All  of  these  data,  including^  the  exact  sum  each  county  would  receive 
from  the  Equalization  Fund,  and  all  other  items  of  the  State  school 
budget  were  published  in  a  "Do  You  Know"  folder  and  widely  distri- 
buted, and  each  county  superintendent  organized  a  publicity  campaign 
to  explain  the  principles  back  of  the  budget. 

The  educational  implications  of  the  Equalization  Fund  should  be 
considered  in  connection  with  certain  features  of  the  government  organ- 
ization in  Maryland.  For  instance,  Maryland  has  a  State  Tax  Com- 
mission whose  function  it  is  to  equalize  assessments  in  all  the  counties 
and  to  supervise  the  making  by  the  local  authorities,  every  five  years, 
of  a  reassessment  of  all  property  in  the  State.  Also,  Baltimore  City  is  a 
distinct  school  unit,  working  under  a  special  charter,  but  all  the  schools 
in  each  county,  whether  in  city,  town,  or  rural  section,  are  wholly,  finan- 
cially and  otherwise,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  County  Board 
of  Education,  working  directly  under  the  State  school  law. 

The  Equalization  Fund  is  calculated  from  data  furnished  by  each 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
county  board  of  education.  State  aid  is  given  also  to  approved  high 
schools,  for  part-payment  of  certain  salaries,  for  textbooks  and  mater- 
ials of  instruction,  and  for  vocational,  physical,  and  health  education. 

Advantages  oe  the  Equalization  Fund 

y  1.  The  Equalization  Fund  enables  every  county  to  pay  the  State 
minimum  salaries  on  a  reasonable  local  tax  rate  for  schools,  but  does  not 
forbid  a  county  to  pay  more  than  the  minimum,  if  it  so  desires,  by  levy- 
ing a  tax  rate  above  67  cents. 

2.  The  amount  of  the  Equalization  Fund  each  county  will  receive  is 
calculated  every  two  years,  and  is  written  in  the  State  School  Budget, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  State  Legislature.  The  counties  sharing  in 
the  fund  can  secure  as  many  trained  teachers  as  are  available,  and  do  not 
need  to  increase  the  local  county  tax  rate  for  schools  in  order  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  these  better  qualified  teachers.  Three  fourths  of  the 
counties  which  pay  only  the  minimum  salary  scliedule  can  compete  on 
equal  terms  for  their  own  local  product  of  trained  teachers. 

3.  The  present  State  salary  schedule  requires  that  a  normal  school 
gradimte  who  has  charge  of  a  one-  or  two-teacher  rural  school  shall  be 
paid  a  minimum  salary  $100  higher  than  she  would  receive  as  a  grade 
teacher  in  a  town  or  city  school  in  the  same  county.  This  is  a  direct 
bonus  to  normal  school  graduates  who  elect  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools. 
There  are  manv  of  these  in  the  sparsely  settled  poorer  counties. 

4.  A  minimum  State  school  year  for  white  schools  of  ISO  days  is 
.Secured  without  hardship  to  the  poorer  communities  ;  and,  since  teachers' 
salaries  are  on  a  yearly  basis,  payable  in  10  monthly  installments,  many 
of  the  counties  have  a  school  year  of  190  days  or  more,  without  any 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
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5.  A  poor  county  shares  in  the  Equalization  Fund  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  increases  in  the  training-  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching  corps 
and  the  increase  in  high  school  facilities  and  other  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  children,  because  the  cost  of  teachers'  salaries  in  all 
schools  is  the  main  factor  in  determining  each  county's  share.  This  is  a 
strong  point  for  a  county  superintendent  to  use  in  urging  progressive 
school  policies. 

6.  The  Equalization  Fund  has  made  it  possible  to  secure  a  total 
salary  increase  for  well-trained  teachers  of  almost  half  a  million  dollars, 
ranging  from  $150  to  $700  per  teacher. 

7.  Along  with  salary  increases  for  teachers  came  salary  increases 
for  county  superintendents,  for  supervisors,  and  for  helping  teachers ; 
and  a  supervisory  officer  was  provided  in  each  county  for  every  40 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  State  paying  two  thirds  of  the 
minimum  salaries  of  county  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  helping 
teachers,  and  the  entire  salary  of  one  school  attendance  officer  for  each 
county. 

Larg^e  increases  for  the  normal  schools  were  voted ;  the  budget  for 
the  State  Department  was  increased ;  increases  for  textbooks,  for  voca- 
tional, physical,  and  health  education  were  granted,  and  the  entire  bud- 
get was  passed  as  requested,  with  a  cut  of  only  $23,000  out  of  a  total 
of  three  and  a  half  millions  asked.  All  this  was  accomplished  in  a  legis- 
lative year  when  the  watchword  of  both  political  parties  was  "reduction 
of  taxes".  Only  five  votes  in  the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate  were  cast 
against  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Provision  was  made, for  financing  the  budget  by  levying  a  direct  public 
school  tax  of  11  cents  in  1923  and  9  cents  in  1924,  as  against  IH  and  15 
cents,  respectively,  in  the  two  years  previous.  The  remainder  required 
is  to  come  from  General  and  Special  Funds  which  the  State  receives 
from  various  sources.    The  amounts  are  shown  below  : 

Amount 
Source  of  Funds  1923  1924 

General  Funds   $1,827,000      $1,545,463 

Public  School  Tax (11  cents)     1,650.000        1,350,000     (9  cents) 

Special    Funds 611,537 

Students'  Fees,   State  Normal   Schools 84500  84,500 

Total    $3,561,500      $3,591,500 
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Altogether  Maryland's  budget  for  public  school  purposes  was  in- 
creased by  $717,270,  or  by  twenty-six  per  cent,  as  shown  below : 

Increase   of 

Amount    in  Budget  1923 

PURPOSE  1923  1924  over    1922 
State    Aid    for    Children    of    School    Age    in 

Counties  and   Baltimore   City $2,035,930  $2,022,015  *$   9,570 

State  Aid  to  Approved  High  Schools 333,750  343,750  133,750 

Equalization   Fund— 15  counties 234,733  270,245  234,733- 

State    Aid    to    Approved    Colored    Industrial 

Schools    30,750  30,750  750 

Part  Payment  of  Salaries  of  County  School 

Officials     150,000  170,000  90,000 

Free    Text    Books 200,000  200,000  50,000 

Materials  of  Instruction  and  School  Supplies  50,000  50,000         

Vocational  Education    15,000  15,000  10,000' 

Physical  and  Health  Education 12,500  12,500  7,500 

State  Board  of  Education— expenses 1.000  1.000  1,000 

State  Department  of  Education 65,650  65,650  13,250 

Bureau  of  Educational   Measurements 12,000  12,000  12,000 

Printing  Annual   Report 2.000  2.000         

Bureau  of  Publications  and  Printing 6,000  6,000  6,000 

Examination  and  Certification  of  Teachers..  2.500  2,500  2,500- 

Extension  Courses  for  Teachers  in  Service..  12,000  12,000  12,000 

Consultant    Architect    1,500  1,500  1,500 

Normal  Schools: 

Towson    149,500  149,500  59,670 

Frostburg    37,500  37,500  17,500- 

Bowie     t44,687  23,090  130,687 

Pensions  for  Retired  Teachers 80,000  80,000  44,000 

Total    $3,477,000      $3,507,000         $717,270 

*  Decrease. 

"■■Inchules   deficit   on    new   dormitory   and   equipment. 

By  reason  of  the  extensive  and  intensive  school  campai.q;n  of  1931- 
1922,  the  friends  of  education  in  Maryland  are  now  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  how  those  needs  may  be  met.  The}' 
know,  and  we  shall  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  forget,  that  our  main  objec- 
tive during-  the  next  four  years  is  to  improve  the  training  of  our  teachers- 
and  thereby  improve  the  quality  of  teaching : 

1.  By  the  improvement  of  the  organization,  administration. 
and  supervision  of  schools. 

2.  By    securing    a   larger    attendance    at    our    State    normal 
schools. 

3.  By  extension  courses  for  teachers  during  the  .school  year  at 
State  expense. 

4.  By  promoting  the  attendance  at  summer  schools. 

5.  By  earning  out  the  provisions  of  the  1922  school  law  for 
more  efficient  supervision  of  both  town  and  rural  schools. 
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There  are  many  minor  problems  that  will  from  time  to  time  engage 
the  attention  of  the  county  superintendents  and  the  members  of  the 
State  Department,  but  there  will  be  a  continuous  survey  of  the  results  of 
teaching,  and  the  relation  of  efficient  administration  and  supervision 
to  the  improvement  of  instruction. 

The  Department  will  make  studies  annually  of  attendance,  age-grade 
distribution,  per  pupil  costs,  certification  and  salary  of  teachers,  size  of 
classes,  educational  index  numbers  for  the  counties,  county  tax  rates, 
results  of  tests,  and  compliance  vv^ith  the  requirements  for  the  receipt  of 
the  Equalization  Fund,  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  competition 
among  the  counties  to  carry  out  the  wisest  educational  procedure. 

These  studies  are  made  jointly  by  the  superintendents,  supervisors, 
and  members  of  the  State  Department  staff,  and  the  results  are  pub- 
lished, showing  the  order  in  which  the  counties  rank  on  each  important 
item.  Competition  between  county  school  systems  is  an  important  factor 
in  school  improvement ;  no  other  element  in  school  administration  is 
quite  so  stimulating. 

In  all  of  this  work,  the  State  Department  has  had  the  enthusiastic 
support  and  assistance  of  the  teachers,  supervisors,  and  superintendents. 
There  is  a  very  real  desire  to  discover  the  zveak  points,  and  to  apply 
the  proper  remedial  measures. 
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Column 

1.  Children   5  and  under  18  years  in  average  attendance. 

2.  Average  days  attended  by  each  child  5  and  under   18  years. 

3.  Average  days  schools  were  open. 

4.  Per  cent  of  attendance  in  high  school. 

5.  Per  cent  of  boys  to  girls  in   Iiigh  school. 

6.  Total  expenditure  per  child  in  average  attendance. 

7.  Total  expenditure  per  child  5  and  under   18  years. 

8.  Total   expenditure   per   teacher,  principal   and   supervisor. 

9.  Expenditure  other  than   salaries  per  child  in   attendance. 

10.  Average  monthly  salary  per  teacher,  principal  and  supervisor. 


PUBLIC  SCOOLS  IN  MARYLAND,  1921-22 

By  Bessie  C.  Stern,  Statistician 

Maryland's  School  Index  Number 
All  Schools 

Maryland  raised  its  index  number*  of  school  attendance  and  financial 
support  for  the  school  year  1922  to  65.1  for  the  State  and  56.0  for  the 
average  county.  A  perfect  score  in  the  ten  items  making  up  the  index 
number  would  be  100.  This  means  that  the  State  average  gained  3.6 
points  over  last  year  and  the  average  county,  3.3  points.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  index  number  in  1918,  when  Maryland's  rank  was 
34th  among  the  states,  was  only  43.2.  With  the  1922  index  number  in 
1918,  Maryland  would  have  ranked  fifth  among  the  states,  but  all  of  the 
states  without  doubt  have  made  some  progress  since  1918,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  estimate  our  present  rank.  (See  Chart  A, 
page  12,  and  Table  I,  page  246.) 

While  the  greatest  improvement  since  1918  has  been  made  in  finances, 
school  attendance,  length  of  session,  and  attendance  at  high  schools  show 
an  improvement  also.  The  average  county  has  increased  its  financial 
index  number  23.5  points  against  an  increase  of  8  points  in  the  educa- 
tional items.  Baltimore  City,  with  a  financial  increase  of  53.4  points, 
shows  a  gain  of  only  5.4  points  in  the  educational  items  of  the  index 
number. 

TABLE  1. 
INDEX  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  EFFICIENCY. 

Educational  Items.  Financial  Items. 

Average       Baltimore  Average     Baltimore 

Year  County.  City.  State.  Count.v.  City.  State. 

1918 51.2  56.7  53.2  29.3  40.8  33.1 

1922 59.2  62.1  60.3  52.8  94.2  69.9 


Increase 8.0  5.4  7.1  23.5  53.4  36.8 

The  counties  ranking  high  in  the  index  number  naturally  rank  at  the 
top  in  most  of  the  ten  items  which  go  to  make  it  up.  This  is  true  espec- 
ially of  the  financial  items,  of  length  of  session,  and  of  bigh  schools. 
(See  Chart  B,  page  13,  and  Table  II,  page  247.,  It  will  he  noted 
that  most  of  the  white  bars  are  at  the  top  of  the  chart,  indicating  that 
the  counties  rank  among  the  first  five  counties  in  the  components  of  the 
index  number,  and  the  black  bars  are  at  the  bottom,  exhibiting  the  lowest 
ranks,  from  18  to  23.  No  county  has  the  highest  or  lowest  rank  in 
every  one  of  the  ten  items,  and  all  should  aim  to  improve  their  rank  in 
those  items  in  which  they  do  not  stand  at  the  top. 

*According  to  L.  P.  Ayres,  an  index  number  for  State   School  Systems. 
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JVIiite  Schools 

Are  the  white  schools  considered  alone  as  far  short  of  a  perfect  score 
as  the  index  number  for  all  schools  in  the  county  would  indicate  ?  The 
county  average  for  white  schools  is  four  points  above  that  for  all  schools 
— 60.2.  The  low  score  for  colored  schools  therefore  pulls  down  Mary- 
land's rank.  (See  Tables  2  and  o,  pages  16  and  17,  for  comparative 
index  numbers  and  ranks  in  all,  white  and  colored,  schools  of  the  various 
counties.) 

Due  chiefly  to  expenditures  for  buildings,  Allegany,  Howard,  and 
Frederick  counties  show  great  gains.  Allegany  ranking  first  in  the  state 
among  the  counties.  Calvert  and  Garrett,  among  the  lowest  counties, 
raised  their  index  number  6  and  •")  points,  respectively.  Garrett's  effoi't 
to  increase  the  length  of  its  school  term  and  attendance  added  five  })oints 
to  its  index  number  over  that  of  1921.  All  of  the  other  counties  im- 
proved their  rating,  with  the  exception  of  three  which  lowered  their 
rank  and  standing,  viz..  Washington,  Montgomery,  and  Kent.  In  Mont- 
gomery the  decrease  is  due  to  the  small  expenditures  for  capital  outlay 
as  compared  with  those  of  1921. 
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TABLE  2. 

1922  INDEX  NUMBER     OF  EDUCATIONAL  EFFICIENCY- 
MARYLAND  SCHOOLS. 


xiAj  schools. 

1921  1922 

Index    County    Index 

Number.  Number. 


WHITE  SCHOOLS. 

1922 
County  Index 

Number. 


60.3  Allegany   76.7 

74.9  Baltimore  75.0 

55.0  Frederick   61.3 

54.8  Cecil    55.5 

52.3  Harford    55.4 

47.0  Howard    55.0 

53.6  Carroll    54.8 

60.5  Washington  ...  54.0 

50.7  Prince  George's  54.0 

56.1  Montgomerv    •  •  53.8 

52.7  Wicomico  52.8 

50.9  Queen  Anne's..  52.6 

50.9  Talbot    51.8 

48.6  Caroline    51.4 

50.2  Worcester    51.3 

52.5  Kent    50.5 

46.8  .-^.nne    Arundel.  48.8 

42.3  Garrett   47.4 

43.6  Dorchester    ....  46.5 
43.0  Somerset    45.6 

34.9  Calvert   4L4 

38.0  Charles   40.6 

28.5  St.    Mary's 30.5 

53.7  County  Average  56.0 
50.9  Cotmty   Median  52.6 

74.4  Baltimore    City.  78.1 


Baltimore    77.9 

.Mlegany    74.7 

Frederick    63.5 

Howard    61.3 

Queen   Anne's 60.2 

Montgomery    60.1 

Prince    George's...  59.8 

Worcester    59.7 

Talbot    59.4 

Kent    59.2 

Harford    57.7 

Cecil    57.3 

Caroline    56.0 

Wicomico    56.0 

Anne    Arundel 55.6 

Carroll    55.4 

Somerset    51.9 

Washington    54.5 

Dorchester    51.8 

Calvert   51.4 

Garrett   47.4 

Charles  46.3 

St.    Mary's 36.5 

County   Average. . .  60.2 

County  Median  —  57.3 


COLORED    SCOOLS. 

1922 
County  Index 

Number. 

Allegany    47.4 

Baltimore    44.2 

Frederick    42.8 

Wicomico    41.4 

Carroll    37.1 

Cecil    34.3 

Harford    34.3 

Talbot    34.3 

Dorchester    32.7 

.A.nne   Arundel 31.0 

Washington    30.8 

Prince    George's . . .  29.0 

Kent    28.3 

Caroline    28.0 

Worcester    26.8 

Montgomery    26.7 

Queen    Anne's 26.0 

Charles    25.6 

Somerset    25.5 

Howard    24.7 

Calvert    20.7 

St.    Mary's 20.1 

Garrett    

County    Average . . .  34.8 

County    Median . .  .  29.0 


61.5  State    Average.  65.1 
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TABLE  3. 

RANK  OF  MARYLAND  COUNTIES  IN  ALL,  WHITE  AND  COLORED, 
SCHOOLS  IN  1921  AND  1922  INDEX  NUMBERS. 

All  White  Coloved 

County.                                                Schools.  .Schools.  Schools. 

1921.  1922.  1021.     1922.  1921.  1922. 

Allegany    3  1  5  2  1         1 

Baltimore    1  2  1  1  2        2 

Frederick    5  3  12  3  3        3 

Cecil    6  4  10  12  6        6 

Harford    10  5  13  11  10        7 

Howard    16  6  17  4  17  20 

Carroll    7  7  14  16  4        5 

Washington    2  8  4  17  8  11 

Prince    George's 13  9  11  7  14  12 

Montgomery    4  10  3  6  12  16 

Wicomico    8  11  8  14  7        4 

Queen    Anne's 11  12  6  5  18  17 

Talbot    12  13  7  9  S        8 

Caroline    IS  14  15  13  15  14 

Worcester     14  15  9  8  13  15 

Kent    9  16  2  10  16  13 

Anne    Arundel 17  17  16  15  11  10 

Garrett    20  18  21  21 

Dorchester    18  19  19  19  9        9 

Somerset    19  20  18  18  19  19 

Calvert    22  21  20  20  22  21 

Charles    21  22  22  22  21  18 

St.    Mar>''s 23  23  23  23  20  22 
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CHART  C 

1022  INDEX  XUMBEKS  lOR  COUNTIES  OF  MAKYLAXD, 

WHITE  SCHOOLS 

1922     IN5LX    TiUKlBER.-  WHITEL   5CH00L& 

COUNTY  iN^lc 

nUMKK 

CO.AVERAGL  58.1 

\-  BALrO  81.5 

2.AU-E..  60.7 

3.FRLD  66  1 

4.  HOW.  5J.3 

5.  O.U.  AN.  58  •* 

6.  MOMT"  t3.o 

7.  PR.  GLO.  5fc.Z 
5.  WO  5^.  57.1 
ftTALB.  58.) 
10  KENT  667 
II.HAR.F  55. 0 
1ZC£CII_  56.3 
J3.CAR.0L.  53.fc 
KWIC.  58.0 
IS.AN.ARNTJL.  53.4 
Ife.  CAR  ROLL.  54.2 


17.  WASH. 

jg.SOM. 

I9.D0R.. 

20.CALV. 

ZI.GAR.. 

22CHAR.LLS 


612 
497 
A8.b 
43.& 
42.4 
4i.7 


73.SrT^SR.Xt>     32.7 


ID             20            30            Ap             E|J            bo            7p             8E> 

1          1          ! 

(»o.i.             1 

1           i           1           i           1                     ! 

77.9      1 

1              1              1 

1          1          1 

74-7       1 

1              1              1 

fc5.5     1 

1              i              1 

1              1 

<>|.3      1 

1 

60-2 

1              ;              i 

i 

60- 1 

1              1              i 

1 

59.fc   1 

1 

697     f 

1 

59.4    1 

1 

592    1 

1 

577   1 

I'll 

1 

B7.3    1 

I              1              I              1 

1 

56.0   1 

1 

56. 0  1 

1              1              i              1 

1 

556  1 

I'll 

1 

55.4.  ' 

1              1              1              1 

'      . 

54.51 

1              1              1              1 

1 

5i.ei 

1              1              1              1 

1 

51-8  1 

till 

1 

5I.A  1 

1              1              1              1 

47.AI 

!              i              1             1 

4fc31 

!                    j                    1 

36.5  1 
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CHART  D 

rank  of  the  counties  in  the  ten  components  of  the  1922 
index  number  for  white  schools 

Rank  of  V/Hite  Schools  (n  23  Counties  of  Maryland 
In   Components  of  1922     Index    Number. 


RANK 


1-6 
2 


^^ 


^ 


County 

I.BALTfM0RE 
ZALLEGAMV 

3.  FREDERICK 
A  HOWARD 

6.  MONTGOMERY 

7  PR.  GEORGES 

a  WORCESTER. 

ftTAL&OT 

10.KEMT 

11.  HARFORD 

12  CECIL 

13.CAR0LINE 

M.WICOMICO 

15.  ANNE    ARMDL 

f6.CARR0LL 

17 WASHINGTON    V77Z\V/Z^ 

IS.SOMERSET 

19.  DORCHESTCR 

20.  CALVERT 
21.6AR.RETT 
22.CHARLES 
25.  ST  MARYS 


7-12  m2A 

A  5         & 


13-17 

7 


1&-25 
9 


lO 


JL 


(iinizzirzicizi 


^ 
^ 


^ 


]^ 


^^ 


^^^^^ 


[ZZIIZZI 


^ 


CZD 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


Column 

L  Children  5  and  under  18  years  in  average  attendance. 

2.  Average  days  attended  by  each  child  5  and  under  18  years. 

3.  Average  days  schools  were  open. 

4.  Per  cent  of  attendance  in  high  school. 

5.  Per  cent  of  boys  to  girls  in  high  school. 

6.  Total  expenditure  per  child  in  average  attendance. 

7.  Total  expenditure  per  child  5  and  under  18  years. 

8.  Total  expenditure  per  teacher  and  principal. 

9.  Expenditure  other   than  salaries  per   child  in   attendance. 
10.  Average  monthly  salary  per  teacher  and  principal. 
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TABLE  4. 

STANDING  OF  AVERAGE  COUNTY   IN   EACH  COMPONENT   OF 

INDEX  NUMBER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  EFFICIENCY, 

1921  AND  1922. 

All  White  Colored 

Components   of    the    Index    Number.  S^obcols.  .Schools.  Schools. 

1921.     1922  1921.     1922.         1921.     1922. 

1.  Per  cent,  of  children  5  year?  and  under 

18  years  in  average  attendance 54.0    56.8        54.7     57.8        49.8    52.8 

2.  Average   day.s   attended   by   each    child 

5  years  and  under  18,  divided  by  2....  46.8    49.9        49.4     52.8        36.6    38.8 

3.  Average  days  schools  were  kept  open, 

divided   by  2 86.5  87.9  90.0  91.2  73.4  73.5 

4.  Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  high  school*  24.7  28.2  29.8  33.5  2.9  4.1 

5.  Per  cent,  of  boys  to  girls  in  high  schools  70.2  72,.i  70.6  74.3  44.3  47.2 

6.  Total  expenditure  per  child  in  average 

attendance    55.1     55.9        62.5    62.3        24.1     26.9 

7.  Total  expenditure  per  child  5  years  and 

under    18 29.8    31.7        34.3    36.0        12.0    14.2 

8.  Total     expenditure     per     teacher     and 

principal,  divided  by  24 56.9    59.8        63.5     65.5        27.4    31.1 

9.  Expenditure  for  other  than  salaries  per 

child  in  attendance,  multiplied  bv  2....  40.0    39.8        47.1     44.6        15.0    19.4 
10.    Average  monthly  .salary  per  teacher...  72.8    76.9        79.3    84.4        37.8    39.8 

Index    number 53.7    56.0        58.1     60.2        32.5     34.8 

♦Multiplied  b.v  3  for  eight  grade  elementary  school  system,  and  by  2.75  for  seven  grade 
elemoiilar.v  school   system. 

Every  one  (jf  the  ten  components  making  up  the  index  number  for 
colored  schools  shows  improvement,  while  for  white  ones,  two  only 
(  Numbers  (J  and  9)  are  lower  than  they  were  last  year.  Component  9  is 
the  one  which  registers  most  clearly  the  effect  of  a  smaller  expenditure 
for  capital  outlay  than  was  made  the  previous  year.     (See  Table  4.) 

The  putting  into  effect  of  the  192'^  legi.slation  and  the  approval  of 
school  bond  issues  in  Baltimore  City  and  in  Harford,  Cecil,  Allegany, 
Baltimore,  and  -Montgomery  counties  should  aid  materially  in  raising 
Maryland's  index  number  in  192.')  and  1924.  The  Equalization  Fund 
will  operate  to  break  down  the  very  great  inequalities  in  educational 
opportunity  nou'  existing  between  the  richer  and  poorer  counties,  not  by 
bringing  the  richer  counties  down,  but  by  improving  results  in  the 
poorer  counties. 

The  1932  index  number  for  white  schools  ranges  from  36.5  points  in 
St.  Mary's  to  77.9  in  Baltimore  County,  the  average  county  standing 
being  00.2  and  the  median  HT.-I,  indicating  that  the  more  populous  coun- 
ties are  those  having  'higher  scores  (See  Chart  C,  page  18).  The 
ranking  of  the  counties  in  the  ten  components  of  the  index  number 
proves  that  no  county  is  at  the  top  in  all  items  or  at  the  bottom  in  every 
item.    x\ttention  to  those  items  in  which  the  counties  appear  weakest  wilF 
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help  raise  Aliaryland's  standard.     (See  Chart  D,  pgae  19,  and  Tables 
III  and  IV,  pages  248  and  250.) 

A  discussion  of  similar  facts  for  colored  schools  will  be  found  on 
pages  180  to  184,  and  249  and  351. 

Growth  ix  School  Attendance 

Maryland's  school  population  is  growing.  According  to  average  daily 
attendance  during  the  past  year,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  counties  was  more  than  6.000.  About  a  third  of  these  additional 
pupils  attended  high  schools,  one  half  went  to  the  white  elementary 
schools,  and  one  sixth  to  the  colored  schools.  A  part  of  this  increase  is 
due  to  improvement  in  school  attendance. 

Although  the  population  of  Maryland  is  equally  divided  between  the 
counties  and  Baltimore  City,  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  counties 
is  about  30  per  cent,  higher  than  that  in  the  City,  the  figures  for  the 
counties  and  City  being  114,000  and  84.000,  respectively.  The  smallest 
county.  Calvert,  has  only  1,47G  pupils,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are 
colored.  The  largest,  Baltimore,  has  an  average  attendance  of  12,192, 
and  its  colored  attendance  is  almost  equal  to  the  total  attendance  in  Cal- 
vert County  (See  Chart  E,  page  22.)  The  enrollment  in  white  elemen- 
tary schools  ranges  from  TOO  in  Calvert  to  9,800  in  Baltimore  County. 
The  attendance  in  all  the  counties  in  the  white  elementary  schools  aver- 
ages 82,344. 

The  Size  of  the  Teaching  Staff 

With  the  growth  in  school  population,  the  counties  have  not  needed  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  teaching  staff.  Of  4,411  teachers  in  1922, 
3,054  were  in  the  white  elementary  schools,  629  in  white  high  schools, 
and  728  in  colored  schools.  The  white  elementary  teachers  added  only 
18  to  their  number,  while  the  high  schools  increased  by  40.  This 
condition  resulted  from  the  opening  of  new  high  schools  and  the  expan- 
sion of  others.  The  number  of  colored  teachers  was  increased  by  15. 
(See  Chart  F,  page  23.) 

To  care  in  part  for  the  increase  of  700  elementary  school  pupils  in 
Baltimore  County,  13  new  teachers  were  added  to  the  staff,  while  for  the 
nearly  300  additional  children  brought  into  the  elementary  schools  of 
Garrett  County  eleven  new  teachers  were  added.  Allegany,  with  300 
more  children  than  in  the  preceding  year,  increased  its  staff  by  9,  and 
Anne  Arundel,  with  150  more  pupils,  by  4.  Washington  County  had 
7  fewer  white  elementary  teachers  in  1922  than  the  year  before. 

The  white  high  school  staff  was  enlarged  by  9  each  in  Allegany  and 
Carroll  Counties,  by  6  in  Worcester,  and  by  5  in  Dorchester  County. 
There  were  7  more  colored  teachers  in  Anne  Arundel  in  1922  than 
in  1921. 

The  salary  of  the  county  superintendent,  of  which  the  State  pays 
two  thirds,  is  dependent  on  training,  experience,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  countv.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  legislation  of 
1922. 
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CHART  E 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  BY  COUNTIES,  YEAR  ENDED 
JULY  31,   1922 

AVERAGE     DAIUY      ATTE.NDANCE     IN 

WHITE  NI6H  SCHOOLS  BS^g9       WHITI  ELEMENTARY  I  '       COLORED    ■■■ 

COUNTY    TOTAL    ? zopo 4coo feooo iqoo  to.ooo 

AV.  ATT 

I.6ALT0.  12,(92 

2.ALLE.  10.83^ 

5  WASH.  9.620     S^ 

4  FRED,  a  514    PiUi 

5.Pe.6E0.  fe.905 

6.AN.ARL  Sl8g5 

7.WIC.  5335 

8.CARR.'L  5.209 

aMOMT  4850 

V>.tiOK.  4572 

HHARF  4301 

I2.GAR.  4161 
13.  S6M.  40ft5 
KVVOR.  4057 
15.  CAROL.  3.576 
I6.CECIL  3.468 
J7TOLB.  3.066 
Ift.a.A.  2.697 
I9.CHAS.  2.450 
20.KENT  2420 
Z(.  HOW/.  ^345 
2ZSIM.  21159 
25CALV.    1.476 

ALL 

COOMTIES-  114 190 

CITY       M.208 


fi.poe> 
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CHART  F 
TEACHING  STAFF,  BY  COUNTIES,  YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31,   1922 


COUNTY  ?«*J;^  '^"'^  '"'•"  ^"^^ 


«.  BALTO.  40I 
2  ALLE.  372 
3.FREDK.  357 

4.  WASH.     311 

5.  fTJ.GEO  247 
6.CARRL    224 


7AN.ARL  220  |M! 
8.6AR. 


205 


NUM6ER    OF   "PEACMER*     IN 

WWTE  tUMEirrAUT 
20O 


COLOltLD 


299 


iOQ 


296 


a-^ 


hm: 


263 


ES 


154 


157 


)S7 


176 
177 
J  53 
M9 


a  DOR. 
laMONT  191 
II.WIC.  I8« 
12.  WOR, 
I3.HA«F. 
I4.CECJL 
I5.S0M. 
I6.CAR01'NE- 140 
17  KENT  H7 
l&au  An.  116 
»9."mLB.  116 
20.G4AS.  105 
21  ST  M. 
22.  HOW. 
23.CALV. 


200  I^H 


im. 


EHE 


EK 


EI 


EL 


96 


9AK 

66  E; 


I2& 


na 


]3 


&«. 


103 


3131 


zK 


im 


jm 


t 


66 


64 
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TABLE  5. 

RELATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  SALARY*  TO  SIZE  OF 
TEACHING  STAFF,   EXPERIENCE  AND   QUALIFICATIONS. 

Total  Salary  Based  on  Teaching 

Xo.  of  No.  of  Years  of  Experience.  Education  Experience 

Teachers.  Counties.  1-4  5-7  S  +  Required.  Required. 


'4  years  of 
high  school 
4  years   of 

150-199 5       2,940  $3,240    $3,540  <  J^JJ^f^^  ^^  2  years 


Less  than  150 9     $2.500-$2,940 


200  or  more 9  3,840      4.140 


year  of 
graduate 
.  work  in 
t  education 


*The   county   is   at    liberty   to   pay   a   higher   salary   than    this    minimum,    but    the    State   will 
not  share  in  this  larger  amount. 

The  number  of  supervising;  and  helping  teachers  in  a  county  depends, 
according  to  the  1932  law,  on  the  number  of  white  elementary  teachers 
employed.  The  number  of  counties  falling  in  the  various  groups  is 
shown  below : 

TABLE  6. 

RELATION  OF  SUPERVISORY  STAFF  REQUIRED  TO  NUMBER  OF 
WHITE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 


NumTier    of 

White 
Elementai-y 
Teachers. 

XiinilHT    of 

Siipervisins;  or 

Helping 

Tenchers 

Riquired. 

Number    of 
( 'ounties. 

Counties. 

Less  than 
80-119    .. 

80... 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

5 
5 

2 

1 
3 

Calvert,     St.     Mary's,     Talbot, 
Howard,     Charles,     Kent, 
Queen  Anne's. 

Somerset,  Caroline,  Worcester, 

120-160   . . 

Cecil,   Wicomico. 
Harford,      Dorchester,      Mont- 

161-210   . . 

gomery,     Anne     Arundel, 
Prince  George's. 

Carroll,  Garrett. 

211-260 

Frederick. 

261-310   .. 

Washington,    Allegany,     Balti- 
more. 

I 
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During  the  year  1922-23  every  county  has  at  least  one  supervising  or 
helping  teacher.  Few  counties,  however,  have  added  enough  super- 
vising or  helping  teachers  to  bring  the  number  up  to  the  legal  require- 
ment. Sufficient  teachers  with  the  proper  qualifications  were  not  avail- 
able and,  also,  it  was  deemed  wiser  to  move  slowly  and  operate  the  new 
law  with  "judgment  and  common  sense."  The  requirements  in  training 
and  experience  for  these  supervisory  positions  are  given  below : 


TABLE  7. 

SALARY,   QUALIFICATIONS,  AND   EXPERIENCE  OF   SUPERVISING 
AND  HELPING  TEACHERS. 


Position. 


Education 
Required. 


Teaching 
Experience 
Required. 


Salary  Based  on 

Years    of    Experience. 

1-4  5-7  8  -I- 


Assistant    county 
superintendent  or 
supervising 
teacher. 


Helping   teacher. 


Supervisor  of  spe- 
c  i  a  I  branches : 
music,  drawing, 
physical  training, 
manual  training, 
agriculture,  do- 
mestic science. 


years  of  high  4 
school,  normal 
school  gradua- 
tion, 2  years  col- 
lege, one  half  in 
academic  s  u  b- 
jects  related  to 
the  elementary 
school,  one  half 
in  advanced  ele- 
mentary school 
methods. 
or 

4  years  of  high  4 
school,  4  years 
of  college,  1  year 
of  work  in  ele- 
mentary school 
methods  in  a 
school  of  educa- 
tion. 

Same  as  supervis- 
ing teacher,  ex- 
cept that  one 
year  less  educa- 
tion is  required. 

4  years  of  high 
school,  4  years 
college,  one  half 
time  in  academic 
subjects,  one  half 
time  in  special 
branches,  includ- 
ing 300  recita- 
tion hours  in 
theory  of  educa- 
tion and  art  of 
teaching  the 
specialty. 


years  m 
elementary 
schools. 


$2,040        $2,340       $2,640 


years  m 
elementary 
schools. 


4  years  in  ^ 
elementary  I 
schools. 


years,  m- 
cluding  2 
of  teaching 
the  special- 
ty. 


1.440 


1,740         2,040 
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CHART  G 

AVERAGE  NU3IBER  OP  DAYS  MARYLAND  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  WERE 

OPEN,  1918-1922 

WH.    ni.G  \6>\<\  I9r+  'SI.O  184^.0 

AVERAGEwE    i7i.i  (4-5.1  1770  17^5  i«iz 

D^-^  IN  SESSION    ,335  ,^,0  ,^,q  ,^.^  i^-^Q 


©16-17        1917-18 


1918-19 


1919-20 


1920-21 


1921-22 


1922-23 
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Length  of  Session 

Maryland  county  schools  were  open  more  days  this  past  year  than 
ever  before.  A  three-day  increase  for  white  hig-h  schools,  2.7  days  for 
the  white  elementary  schools,  and  2.1  for  colored  schools,  bring  tne 
number  of  days  open  in  1922  to  184,  182.2  and  147,  respectively.  (See 
Chart  G,  page  26.)  The  law  requires  180  days  for  white  schools  and 
140  for  colored  schools.  The  1922  legislature  increased  the  length  of 
session  for  colored  schools  from  140  to  160  days,  this  provision  to  take 
effect  during  the  school  year  1922-23.  Conditions  in  the  counties  in  the 
three  types  of  schools  in  1922  are  set  forth  in  Table  8,  page  28.* 

In  1922  the  white  elementary  schools  in  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
counties  show  a  gain  over  1921  in  the  length  of  time  the  schools  were 
kept  open.  Nine  of  the  counties  added  more  than  five  to  the  number  of 
days  the  schools  were  in  session,  and  two  of  these.  Kent  and  Garrett, 
added  18  and  17  days,  respectively. 

There  are  still  nine  counties  which  did  not  have  their  schools  open, 
on  the  average,  the  legal  number  of  days.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  seven  which  had  a  session  of  more  than  18o  days,  and  two  counties 
had  more  than  190  school  days.  Every  county  should  make  an  effort 
to  see  that  all  of  its  schools  are  open  for  as  many  days  as  the  law  re- 
quires, and  as  many  more  as  possible,  The  cost  of  leng^thening  the 
school  year  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  session  is  practically  negli- 
gible, and  children  are  thus  g-iven  additional  opportunities  for  school 
work  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  yoimg^er  childen.  especially,  are  cer- 
tain to  be  able  to  attend.     (See  Table  9,  page  29.) 

"For   a   detailed    discussion    of    the    white    high    schools   by    countier.    see   page    113    and    for 
colored    schools,   pages    184-185. 
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TABLE  8. 
AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  SCHOOLS  WERE  OPEN,  1921-1922. 


^Miite  High   Schools. 

Average 

COUNTY  Days  in 

Session. 


^Hiite  Elementary  Schools. 
Average 
COUNTY  Days  in 

Session. 


Colored   Schools. 


Average 
Days  in 
Session. 


Countv    .\verage..   183.9        County    .Vvcra.tje..  182.2        County    Averaj?e..  147.0 


Harford    194.7 

Hov\-ard    192.7 

Cecil    189.6 

Anne    Arundel....  188.5 

Kent    188.5 

Queen    .Anne's....  188.5 

Baltimore     187.4 

Dorchester    186.6 

Frederick    186.4 

Prince    George's..  185.8 

MontiTomerv    ....  184.1 

Garrett     . . .' 183.5 

Caroline    183.3 

Talbot    182.9 

Wicomico    180.7 

Washington     180.3 

Somerset    180.2 

Worcester    180.0 

Alleganv    179.3 

Carroll" 178.5 

Calvert    173.1 

Charles    162.2 


Baltimore    City...   183.9 
State   Average....   183.9 


Harford    195.6 

Howard    191.5 

Cecil    ^ 187.8 

Queen   Anne's ....  187.6 

Baltimore    186.4 

Caroline    185.6 

Frederick    185.0 

Kent    182.9 

Dorchester    182.8 

Prince    George's..  182.7 

Calvert    181.7 

St.    Mary's 181.4 

Somerset    181.1 

Washington    180.7 

Montgomery    ....  180.1 

Allegan  J-    179.6 

Wicomico    179.6 

Talbot    179.1 

Carroll    178.6 

Worcester    178.3 

.Anne    Arundel....  176.8 

Garrett    172.7 

Charles    171.7 

Baltimore   City...  186.3 

State   Average....  183.9 


Baltimore    193.5 

Cecil    187.0 

Allegany    183.1 

Washinirton    176.4 

Carroll    170.4 

Harford    168.0 

Prince    George's..  162.6 

Frederick 159.0 

Queen   .A.nne's. . .  .  150.0 

Montgomery    143.6 

Caroline    141.1 

Talbot    140.9 

Howard    139.1 

Worcester    138.8 

Dorchester    138.5 

Wicomico    138.4 

Somerset    1 38.2 

Calvert   137.4 

Anne   Arundel....  131.1 

St.    Mary's 130.4 

Kent    128.8 

Charles    125.0 


Baltimore    City...  205.0 
State    Average —   167.7 
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TABLE  9. 

A\ERAGE  DAYS  IN  SESSION— WHITE  ELE^IENTARY  SCHOOLS, 

1921  AND  1922. 


Average  Davs  in  Session. 

COUNTY.  1921.  1922.      '      Increase.     Deer 

County    Average 179.5  182.2  2.7 

Harford    187.5 

Howard     185.8 

Cecil    178.9 

Qnecn    Anne's 184.5 

Brdtimore     193.1 

Caroline     179.4 

Frederick 177.0 

Kent     164.9 

Dorchester     176.8 

Prince    George's 1 80.0 

Calvert    184.0 

St.    Marv's 179.1 

Somerset    183.0 

WashingtO!!    176.0 

Montgomery     181.5 

Allegany     181.6 

Wicomico    179.0 

Talhor    182.0 

Carroll    170.8 

Worcester    177.0 

Anne    .Arundel 180.5 

Garrett    155.8 

Charles    173.9 

Baltimore    City 190.5 

Stale    Average 184.5 


195.6 

8.1 

•  .  . 

191.5 

5.7 

187.8 

8.9 

187.6 

3.1 

186.4 

6.7 

185.6 

6.2 

185.0 

8.0 

182.9 

18.0 

182.8 

6.0 

182.7 

2.7 

181.7 

2.3 

181.4 

2.3 

181.1 

i.9 

180.7 

4.7 

180.1 

1.4 

179.6 

2.0 

179.6 

0.6 

179.1 

2.9 

178.6 

7.8 

178.3 

1.3 

176.8 

Z.7 

172.7 

16.9 

171.7 

2.2 

186.3 

4.2 

183.9 

0.6 
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CHART  H 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  IN  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  IN 
MARYLAND  COUNTY  SCHOOLS,    1917-1922 
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Per  Cent,  of  Enrollment  in  Attendance 

The  per  cent,  of  enrollment  in  attendance  in  the  counties  continues 
to  mount,  althoug^h  there  is  still  much  need  for  improvement.  The  white 
high  and  elementary  schools  show  a  gain  of  two  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
vious year  and  the  colored  schools  one  per  cent.  (See  Chart  H,  page 
30.)  For  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  counties  in  1922  see  Table 
10,  page  32.- 

New  blanks  have  been  placed  in  the  counties  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  per  cent,  of  attendance  which  is  a  more  accurate  index  of 
attendance  than  that  which  is  the  result  of  dividing  average  daily  attend- 
ance by  the  total  enrollment  exclusi\-e  of  duplicates  within  the  county. 
This  involves  a  monthly  report  on  the  following  items : 

(a)  Different  pupils  enrolled  during  year  to  end  of  this  month 

(b)  Belonging  at  end  of  last  month 

(c)  Admitted  or  re-entered  this  month 

(d)  Transferred  or  withdrawn  this  month 

(ej  Belonging  at  end  of  this  month  (b  -j-  c  —  d) 

( f)  Sessions  tardy 

(R)  -■^S'gregate  days  of  absence 

(h)  Aggregate  days  of  attendance 

(i)  Aggregate  days  belonged  (g  +  h) 

( j )  Days  actually  in  session 

(k)  Average  number  in  attendance  (h  -^  j) 

(1)  Average  number  belonging  (i  -^-  j) 

(m)  Per  cent,  of  attendance  (k  -^-  1) 

A  pupil  is  counted  as  belonging  to  the  school  from  the  day  he  enters 
until  he  withdraws  for  such  legal  causes  as  removal  from  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  transfer  to  another  school ;  a  permit  for  regular  or  vacation  em- 
plo3Tnent;  employment  at  home  or  on  a  farm  prior  to  November  1st,  if 
the  child  is  13  years  old;  being  over  16  years  of  age;  and  physical  or 
mental  incapacity.  A  child  is  not  to  be  withdrawn  for  absence  on 
account  of  illness  or  quarantine. 

*A  discussion  of  the  attendance  problem  and  a  comparison  by  counties  for  1921  and  1922 
for  white  elementary  sctools  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Holloway  on  pp.  77-80;  for 
white  hirli  schools,  in  the  report  of  Mr.  North,  p.  114;  and  for  colored  schools  in  the  report 
of  Mr.  Huffington,  pp.   185-187. 
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TABLE  10. 
PER  CENT.  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  ATTENDANCE,   1921-1922. 


White  High  Schools. 

Per  Cent,  of 
COUNTY         Attendance. 


WTiite  Elementary  Schools. 
Per  Cent,  of 
COUNTY  Attendance. 


Colored  Schools. 

Per  Cent,  of 
COUNTY         Attendance. 


County    Average..    87.1        County    Average..     75.8        County    Average..     64.6 


Allegany    92.9 

Washington    91.7 

Wicomico    91.3 

Carroll    90.9 

Talbot    90.2 

Anne   Arundel....  87.9 

Dorchester    87.6 

Frederick    87.5 

Calvert    86.5 

Caroline    85.9 


Baltimore    

Kent    

Worcester    

Queen  Anne's... 
Prince    George's. 


Harford    ... 
Somerset    . . . 
Montgomery 

Garrett    

Cecil    


Howard     80.6 

Charles    78.3 


Allegany    84.7 

Anne    Arundel 81.6 

Wicomico    80.6 

Talbot   79.9 

Washington    78.7 

Cecil    77.8 

Kent    76.9 

Prince    George's..  76.0 

Frederick    75.5 

Baltimore    75.4 


85.7 

Dorchester    

.     75.3 

85.7 

Caroline    

.     74.9 

84.9 

Queen    Anne's... 

.     73.9 

84.5 

Montgomery    . . . 

.     73.6 

84.0 

Harford   

.     72.7 

83.9 

Garrett    

.     72.5 

83.7 

Somerset    

.     72.4 

83.1 

Carroll    

.     71.1 

82.4 

Howard    

.     70.8 

81,8 

Charles    

.     69.3 

Worcester    66.4 

Calvert    65.0 

St.    Mary's 63.9 


Baltimore    City...     90.1        Baltimore    City...     81.7 
State    Average....     88.2        State   Average....     78.4 


Allegany   87.8 

Talbot    77.5 

Wicomico   77.2 

Frederick    71.3 

Washington    71.3 

Dorchester    69.4 

Queen   Anne's....  68.1 

Harford    66.9 

Somerset    66.3 

Cecil    65.5 

Baltimore    65.1 

Prince    George's . .  64.0 

Montgomery    ....  63.8 

Kent    62.9 

Worcester    62.4 

Caroline   62.2 

Anne    Arundel 61.1 

Howard    59.8 

Carroll    57.6 

Charles   57.3 

Calvert   52.8 

St.    Mary's 51.7 


Baltimore    City. . .     Ill 
State   Average  . . .     69.8 
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Average  Attendance  per  Teacher 

Because  of  the  improvement  in  per  cent,  of  attendance,  the  increase 
in  enrollment,  and  the  elimination  of  excess  teachers,  the  average  at- 
teodsnce  per  teacher  in  all  types  of  schools  in  1923  is  larger  than  in  the 
previous  year.'  The  average  attendance  per  teacher  in  white  high  and 
elementary  schools  and  in  colored  elementary'  schools  is  17.5,  27.0,  and 
2^8.8  pupils,  respectively^  These  facts  are  shown  for  the  individual 
counties  in  Table  12,  page  35.*  .— __   _ 


White  Elementary  Schools  ! 


-OTJ  Aa  i 


Thfes  Average  white  elementary  school  in  the  counties  has  "lv2' -HEkS-e 
pupils!  attending  per  teacher  in  1922  than  in  1921.  All  of  the  counties 
except  four,  Calvert,  Kent,  Carroll,  and  Wicomicxj  (see  Chart  t, , p. 
34),  ejdiibit  this  tendency  toward  improvement  in  .attendance  atnd  ^ the 
elimination  of  teachers  in  excegs;^,^ f^^e;, number^ Xe.qm  whi/uH  is  g^yen 
below:       , .1 L : j 

^'  TABLE  11.     ■::z;:::d•^^•:     ~odjAr\ 

REL ATI0N.:QF  ATTEKDANCE.  JU  ^gACUW&Z^f-^PF  REQXJi^^,^ 


Average  Daiiy;;:f 
Attendance"  '  "f'*" 
of  more  thap-i:- 


"        TTeachiag  Stuff  Reqaitwlj'J  r, 

— Principal.  Assisjtants.,  ^, 

..-- ...I1..U.. — ■■■-       , — ,;'-,ii.«J^ 


1 .  ,     ^_l ,  ...^ ! ,., J 


A 


■t-^loH  .1; 


8 

..44,  .■/*  ..-i' 

42    •:-:    -. 


*For  detailed   discussiofj- -of  wbke   high,  schools,  see  pages    136-138,    in   Mr.   NorJb.'s  ref»Pft 
and   for  colored    schools, "see  pp.    190-191,   in   Mr.    IIuffington's''repoit.r  <  ...  .  i  .<•,  .■•< 


Tm>!0£ 
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CHART  I 

AITERAGE   ATTENDANCE  PER  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHER  BY 
COUNTIES,  YEAR  ENDING  IN  JULY,  1921  AND  1922 


courvTv 
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County  av- 

f  BALTO. 
2.ALLEG: 
3.  WASH. 
4  PR.  GEO. 

^■wicom. 

G.CAROLI/VE 
7T7^U30T 

9.FRED- 

lO.HARF 

!l.  HOWA. 

I2.SC/'V\EI?, 

13.  CECIL 

14-.  MONT 

J5  CARROLL     2so 

I6.W0RC.         20.S 

f7.au.  AN- 

fs.sr/v\A. 
le.  DORCH. 
2QK£Nr 
Zl.  GARRETT 
22.CHARLE5 
23.  CALVERT 
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TABLE  12. 
AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE   PER  TEACHER,   1921-1922. 


White   High   Schools. 

Average 
Attendance 
per 
COUNTV.  Teacher. 


White  Elementary  Schools. 
Average 
Attendance 
per 
COUNTY.  Teacher. 


Colored  Elementary  Schools. 
Average 
Attendance 


COUITTY. 


per 
Teacher. 


County  Average...     17.5        County   Average..     27.0        County  Average..  a28.8 


Washington    25.8 

Calvert    25.7 

Wicomico    22.2 

Baltimore   20.7 

Charles    20.7 

Frederick    20.2 

Allegany    19.4 

Somerset 18.9 

Dorchester    18.4 

Anne    Arundel...  17.8 

Montgomery    17.0 

Prince   George's . .  16.3 

Harford    16.3 

Garrett    15.9 

Howard    15.6 

Talbot    14.1, 

Caroline  13.4 

Cecil    13.4 

Carroll    13.3 

Worcester   13.1 


Queen  Anne's. 
Kent    


13.0 
11.2 


Baltimore    32.7 

Allegany   31.4 

Washington    31.0 

Prince    George's..  30.3 

Wicomico    28.2 

Caroline    28.2 

Talbot    27.5 

Anne    Arundel ....  27.3 

Frederick  26.4 

Harford    26.2 

Howard    26.1 

Somerset    26.0 

Cecil    25.4 

Montgomery    ....  25.1 

Carroll    24.4 

Worcester    23.0 

Queen   Anne's ....  22.8 

St.    Mary's 22.7 

Dorchester    21.8 

Kent    21.3 

Garrett   20.7 

Charles    20.4 

Calvert   18.3 


Wicomico   35.1 

Allegany   h35.0 

Talbot    g34.2 

Queen   Anne's ....  34.0 

Somerset    33.5 

Montgomery   31.5 

Worcester    30.6 

Anne  Arnndel ....  i30.0 

Charles    f29.6 

Prince   George's. .  28.9 

Calvert    28.3 

Baltimore    27.8 

Dorchester    c27.6 

Caroline    27.2 

Howard    27.2 

Kent d25.7 

Frederick    b24.6 

Harford   24.9 

Carroll    23.1 

St.    Mary's 22.7 

Washington    22.0 

Cecil   20.8 


Celore<l  High  Schools: 

•-15.25;  b-35.0;  c-23.0;  (1-19.0;  e-15.7;  M3.0;  g-11.5;  li-».T;  i-».4. 

In  the  last  year,  Talbot,  Montgomery,  Queen  Anne's,  Worcester,  and 
Dorchester  have,  through  consolidation  of  schools  or  elimination  of 
excess  teachers,  increased  the  number  of  white  elementary  pupils  per 
teacher  by  more  than  two.  Since  the  number  of  well  trained  teachers 
available  is  limited,  far  better  teaching  results  can  be  obtained  by  em- 
ploying the  minimum  number  of  trained  teachers  required,  with  good 
salaries,  than  by  having  a  larger  staff  of  untrained,  poorly  paid  persons 
who  are  merely  makeshift  teachers. 


i^!Sefiu^cf^E?P^Ti%ABJF  ^4fil^cffft^DSi§4S^N 


AVERAGE  ATlJTENpAjyCE  PER  TEACHER  IN  WHITER  ,  ^LL^EMENTARY 
RUKAk^^HbiiliS  km  6RADEb  SCBtOOL^,  BY  COUNTIES, 


.,3t^9T         AVEJ^A<K:     ATTtNmNce  P£R 


)922 


&  27.2 

CHAS.  g',^ 


R- RURAL-  SCHOOLS  HAVllXfr  ONE 

G-(3!lADED-  SCHOOLS   HAVIMG    THRCF   OR  f^iRC   TTflCHEHS 


^T§PiMif(  '  oi^  'l\^^Ae«£l^^"''^^ 


•j-l':  ( 


■.ll'N 


vioB^-BVfiS^  S(mmt9^miM:9ikvtjfm&^lS^^'^9'^ 


8^7 


Elementary  Rural  vs.  Graded  Schools 

A  comparison  of  attendance  per  teacher  in  rural*  and  in  gradedf 
schools  shows  that  on  the  average  there  are  ten  fewer  pupils  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  sch^^off .  '  m  \he  rural  schools  of  the  average 

.vQPitntyv  there  are  E2.1  pupils  per  teacherpiat-'CSiitfast  Wiclf  32^61  i-fiJJttie 
averse  gi^-aded  school.  This  condition;  makes  tiierccFSt.pfefpu'pfl  in  the 
rural  scl^u^f  Jhitgl^-<^3Piis^3tin'gi;aded'£dkools:|c.desp^  fact  that, 

except  in  Baltimore  County,  the  teacher  in  the  former  schools  is  usually 

otess'well  trailtled  and  receives  a  lower  salary.  Is  it  fair  to  handicap  the 
rural  child  in  tliis  wajr^^wdieri  ky-  corisp^idation  a_pd 'fransportatiGin^  he 
"can  be  brought  mtD^feT^^j5uh(>^3vll€reTfte^  can  be  of  more 

normal  siize  and  can  be  given  afbetteffitxaJJied  t'eaclfer?-(.Sfefe  Cba#  J, 

p-  36.)    I     _        _      ;  '         ■ ,-  ',  _     _ 

The  range  in  pupils  per  teacher  in  rural  schools  is  'from  f5"3  in  Wor- 
cester to  27.8  in  Baltimore  County,  and,  in  graded  schools',  -ftdm*30  in 
Calvert  to  37  in  Wasliington  County,  In  rural  $chools  in  njouiitaaious 
and  isolated  sections,  some  very  small  schools  tnust  be  maiptainedn  but 
it  should  be  possible,  especially  in  the  graded"  schools,  to  bring'  the 
average  per  teacher  up  to  at  least  30..  This  is  not  the  ca;S€  in  Cali^ert, 
Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  Charles,;  Montgomery,  Carroll,  and  .St,  Mar/s 
Counties.;  ,.  1  /      /  <^,..  «c, 

'  ONE-'ltEACHtR  SCtlOOLS  _,;     J        ,    .^*.  .,  ,,T  ~., 

In  1922  Maryland  had  1,124"  white  otie-teatherscfio^^^^^^^ 
colored  one-teacher  schools  of  the  sires  indicated  "in  Table  13.  TR^^otal 
number  was  reduced  by  24  and  4^' respectively,'  from. thos§: of  the, -pre- 
vious yeaif.  Only  9  of  the  white  schools  had  'more  ,than."41,pvipi.ls  in 
average  attendance,  while  this  condition  existed  fit  '50^  or  one  ei^htti,  of 
the  colored  schools.  On  the  other  hand^  305  white  schoofsv^of  27^per 
cent.,  had  less  than  16  pupils; Mtending,  in  contiia|t-wfth  58^m\i4::S^per 
cent.,  in  the  colored  schoblsv--c^.W7xvT-;  -  arc    ^  ^.  „  ,  .-,- 

White  §On:E-T&aCHEr  ScnooLs  by ; Counties,:' a  ^■^r^ 
There  has  been  a  redaction  of  53  in  the  nuniber  ^d  4::}.t;p:i'}ilx9^per 
cent,  of  wihite  one-teacher- schools  with  ah  average  atten^^n(;e,^f  jess 
than  16.  Kent  County  stjil  ha-s^the  largest  per  ge'iit.  of  such 's'matt' one- 
teacher  schools, ''i4,- or  56.3  per  cent,  of  all. i  -Garret?;-- Oof chG'^er, 
Charles,  Calvert^-knd  Worcester  still  have  froiw^S  to  41 -perr.ceiUto  of 
their  one-tteafli^r -schools  of  this  limited  size.  Olf  course,,, in  many  cases 
these  cannot  be  avoided,  but  there  are, probably ; a, "pu^ber  of  instances 
where,  by  thetransportatipn  of  pirpils,  one-teacher  Schools  may  be  elitni- 
nated.  As  a  consequeiiee;: the  pupils  will  be  stim,ulated'-tb  do  'feet-ter'i^rk: 
^^cajg6§^e:€ompetitio«^';WJii  be  gr^  a  better -jtRajped 

teacher  can  be  employed  with  the  money  saved  tfi  rough  elimination  of 
the  small  school.     (See  the  shaded  bars  on  Chart  K,  page  38.) 

■'Schools  having  one  teacher  or  two  teachers. 

tSchools  having  three  or  more  teachers. 

tSee  chart  and  discussion  on  pp.  70-72. 

§For  a  similar  discussion  of  colored  schools,  see  Mr.   Huffington's  report,  pp.    191-192. 
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CHART  K 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WHITE  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS  HAV- 
ING AN  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  OP  LESS  THAN  16  AND 
OVER  30,  BY  COUNTIES,  YEAR  ENDED  JULY,  1922 


f-OUNTY 


Pk  Ceht  of  white    One  TeACHEK.    Schools     Havino 
Am  Average  Attiemoance.  of  tcisiHivii  1612222    ovERsoSai^ 

jjjj,    y^   9 ip9C___2jO%.  io'A  Ao7o  £fo%  toZ, 


tOvnV(  AVERAGE 
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111 
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2 
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1 
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TABLE  13. 
AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  IN  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS,  1921-1922. 

WHITE  SCHOOLS.  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 
Average  No. 

Attending.                                                                           Number.        Per  Cent.  Number.  Per  Cent. 

10  or  less 72               6.4  11  2.7 

11-15 233             20.7  47  11.6 

16-20    314             27.9  73  18.1 

21-25    242             21.5  70  17.3 

26-30    141             12.6  70  17.3 

31-40    113              10.1  83  20.6 

41  or  over 9               0.8  50  12.4 

Total    1,124            100.0  404  100.0 


The  Training  of  Teachers 

How  well  trained  are  the  3,054  white  elementary  teachers  of  Mary- 
land? Judging  by  the  certification  reported  to  us  in  October,  1921,  41 
per  cent,  have  had  a  satisfactory  education  in  a  normal  school  or  its 
equivalent,  37  per  cent,  have  had  only  a  high  school  education,  and  22 
per  cent,  have  had  little  or  no  more  than  an  elementary  school  educa- 
tion as  a  background  for  teaching. 

These  trained  and  untrained  teachers  are  not  evenly  distributed 
among  the  counties  or  even  within  the  counties,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Tables  14  and  15,  pages  40  and  41,  which  rank  the  teachers  in  rural  and 
graded  schools  in  the  order  of  the  per  cent,  of  teachers  who  hold  regular 
first  grade  certificates.  Among  the  1,640  teachers  in  rural  schools,  only 
one  fourth  hold  first  grade  certificates.  At  one  extreme  only  one  per 
cent,  of  the  rural  teachers,  in  Dorchester  County,  are  trained,  while,  at 
the  other  extreme,  Baltimore  County  has  88  per  cent,  of  its  rural 
teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly 
three  fifths  of  the  1.400  graded  school  teachers  in  all'  of  the  counties 
hold  first  grade  certificates.  In  the  county  lowest  on  the  list,  Wicomico, 
one  fourth  of  the  teachers  in  graded  schools  are  trained  for  their  work, 
whereas  in  Baltimore  County  the  proportion  is  nine  tenths. 

The  biggest  work  of  the  State  within  the  next  ten  years*  is  to  bring 
into  the  normal  schools  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  the  high  school 
graduates,  and  to  train  in  the  service,  through  summer  schools,  extension 
courses  and  supervision,  those  teachers  who  have  not  previously  had  an 
opportunity  for  professional  training.  In  this  way  the  proportion  of 
untrained  teachers  will  gradually  diminish. 

•For  results  achieved  through  teachers'  examinations  and  certification  of  teachers  until  the 
end  of  1922,  see  pp.  75-76  in  Mr.  Holloway's  report  and  pp.  221-22J  in  Miss  B'ateman's  report. 


(40  AnNiUAC    REPOR,T_[,STAf!^E    BOARD  ^OF^-EDg^^IpN 

Jf\BI,g  If. 

GE^TII^ICAfrjL^^jP^f.yjEACHERS  IN   WHITE  RURAL  SgHO^f,^ 
-        '    -^   -^^      -'--'    OCTOBER,  1921.  

Per  Cent,  of  Teaqhers  Holding  Following  Grades  of  CertiBfeat^;'^"' '-^ 
■  lasOtol       .I'idaxvVi  '"'    Ptincipal's  &  First  Grade.     Second  Grade.  Third  Graflf. ''"•*' 

"    _; "  ■  Total  No.  Regu-  Pro-  Regu-        Pro-        Regu-         Pro-  " 

\.S        Count^.I  l^aifchers.  Sfir.     .. visional. .  .     ,  lar. ,     .  yisional.     .  lax.      ..'.ViStondl 

-drH ^t V^ tt^ — ^ — ^ — ' '  1 1 

Cqiglty  AvtT^t h,^  |4^         0.4  30.9         9.6        18.4        16,1  : 

Bfltunore    .^s; o^S           8?.g          1.8             5.2  ...  1.7          3.5, 

Ail'egany    ...i>i j  ;;$4            5$|>          ■...  29.8  4.8  8.3          1.2 

Mpn^gomerynj h()64           48-4          ...  31.3  6.2  9.4         4.7... 

Anne    ArundeL 'M.          46SL        ...  28.1  6.2  10.9          7.9 

QH(jen   Anne^a^r- o.,^           37.d  r        ...  48.1  9.2  5.6 

Calvert    ....'. 35           37.1          ...  14.3  ...  17.2  31.4 

Talbot   28           32.1          ...  42.9  17.8  ...          7.2 

Prince    George's 71           21.1          ...  46.5  8.4  14.1          9.9 

Frederick    '■:$;?»^  >a:  ^1:0)  ir^OiS  30.9  21.8  16.5          9.0 

Harford    75            20.0          ...  48.0  14.7  17.3 

Gedll  . . . . .  ^zodor^i.  xii:J65:.:"  ;Iol8;S:iv/  iZQX  -OtffiiSr.  bsSlVn  IH-&  v/ol5f.7 

Ghdfles  ;.  .-^d:'.-..  .v.Xiiii-r-.'-n'S^i  .';-;  fl2;S  oto«i.  dn  icHftfttil  ^O.g  0Vf24.6JnsDi2f2(f 
Howard   41  12.2       .■^nlchEdl3t(A  bniytAyr.hMZB  ?.&  Q.^i1 

-rr.8 


36.0 

Ga'rrett-  ; .'oJ-I criv^.aT^iilStj  lo  .Urd/a  ioqQs.^1  i  .  i'lk:€t>  ':iil0;6  ;    2312..  '    48.J' 
^9F9he$^fi»:;3?.4i;^»Tni  f:?6.-i-)j-,ci.j  (jl{.|_j  sdt  .r>nornA^-2.39lj-9,?l-,:5  jM,^  i;,:2&e- 
TLjq  !'■: .  '[jno  3::{3i1x3  ^no  J  A     .?,3:'BDf>l}T9D  aban^:  jat'd  bind  ntiwrA  ::;\'7 
ia  .alirlw  .banicij  ois  .YlnrioD  Ta-JaafioioQ  n't  ,?.i5dDr.9l  Istni  srh  io  .Jns.'.- 
IfiirjT  2ii  io  .inao  loq  8.8  gf>rf  vJnuoD  siorniJUa  ,9fn3iJxf>  lailjo  srij 
xhcan  Jjfifirl  is-dio  srfJ  nO     .EsifiDfiitiaD  sbBTj!  jatft  ^nibbri  gtarfDsaJ 
eaitnuoj  adj  lo  il,R  ni  zisriDJsat  loorfDa  bsbfiT^  00^.  t  srl)  lo  zdlih  sairi) 
,ODirnoorV/  .tsiC  adl  jio  jaav/ol  -/JnuoD  .^'it  nl    .23JfiDB.!n53  abm^p.  isift  bloff 
,>(iow  ihdi  -lol  b9^i£;^1  mf;  afoorloa  bs.bin^  ni  eisHIoj;^}  srfi  lo  rflTaol  sr;-' 
.arftnaJ  snin  gi  nohtoqnjq  grfj  y:tniJoD  siornhlr;?!  ni  ?.r.3i5ri. 
^niid  oJ  81  *?ij;9v  nsj  jx.on  ar?i  nirfirw  3Jsrc^  arlJ  lo  >Iiow  itss^igtcf  orfT 
loorfna  rf^irf  arfi  lo  ai^Klmfjn  is^ibI  bnB  ^^^^^!  aloorloz  Inmion  arlj  olrl 
noianaJxs  .gloodoa  larnrnna  rf^uo-rrft  .aorviaa  arfJ  nr  niBi}  oi  hns  .Z3l£uhs-r 
fiB  bBfi  ^Iarjoiv37q  ion  sv/jri  oKw  stgrbsat  aaorft  .rioiziviaqw?  bn.^;  ?.92-ruo ; 
lo  f;o(t7oqoiq  ^dl  vf.w  ?irh  nl     .i^ninirit  kno/epgloiq  lol  vttautioqqo 

.rfsinirnib  yflfiW^CTg  Ifiv/  cis.loca}  bsfitfiiJnu 

rirfJ  !i)au  i-.aJriesJ   io  no2JBc.j'(!fT>.3  l).^s  anoiJenimezs  'ai9.'t:iE5}  rf-puoirf}  h^-olrfoc  pJlr/atsT  loH* 


njtLtc'-^tJi(h&'i^m.^'^'tim^r^2imi^^ 
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TABLE  15. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS  IN  WHITE  GRADED  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS,  OCTOBER,  1921. 

Per  Cent,  of  To^hSi^ifi^'ihg  Following  Grades  of  Certificates. 
Principal's  &  First  Grade  Second  Grade.  Third  Grade. 

.lOOHOg  ilAniSmym^rrrM^fi-.-       pro-    ;;:V,Ke^-    .   P»f.     .BegU-r  •  ■ :  ;P»o- 


Countv. 


t^ai'^^myr:u^"'':: 


yisional.. 


.lar. 


Tisi9niiJ.i ,  ,  lar.        visional. 


County  Average 1,400  58.9 

Ca^vei^j^l.;jy^45^.3^.^S3j;),Ai?  jOCi- 

Baltimore -i-Sj^i    y,lM~^0 

Montgomery^j^.^^5^,,    63 


1.7 


1.9 


«t:s'  .5^^'^  s^^.  ^^^q 

lalDot    

AnnefTrrunriel.. 

Harft)rd    1 


30.5         2.2  _     4.8 

.O.JA:?iji3.  Y.;?ATW3;'tj.j3..3TiHVv:.-iO      ... 
jvfi.S.'^   ^0  ^aiT«u.oD   Ml  1.7         3.4 

1  .       ..._  21.9     -hH-?. 


ibe: 


7^"'  ;:i£!t3S7;d'^^' "^^^4 


-4& 


2ss: 


Fredertclc 
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TiS 


^imMimim 


»-89)^«'  li^of^^"^!'^ 
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HowdTtf^".". .;...; 

CarolEiel 

Kent 

Dorc 

Cecil 

Charles- 


WashmgE^ 

Somerset 

St. 

Worcester 

Ga  r  rett — r-r-J^.w-iJS^ 


"-■■['JL![i!!nTnTTa: 


__i   ^.5         0.9 

f^ySSY.SA-   83:  10.8TG3JArr 
^.^    4.1         6,1 


lT4iSJI'.  ^j , 2.6- 


rsMDnni 


29 

57 


40.5 
37.5 

36.6::i:::i^;: 

33.4 

31.1  2.2 

27.6  13.8 

24.5  5.3 


R  mn 


62.5" 

53.2' 

53.6 

33.3 

40.0 

17.2 

632 


3.8 


■■^^ 
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32         15 

Miff     T 

14^^  5.3crij";\'voH 


..,i'.]_Ll.i  uiLuj-Il!  iUL . 


..s?    r-ji.    T3c;;■Q^^oe 


'^%1^?r.^?'*^^;!^^'"*^^.'^^^^^'"^'^^'^''"§'  various  kinds  of  GQlificatessiiasiJfSft 
charte^j-andilie  counties  have  been  ranked  for  rural  an^  gf^d^asc^-e^Pll^ 
in  ariwrtrer;  wayXX- e.,  on  ^^^^^^^  tlieir  cerdScat.ipn^^ore,,^-^^^ 

Charts-tr-and -My  pages  41  and  42.)     The  score  has'Veen  made  up  by 
weig]k4»g-at(B  various  certificates  as  follows :       -'-^^'f^^  oxi  >ioii;M*^fe^W 

K^  ^r  ji3T53H3aoa 


Grade  of  Certificate 

mmm^mmdpalanil  First  Grade  Regular. I^t. 9^ .  ??re3^5now 
E-leimi!Hiitmii']Trrgrincipal  and  First  Grade  Prd^isidiradft.  .^-^.  .:iv\Hoivo 

^I^Jjft^^^^^^^^^-  •  • •     '^^S  '\l\'  TTI^.PIAO 

SexDJiii-Xitad^ -Provisional 1 

'fiin^iSi2^-;^egular.;^:^'^„^.-:ii:*k.i^^     .  —  ^t-^:  .c^ii\yf<  vgrviuoi 
Third  Grade  Provisional 0 
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CHART  L. 

CERTIFICATION  OP  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  RURAL  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  BY  COUNTIES,  OCTOBER  1921 

CERTIFICATION    CPROVISION/lfL  i- REGULARS 
OF  White.  Elementary  Rural  School  Teachers  &  Principals 
JN  COUNTIES   OF  Maryland  -   October   1921 


2ND. GRADE- HI6H  SfHooL  vmmm 
PROv.   g^^^       re:g. 


3tfc.  GRADE  -  tLEMtirrtBT  school  tbaiiiius 
pe.ov:    ■■  RE.G. 

BALTir^HE     Its  <i3./BSIIIII 

Qu.A/v/V£:'5 

AlQfvTCO/M'y    t4  ^i.^n^^^ 

A/V.ARUWDEL    GA     75.0 
TALBOT         Z8    68.7 

CE:C/L  65     681 

65:i 


I5T.  GRADE- N4U1AL  S(Nml  TeAim» 

PR.OV.     PS??^  feElG.     I         T 


65 
PR.G£DRfr€'5    71 
WICOMICO    58 
KENT 
HOWARD 

SO/V\a?SEr     47     5S.5| 
FREDERICK   133    5g^ 
CHARLES     57    57 
CALVERT      35    5C 
W/^SH'N&Ton  1 20   55. 
CARROLL     l/G    45 
DORCHESTER  76   44 
5TA\ARY's    £1    43, 
WORCESTER    SO  '^1.0 
CAROLI/VE      46  407 
OARRETT     151     2«. 


•Ti--;"---'>-lW>'-TV.- 


=ti;^^:^;ir^:^w»aii?-i^i^lllimi 


COUATTV  Av.i(;4o  -^fj  ^^MB^amsur^^tr'M'ik^j^^m  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m  i  m i  m 1 1 1 1 1 1  p 


:^>it-;aiig^^i^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


INIIIIIIIIIIIII 


ic>:fes:^^^^m^ia-mm^  1 1 1 1 1  u  1 1 1 1  ii 
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CHART  M 

CERTIFICATION  OF  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  GRADED  SCHOOIi 
TEACHERS,  BY  COUNTIES,  OCTOBER,  1921 

CERTIFICATION-    PROVISIONAL  X-  RE6ULAR.- 
OF    WHITE     ELEMENTAer  GRADED    SCHOOL  TE^CHER5  ir  PRINCIPALS 

IN   COUNTIES    OF   Maryland.        October,  1921. 

3  RD  CRAOL-  tOKtnrnRY  sfHooLjeumwo  2Mi  GEADE- high  sihmi.  trwnuk;  1 51  CRftDt-WKtUL  school  tbwiw* 

PROV    ^B  RE.G.   E^ 

CALVERT 

MOTfP&OflftERY     63 

TALBOT         3X 

BALTI/WORE   178 

ALLE&AWY    20«   <?3. 

QUEBV/W(V£i     18    <]Z) 

ANNtfiMNVL    C^    81 

HARFORD       45    874^^[ 

FREDERICK   IJ5 

CHARLES  9    844plin 

CECIL.  4Z    84o|^4ri^llli|li: 

CARROLL       60   yj. 

KE/VT 

WA5HHV&T0/V  » 56  Tf^^J^ME 

SO/V\ERSET    41    714liil^^SlI 

DORCHfSTER 

m  GEORGE'S 

CAROLI/VE 

Wicomico 

HOWARD  23  75 o| 
WORCESTER  45  718 
ST-  MARY'S  3  5S-3 
Ct-ARRETT       X<i    5irj\ 

COU/^  AV 1400   85/ 


44;  1  Aimeui  ^MtPoeiTt  /STJOidv^BaARaiOFi  iG^ugawloU 

According  to  this  certification  score,  Garrett  County  ranks  lowest  in 
both  types  of  schools.  The  solid  black  sections  of  the  bars,  at  the  left, 
mean  that  those  parts  of  the  total  teaching  staff  in  the  counties  are  made 
up  of  people  who  hold  only  third  grade  provisional  certificates.  These 
teachers  have  had  only  elementary  instruction,  given,  for  the  most  partj 
by  teachers  who  have  themselves^aaW  work  beyond  elementary  school, 

had  no  high  scHoiilfe,  AhS^or  tWs-t^^M^Ven-^i^e'aHiMtiotisgirl,  anxious 
to  have  a  broader  education,  \yas  usually  unable  to  secure^ it.  Many  of 
the  applicants  for  tfeachiilg  positions'  havd  b'eert  uiikt'le^  .y rtitj.s^^  .Jyriited 
training,  to  pas.^tb.e  .ejxaminations  in.ekm,entary  school ^ula'jects  required 
few^L/the:  lowest' grade  of  regular  certificate.  This  accounts  foxAh^'iMg^ 
nuiSEir  of  provisionally  certificated  teachers  in  the  county.  '  Gbrtdftions 
will  dofibtless  improve,  hdwever,  nOw  that  high  schoe^s  have:  been  estab- 
lished. '^'Xh\s^{^\V,'i^^2^~alim6^  thV-girls  gradiiating'^ii/diVJ) 
the  Oakland  High  School 'aTO[StSCfeg.Xh;e  State Ji^^  scbootei-oyr^M 

On  the  right  -side  of  -the  bars,  -tltr-plain  white  sectiorijS  Srlapw  t^^pp^- 
oent.  of  [the  teacfiers  who  have  had  a- -preparation  which  i^ts,.1jh€I73l^tG^ 
their  work  inaTprofessional  way..'  N6t£.'liow  the  length  of  tjie  \y:'hjte-b^f. 
decreasesas  one  looks  from^the  top  tp  the^bqttom  of  the  chaft^j  "  ' 

Midway  between-  t4^ese- two -extremes -of  adeqiiatepfepj^ratiori  and 
lack  of  j^eparation,  are  theZsecond  grade- teachers,  who  have  very  littW' 
professi<$,naT.txarhing=;i/We  are  looking  for.Ward  to  a.  time, when  the  black: 
sections  |of  all  these  bars  will  have  completely  disappeared.-  ,  i  a;:  •..::;,  t 

The  ^tate  is- aiding  the  counties  to  achieve  this  goal  byjesta'^lishin^-) 
a  higher  jmiriimum'.^jsalary  schedule  for  teachers  holding^first  gfade^ 
certificates. ;;  This  will  attract  rnore  high  school  graduates  into  the^hdr- 
mal  schofeJs.-  Through  the  Equalization  Fund  State  aid  is  givlen  ttb-' every-' 
county  \i:KcTi'caii  Hot  carry  the  minimum  requirements  xA  the  State' 
programirwith  a  county  tax  rate  Of .  6'?'  cetitS.  The  State  assumes  that, 
every  cotinty  will  appoint  as  many  first  grade  teachers  as  are  available. ; 
The  counties  sharing  in  the,fun,d  will  therefore  be  able  to  improve  tH'^. ■ 
qualificatiohs,of'llieif:staff„wifKpij^  tax  r^e||^$t|^ 

pr _:  T'-IIZ'Zrzi-Ur  Ji-.;;;-  PE    3yMJOP/u 

ExP^mN€^^iH-Wj^g^ ElE M  Els  TAR Y    Sc HOQI^'J'^J^]^ ^q^, yy 

The  r&^chupl?irav?3TS§M^^'^ 
teachers  ^than -do  the  graded  schools-.     Fbrty-three  6f' evth 'hur^i^i^ 
white  el^ientary  school  teachers-Have  had  less  than  four  years' ''ex'perKa 
ence,  but[.tTr£.corres5pnding  figures  for  rural  and  graded 'sc^oolsr^riCiiS&v) 
and  29.5  perfamdred.    T4ie-ehan€es  ef-txiuntry  chjidrffl' s  having  young 
teachers  Kixporiment  on  them  are '^^tyJ4^t^4s)^e^a^-#r^af^^-%y^fflg^ 
chances  of  town  children.    This  is  true  especially  of  the  teachers  holding 
second  and  third  grade  certificates.     (See  Table  16.)      Seventy-one 
of  every  one  hundred  teachers  with  provisional  certificates  have  had  less 
than  four  years'  experience.    This  number  is  in  contrast  to  37  of  every 
one  hundred  who  hold  regular  certificates. 
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Turnover  During  the  School  Year 

A  trained  teachin^^  staff  is  more  dependable  and  stable  than  one  made 
up  of  many  untrained  and  provisionally  certificated  teachers.  Baltimore 
County,  with  the  largest  per  cent,  of  trained  teachers,  lost  a  smaller  per 
cent,  of  its  white  teachers  between  September,  1931,  and  June,  1922,  than 
any  other  county.  The  average  loss  in  the  counties  was  6  per  hundred 
teachers,  but  four  counties,  Howard,  St.  Mary's,  Prince  George's,  and 
Garrett,  lost  from  14  to  11  per  hundred  of  their  white  elementary  staff, 
Garrett  having  21  changes  during  the  time  the  schools  were  in  session 
and  Prince  George's  19.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  changes  in  the. 
staff  between  June  and  September,  1921. 
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TABLE  17. 

PER  CENT.  OF  TURNOVER  IN  TEACHERS,  SEPTEMBER,  1921,  TO 
JUNE,  1922,  BY  COUNTIES. 


WHITE    HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

WHITE    ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

COLORED 

SCHOOLS. 

Per  Cent,  of 

Per  Cent,  of 

Per  Cent,  of 

County. 

TurnoTer 

County.              Turnover 

County. 

TurnoTcr 

County  Average.       5.9  County  Average.       6.1         County  Average. 
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4.2 
4.5 
4.7 
4.8 
5.6 

5.7 
5.8 
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6.9 

7.6 
7.9 
9.4 
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11.2 
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12.3 
14.1 

3.4 
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Dorchester 
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Washington   . . . 
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CHART  N 

irUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TURNOVER  OF  WHITE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL.  TEACHERS,  BY  COUNTIES,  SEPTEMBER, 

1921,  TO  JUNE,  19212 

'Pe.12.  Cent  of  Tu-knover- Wh\te.  Ellmlntatsy  School  TIac hew 
Slvt.  1921  -  June.    1922. 


COUNT> 

192J- 

POSITIONS 

1922 

.  TIACMiRS  PtRCW 
lMPtUnDTo?NO 

CO.  AV. 

3047 

3132 

6.1 

I.  BALTIMORE 

299 

307 

27 

ZWASHIHCnrON 

263 

270 

2.7 

3.TALBCrr 

62 

64 

32 

4  ALLEGANY 

296 

305 

40 

5.CAei^0LL 

170 

177 

4.1 

S.au.  ANNE5 

72 

75 

4.2 

7  KENT 

66 

69 

4.5 

S.SOMERSET 

86 

90 

4.7 

SREDERICK 

24S 

260 

4.8 

lQDO«:HEblER 

124 

131 

5.6 

UCECIL 

106 

112 

a7 

I2ANHE:  ARNDL 
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145 

58 

15  WICOMICO 

115 

122 

6.1 

HHAJ^FOI^D 

122 

130 

63 

15CAI^LINL 

87 

95 

6.9 

J&CHARLE5 

66 

71 

76 

17.  CALVERT 

3S 

41 

79 

aWONTCOMERY 

128 

140 

94 

19.  WORCESTER. 

95 

104 

9.5 

aJ.GAfcRETT 

m 
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11.2 

21  ST  MARYS 

62 

69 

11.3 

22  PR.  aEOeCES 
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12.3 

2iH0W/\^D 
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73 
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i& 
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"     ,       ,    ','■■:  4:4    c^l     \'P     J^l^m  3Hf1A£L 
every  one  hundred  white  elementary  teachers  in  the 


It  is  interesting'  to  note  that.iii  every  county  ex^epit  .^r|;ptt, 
of  jturnover  is  much  greatef  arfl'otig-  tht'  men'ireacil^f^i,' the 


Only  nine  of 
counties  are  meifi  and  thie  variation  rangi.es  f£6ln  aoiiie  in  GaJveft'tdISS 
in  Garrett, 
the  per  cent 

average  for  meni being  12.3  per  cent,  as  contr^^ed  ipgth  5Aj§f\/^cp>,(jf^0^pn. 
(See  Table  aboye.)  .The  field  of  elementary  education  will  therefore 
probably  continiie  to  depend  almost  entirely  tjii  the'^ork  fef  wgM^rI 

In  the  report  on  h^h  schools  it  will  be  s^eer^ithat^y.Y  pef  ncents.  o^^fhe 
girl  graduates  ofi  the  four-year  course  in  high  schooTs'  entered  Maryland 
normal  schools  in -the  fall,  of  1032  asag^stOM  4£gfer  ^cSMlOofitlifellloy 
graduates.  Sincisj  there  were  58  per  e^nt^  more^ir^,than  b9^,^i;9,^u^s, 
the  large  prepon^lbrance  of  women  teapHers  in  tfte  eremeiftary^'ratJbfs  is 
likely  to  conti^^'"  For  a  disciiss  theirybi^chciQls, 

see  pages  128. 
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ghsm  no'fj'.ivoiq  ?..dT  .R20I  to  oi^Uihi  :[  t:.  ;]  '••'■  b-^tonns  ohibgrbe  virIks 
The  average  salaried;  fl|jaDLjtf>9^1jj^rs;  in  .^^lt^Q/rjq;jQ^K3Mid:ii%tb^ 
counties  show  gains  of  nearly  $100  and  $50,  respectively,  for  the  school 
year  ending  in  July,  1923.  This_  Ijrin^s  Ihe  average  amounts  to  $1,587 
in  ith^.C^ity,  and  $81g  j;gi,the average  county.  When,  hp^yever,  this  amount 
is  Cbtrectea'Vo  "shoW  the  actual  purchasing  pp^wet  of  money  compared 
with  the  pre-war  basis,  the  average  earnings" in,  Baltimore  City  were 
$913_and. in  the  counties  only  $5S8  per  teacher" "^^^^^^^^^^ 

+  Q  8-d  ^-^  •;  TABLE  19.  noiiieoT 
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These  figures  show  beyond  question  the  justification  for  the  increased 
salary  schedule  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1922.  The  provision  made 
for  white  elementary*  teachers  is  indicated  below. 

TABLE  20. 

1922  MINIMUM  SALARY  SCHEDULE  FOR  WHITE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

(Former  schedule  in  parentheses.) 

Years  of  Experience 
Position  1-3  4-5  6-8  9-f 

Teacher  holding  certificate  of : 

Third  grade  (no  increase) $600  $650 

(600)  (650) 

Second  grade 750  800  $850 

(700)  (750)  (800) 

First    grade 950  1,050  1.100        $1,150 

(800)  (850)  (900)         (950) 
First  grade  in  charge  of  one-  or  two- 
teacher   school 1,050  1,150  1,200           1,250 

(850)  (900)  (950)       (1,000) 

Principal  with   two  assistants 1.150  1,250  1,300           1,350 

(900)  (950)  (1,000)       (1.050) 
Principal    with   five    assistants   and   2(X)   in 

average   attendance    1,350  1,450  1,500           1,550 

(900)  (950)  (1,000)       (1,050) 
Principal    with  nine  assistants  and   360  in 

average   attendance    1.550  1,650  1,700           1,750 

(900)  (950)  (1,000)       (1,050) 

Provisional  (emergency)  teachers  and  principals  receive  $100  to  $200  ($100) 
less  than  the  foregoing  schedule.  Increments  with  service  are  compulsory  for 
first  class  teachers  only. 

*For  high  school  teachers,  see  pp.   132-134,  and  for  colored  teachers,  sec  pp.   193-194. 
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Qualifications  i^or  Elementary  School  Teachers  and 
Principals 

The  qualifications  in  effect  for  teachers  holding  certificates  of  the 
grades  listed  above  were  not  changed  by  the  Legislature.  They  are 
furnished  below  for  the  convenience  of  those  unfamiliar  with  them. 


Grade   of 

Teaching 

Certificate 

Education 

Examination 

Experience 

Third 

Less  than  high  school  gradua- 

Elementary  school 

tion.    Six  weeks'  professional 

subjects. 

training. 

Second 

High     school    graduation-    and 

Elementary   school 

six  weeks'  professional  train- 

subjects  and 

ing. 

special    subjects. 

First 

High  school  graduation.     Nor- 
mal school  graduation. 

Principal 

High  school  graduation.    Nor- 
mal school  graduation.     One- 
half    year    college,    including 
professional    courses    in    ele- 
mentary education. 

3  years. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  salary  increases  for  all  teachers  except 
those  holding  third  grade  and  provisional  second  grade  certificates. 
The  more  training,  the  more  is  the  increase  in  salary. 

The  average  salary  in  the  counties  advanced  slightly  during  the  year 
1931-22 — by  $56  in  the  white  elementary  and  high  schools  and  by  $13 
in  the  colored  schools — the  advances  ranging  from  3  to  6  per  cent.  ( See 
Chart  O,  page  52.) 

The  average  salary  in  the  various  types  of  schools  in  the  individual 
counties  shows  a  range  of  approximately  $1,000.  (See  Table  21,  page 
53.)  In  high  schools  Baltimore  County  leads,  with  an  average  of 
$1,935,  and  Calvert  is  at  the  bottom,  with  $990.*  Baltimore  County  is 
also  highest  in  white  elementary  schools,  with  $1,517,  while  Garrett  is 
lowest,  with  an  average  salary  of  $574.  For  colored  schoolsf  Calvert 
is  again  at  the  bottom,  with  $264,  in  contrast  with  Allegany  at  the  top, 
with  $1,290.  These  differences  in  salary  go  hand  in  hand  with  differ- 
ences in  the  training  of  teachers.  As  the  counties  which  are  at  the  foot 
of  the  lists  obtain  teachers  with  higher  grades  of  certificates  the  average 
salary  will  necessarily  increase.  The  Equalization  Fund  has  been  estab- 
lished expressly  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  poorer  counties  to  finance 
a  program  which  will  permit  the  emplo5Tnent  of  better  trained  teachers 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  available. 

"For  further  details  see  report  of  Mr.  North,  pp.    132-133. 

tFor  further  details  see  report  of  Mr.  Huffington,  pp.   191,   193-194. 
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TABLE  21. 

AVERAGE  SALARY  PER  TEACHING  POSITION,   1921-22. 

^   THAH'J 

WHITE    HIGH   SCHOOLS.  WHITE    ELEMENTARY  COLOREI)   SCHOOLS. 

,8Ha[HOAKT  aOOH08  aTLSWOQ^- YHAJAB  J.KJyx'/.l:  aOAli;:!  :  :> 
County.  ^sXyl^Sei  QZ^oiSgt  .BaMl^Ubo  YS       County.  'Valwy^ 


County  vAY€r<ige.,,$jl,^S^^  -^C^qifnty^J^veta^^.^j  J'^.^Z,^  .Caunty^  4,Yei:age. . 


c^Slf_ 


BakiiWoFe- 

Charles!   1. . 

Allegany   L. 

M  (pntgome*y — X-, 
W&shtHgteit-  ~p; 

Harford    :".', 

Carroll    \:. 

Worcester     

Frederick    

Queen  Anne's.  . . 

Cecil    

Prince    George's . 

Kent    

Garrett    

Anne   Arundel.. 

Dorchester    

Talbot    

Wicomico    

Caroline    

Somerset    

Howard    

Calvert    


Baltimore  City : 
Senior  High. 
Junior   High.. 


l,36lr 
1,538* 
4,S28. 

-l-,4Slr 

.  17380 
17312 
1.295 
1,2^2 
1,226- 
1,215. 
1,210 
1,207' 
1,192 
1,169 
1,164 
1,159 
1.153 
1,143 
1,079 
1,027 
990 


2,608 
1,437 


Baltihim-.e; ''?.''. .  . 
-AUegaTTy-  -.'•mrr-: 
"Montgnnsery — rr 

■Cecil—, .-..,-.-,-, 

Anne-  Arundel.; 
-Washington-  .■ .  -. 
'Kent'  rr-.-.TTTTTv 
FrederTclT  .'.... 


$465 
1,290 


Harford ^-^....^^ 

Queen   Anne'5 

Prince   Geerge's-.-.  •■ 
Talbot- •.■.~.,r.-.-.-.-7.,- 
;Ho\vafd"  '/.  .T.T'.T.' 
WicornTco  i ."."."  ."T."^ 
■Calyert ,  „...:,j.,j..rj..!.tju . 

Charles    ,J , 1 

Somerset- 
Caraline  --.- 
Carroll- --.-■ 
Dorchester 
Worcester"; 
S!t..  :Mary'§^ 
G^irrett 

BiftinTOTg- City-^-- 
El&mentary  . . . 
Jimior.High,... 


•c:i,£17   ■  Allegahy,->j.... 
'-'ir24«  -•  B«ltifiiore.  i..,.. .  .^, 
,  -I'OTe-  -Washin'^dn-^'A  .  .V  ^ 

-1,002-.;  .Harford    560 

991     Ceci-l  ;.e;;.l...^.?.o.r:-?iTJ/5^ 

949-      Fredefiqk,...,,,,,,.  4Q0. 

,-    883 -Princ^   Ge^rge^s' 'f  •--  '47^ 

'~"E58~  "  Montgomery  ..,j-.-.  ■,.  464 
irSSBV;" :.  Anne.  J  Arundel .". .' : 426 

855,,..Carron  :,;;■ J5.-\i}J»8^ 


'MVZAi 


I 


--845-  "Wicoi^ico 

%27-  r ■  Worcejster 

--^4-  '"Howai-d.« 

38or:rTamo-i '.-.: 

.„.M  "rsrojiiiavB -xvdm- 

„..i29..!.Dorchfester   372 

—761... --Kent.  I  ?/? '^X i^2^^^ff(Si 

— ^ST'-Qaeenl  Aj^^e's. .  „^.,^366. 


•eaiU^A: 


-TOS-'-eharMs"  .. 
"*"700      SoTnerNset  .-. . 
ZMirSr :  JVBary's . 
.  Jj^„..jCalyent;ia. .  CJi&TaiD  .5S&H 
'  __< 

~B^d^^Xity:^^'^^-'^ 
1,467  Elementary     .\:.;  :  Ij^S.^j' 

.1,432     --.Senior    High...     1,949 

..^ ...J    ■  :^av-?A:)?.i 


Although  the  average  salaTy-tjf  whit« -■dementar-y  teachers  -i^'^S^^' 
the  salary  paid  in  the  rnedianicpunty  is  only  $827,  since  the  larg'^njiQ.U©:^) 
ties  have  in  general  'higher  sa^fi^-.-  {See  Gha-rt  P,  page  54.)   .  ^^  ,  ^^ 

Only  three  counties  decreased  salaries  during  the  year,  Kent  by  $9l 
per  teacher,  Prince  George's  and  Caroline  by  -$7a«'d  -$5,  respectiv^fy?* 
Five  counties  increased  from  $51  to  .$75^_tJirge,  from  $.26, to  $50;,  a^riclct^.tE 

gave  increases  ranging  from  $-1  to  $25. In  most  eases  .the,  increases^ 

were  due  to  the  increments  whicji/come; with  longer  expjerience  oi^  fb'me* 
employment  of  a  larger  proport4on;  a£  trained  teachers.'"-' *>-      i'.C'AH  T2.St 

A  comparison  of  salaries  in  vfhite  rural  and  grad^l  e|«ijTggt}A3X]^S 
schools  proves  without  a  doubt  that,  with  the  exception  of  Baltimore 
Coui^j#ie}a>}fi^ft(5gral  te^t^#  itaf^i^jijjJess  s^3y.^^i:^;th«,,^ver- 
age  teacher  of  a  graded  school.  Of  course,  ihis  is  due  to'th'e  fact  that 
the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  are,  in  every  county  except  Baltimore, 
less  well  trained  than  are  those  in  graded  schools.    The  new  19S2  salary 
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CHART  P 

AA^ERAGB  ANNUAIi  SALARY  OF  WHITE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS, 
BY  COUNTIES,  1921  AND  1922 


Average 

1921 


County   av*834 

IBALTfMOIZE.  I55d 

2  ALLEGANY  1147 

3.M0KT(S0MERY  589 

4.CECIL  994 

a  Anne  Arl  95^ 

6.WASH(N6T6N  90& 

7.  KtNT  374 

|.rK£D£R/CK  845 

a  HARFOTa>  79b 

(0^.  AriNE.s  831 

II  Pn.tJtoWES  652 

Q.TaLBOT  810 

M.  Wicomico  802 

IjrCALVElO-  7tG 

It.  CHARLES  744 

17. 5oMEE5£T  734 

IH.  Caroline.  742 

I9.CARR.0LU  6s  3 
a.DORCHESTte    fc99 

2LW01tC£&T£R.  669 

22. 5T  Marys  t4o 

23.  (aARRETT  5e3 


SALARY  -  White:  Elementary  Teachej^s-  i92(-22. 

*2tpo       ^4oo      +60O ♦^po       ^;po&    4i2po      Tt4oo 


tpc 


937     } 


|gi7     t 


1118 


l07O| 


\C02 


991 


li49l 


&&3l 


S6ft  I 


esfti 


«^^"1 


"ft4g1 


TZTJ 

r 


&24  I 


805 


7iB6  I 


779| 


JhTj 


737  I 


70&I 


700i 


feiel 


TtsJ 


5741 
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CHART   Q 

AVERAGE    ANNUAL.    SAIiARY   OF    TEACHERS   IN    WHITE    ELEMEN- 
TARY RURAL  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNTIES, 
YEAR  ENDED  JULY,  1922 


AVERAOE     SALARY    PER    TEACH CR      I IV    WHITE  ELE 

RURAL      SCHOOLS       R    BBHB     A'VO      C-RADED      SCHOOIS      Cr 


COUWTV 

CO.AV.    g^il 
BALTD.  g'5|- 

MONT  %?,%l 

CECIL  S,?|f 
WASH.  g,ll| 
CU.AN.  glll^SS 

HARf:  UVo 
HOWAI^It 
FRED.  Un 


PRQE.im 


G-  937 

u 

FALB.  I  ltl\ 
KENT  g|^^ 
WICO.  lilt 
50rv\ER.g|g^ 

CHAS.   G-1374 

CARl\f/r^ff| 

CARR'Lgfg^ 

WORC  S"lf 
DORC.   gfii 

154' 
•  700 


"ARY 
/9Z2 


GARR'rS^" 


R- Rural  -SCHOOLS    HAViNG-  ONC  TEACHER  OR  TYIO  FEACHERS 
G--CTl\ADeD-   SCHOOLS     HAVING   THREE   OR   NNORE  TEACHCA& 


A^S'tM' fe^kr'  ^tA^k-  B^^^'  ^liifif  ioN 


schedule,  however,  provides  that  the  teacher  holding  a  first  grade  certi- 
ficate who  is  in  charge  of  a  one-  or  two-room  school,  shall  receive  for 
her  services  $100  more  than  the  regular  salary  schedule.     Therefore, 
as,  spon  31s  fij:st  grade,  teachers  are  available  for  the  jur^l  schools,  th^s/e^. 
difference  ams^jy-^oiftl^cfeftj^gpii^^       §^&v.Q^Mt  Q,  R^ge i55. ) 


SJ20I  .YJui,  a^iavcH  niM^i 
Cost  of  Public  Schools 


30Af»3VA 


^Nearty  tv^flye  mimonod^^  were  expended  on  running  MaryraW^ 

school  system  for  the  year  ended. July  31,  1922,  Of  thiS;-^fr>punt  the 
St^te  contributed  One  fifth,  or  $2,5(>0,OOO.t  The  major- pfrffTc^^n  'drmk 
totkl  sum  for  current  expenses  was  disbursed  in  Baltimore  Ci^J^  le^j'ftfig 
abo'uT;"$5,30'D,00D". as  the  expenditure  of  the  counties.  The  State's  ^h^l^ 
of  the  runnJttg  expense  in  the  counties  wn^  $1,500,000,  mil 'aVe Age  of 
about  27.6  per  cent,  of  thei  receipts  of  the  county,  exclusi*l';3)ErttQWe 
from  bond  issihes,  s^les-of  property,  and  short  term  loans.  -  yj^ 

In  Chart  R,  page  5^,  the  ratio  between  the  State's  contribution-^^ 
the  total  receipts^^^each,  county;  is  seen  to  range  from  IS  per  cent,  m 
Baltimore  County  tOfM'peT  cent,  in  St.  Mar>''s.  Eighteen  of  thd^c-<^- 
ties  receive  between  a  fourth  and  a  third  of  their  revenues'  trqfff^  ,tkfi 
State.  Somerset,  Charleq,  Calvert,  and  St,  Mary's,  which  ranlf  a,W 
the  poorest  counties  in^^lFwdex  of  wealth,  get  the  lai-gest  i^ropb¥ 
ofStateaid.     |  l-^-— •-■:./,.  .■..  '.TAWOH 

The  establishment  ofJbg^^uaHzation  Fund,  which  beuefi^  §§ 
counties,  will  :-aise  their  j)rbpQj;tJoh'QT  State  aid  stillHgliet,,.  ^\  rou^ 
estimate  of  the;  proporti6^^^:©l=lK€  current  expense  budget- yhtcii  fi' 
of  these  counties  will  receiveii^orn  the  State  in  1922-^3  is  ''"'^^"^'  '^ 


ESTIMATED  I'ER  CE 


IV  v^\BLE  22. 


-.;\Q3  -3 


.GJAT 


StiRRENT  EXPENSE  BUBifep"  tB^% 


RECEIM5&  FROM  STATE.  1922-21 


ODIW 


1       f-(^r  r,.-nt. 

Calvert   .| l  •     60.3,. 

Somerset  i'^X^/M-i  ^ ''..'.•'.•'.  ^.<  ^\  ^  ■  Sy,"?! 

Charles    rM^     ' 

St.    Mary's '"'^^50:3- 

Garrett   48.|: 

Worcester    47.2 

Wicomico   HJ-".- 

Dorchester    42.0 j 


;CviaMQd. 

Caroline    ,  t  . .  ■•—  ■:>  :fi'jSSRH^''**^  ■•*  '^'^ •' ' 
P  ri  nee    Geofge-s^  .  -.  -.-r-.~?«^-f: 
Queen  Anne's .utsSflTjy^j 


4^^ 


Anne   Amndei 

Fredericlc '. : '  f -5  .^3S)6\d 

Cecil ..,  .,^A^ 

Kent ..,^^,...  M-^mi£^ 


.m- 


The  per  cent,  of  aid  rece!#trtfsmrttie:  State,  in  all  p.l  thfese:^ 
except  St.  Mary's  will  probably  he^^imXe^^-iromliG^'"' 


PflOQ 


for  the  yeare«iMiifig(»Mr_pttl_«?Hj®g25yio  -c.:  ,' 

•See  Table  XIII.  p.  260. 
tScc   Table   XI.   page  2S8. 
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rWHAT  l^R  CEW  OF  THE  RECEIPTS  FOR  SCHOOL  PTJRPbSE}^'^ 
-iv/.:    _      EACH  COUNTY,  CAME  FROM  THE  STATE  Dtmiied^  ^ -niJ  ) 
3/U    101      ^-aasoq-iLTHE  YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31,  1922?  -"V/   yJiiyo:)   5^^L^ 

'''■'■■"'■'    ■■■''^•-''  ■■"-  :  ■'^'•"     ''■■■'■     "''^'i 

COvriTY         PB"?  cEffT  or  receipts    derwed  froiv\  state  *  yocattoival  FuN0S-i9«i": 


J^^'CaAVERA&E 
iSTfAfii. 

3.CHAS. 

-^GAROUNE 
f-  GARRETT 

-  s'dqrch: 
s.i9.  tajiebot 

ISlQQU.  AN. 

12  WORC. 
s;.oi3.  WASH. 
II;  14.  FRfp. 
&0|5  K£t^T 

KOIG.  HARF 

£.0 

tgm.  CARROLL 
19.  HOl^Af?D 

{^•t':i2./i^LLtG 
d.o23.  dkm. 
!4.3Ainp.( 


lo24.3Ainp.cnY 


d.o 
f;,a 


,05; 


TT 


2.7.<s{tf  31/T  ,fiV7o"    .iSffosrr/' 


50  4| 


4-7C 


453| 


38.9J 


33.3 


32.9 1     gP 

T'  -  j' .".  0( 


329 
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Purpose  of  Expenditures 

Maryland,  for  capital  outlay,*  paid  out  nearly  one  sixth  of  her  total 
expenditures,  exclusive  of  those  for  debt  service.  Of  expenditures  for 
current  expense,  2.5  per  cent,  in  the  State  and  3.7  per  cent,  in  the  aver- 
age county  v^as  used  for  general  administrative  purposes.  For  the 
year  1920,  which  is  the  last  for  which  data  are  available,  the  average 
for  the  United  States  was  4.1  per  cent,  and  only  7  states  of  the 
48  spent  a  smaller  per  cent,  than  did  Maryland  for  this  purpose.  These 
states  are  Arizona,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Nevada.  Missouri,  Michigan,  and 
Kansas.  Evidently  Maryland  is  not  over-emphasizing  this  branch  of 
educational  expenditure. 

TABLE  23. 

PER  CEisIT.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

ENDED  JULY  31,  1922. 


COUNTT. 


Allegany    

Anne  Arundel. 
Baltimore   . .  . . 

Calvert    

Caroline    


Carroll    . .  . 

Cecil    

Charles  . . . 
Dorchester 
Frederick 


Garrett    

Harford    . . . . 
Howard    . . .  . 

Kent    

Montgomery 


Prince    George's. 
Queen    Anne's. . . 

St.   Mary's 

Somerset   

Talbot    


Washington 
Wicomico  . 
Worcester    . 


County  Average . 
Baltimore  City. . 
State  Average. . . 


►<  S  c 

o  H  « •«  I 


58.51 
85.4 
75.31 
95.1  i 
97.3! 
I 
86.91 
97.81 
94.0 
90.71 
74.2 

93.81 
88.31 
67.31 
99.8  i 
95.51 
I 
7421 
87.41 
85.41 
87.71 
84.41 

83.71 
887 
93.61 

I 
82.51 

82.4! 

I 

82.61 


PER  CENT.  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSES  DEVOTED  TO 


- 


a*: 
o 


3  a 


H   U 


3.2 
3.6 
2.7 
82 
43 

3.9 
3.9 
4.6 
4.0 
2.5 

48i 
3.51 
5.4 
4.61 
3.9j 

3.71 
4.9 
86 1 
3.71 

5.6 
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In  the  counties,  82.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  running  expense  was  used 
for  instruction  purposes,  and  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  77.8  per  cent. 
This  is  a  large  proportion,  as  is  evident  when  it  is  seen  that  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  proportion  is  72  per  cent.  (See  Table  23,  page 
58.) 

Cost  Per  Pupil 

As  a  result  of  some  of  the  factors  discussed  before,  length  of  session, 
attendance,  pupils  per  teacher,  training  and  experience  of  teachers,  pro- 
portion of  high  school  and  colored  pupils,  the  cost  of'  educating  each 
pupil  attending  averages  $46.33  and  varies  among  the  counties  from 
$29.66  in  Somerset  to  over  twice  as  much  in  Baltimore  County — $65.42. 
The  solid  black  bars  show  the  amount  spent  for  current  expense  for 
each  pupil  attending,  the  dotted  line  for  each  pupil  enrolled,  and  the 
stippled  bars  the  capital  outlay  for  each  pupil  attending.  (See  Chart 
S,  page  60.)  The  distribution  of  cost  per  pupil  for  general  control, 
instruction  and  other  purposes  is  shown  in  Table  24,  page  61. 

Cost  Per  Pupil  for  General  Control 

On  the  average,  the  counties  spent  for  general  control  $1.31  per  pupil 
enrolled,  and  for  each  pupil  attending,  $1.69.  The  variation  on  the  basis 
of  enrollment  is  from  $.77  in  Somerset  to  $1.87  in  Queen  Anne's.  If 
attendance  is  the  criterion,  the  counties  range  from  $1.02  in  Washington 
to  $2.87  in  Calvert.  In  Calvert,  of  course,  there  is  a  larger  percentage 
of  colored  people  than  in  any  other  county  in*  the  State.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  decrease  the  total  attendance  and  increase  the  amount 
expended  for  administrative  purposes  per  pupil  attending. 
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TABLE  25. 

COST,  FOR  GEIJERAL  CONTROL,  YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31,  1922, 
PER  PUPIL  ENROLLED  AND  ATTENDING 


Count/.  Enrolled.  Attending. 

County    Average..  $1.31  $1.69 

1.  Calvert   1.71  2.87 

2.  St.    Mary's 1.58  2.67 

3.  Queen  Anne's 1.87  2.55 

4.  Kent    1.75  2.42 

5.  Howard   1.58  2.29 

6.  Talbot    1.77  2.21 

7.  Montgomery    1.58  2.21 

8.  Cecil    1.60  2.09 

9.  Carroll     1.32  1.83 

10.  Worcester    1.22  1.83 

11.  Garrett    1.33  1.82 

12.  Allegany   1.53  1.79 


County.  Enrolled.  Attending. 

13.  Caroline    $1.29  $1.78 

14.  Baltimore    1.31  1.75 

15.  Harford    1.19  1.64 

16.  Charles    1.03  1.61 

17.  Anne  Arundel 1.16  1.56 

18.  Prince    George's..  1.10  1.50 

19.  Dorchester    1.09  1.47 

20.  Wicomico    1.09  1.35 

21.  Frederick    0.88  1.15 

22.  Somerset    0.77  1.09 

23.  Washington  0.81  1.02 

Baltimore   City 1.08  1.30 

State  Average 1.21  1.52 


Financing  Elementary  and  High  Schools 

Expenditures  exclusive  of  those  for  general  control  for  white  elemen- 
tary, white  high,  and  colored  schools  have  been  segregated  in  the  table 
below  for  the  State,  the  counties,  and  Baltimore  City. 

TABLE  26. 

EXPENDITURES,    EXCLUSIVE   OF   GENERAL    CONTROL,   YEAR 
ENDED   JULY   31,    1922,   FOR 

SCHOOLS.  Current  Expense.      CaplUl  Outlay.  TotaL 

State. 

White    Elementary* $8,236,392.06  $1,859,225.20  $10,095,617.26 

White    High 1,975,329.79  489,056.15  2.464,385.94 

Colored    1,189,854.35  155,916.08  1,345,770.43 

Counties. 

White  Elementary 3,528,417.20  659,225.20  4,187,642.40 

White    High 1,067,736.44  347,299.24  1,415,035.68 

Colored    438,262.14  91,606.73  529,868.87 

i 

B  ATI  MORE  City. 

White    Elementary    and    Junior 

High    4,707,974.86  1,200,000.00  5,907,974.86 

White  Senior  High 907,593.35  141,756.91  1,049,350.26 

Colored  751,592.21  64,309.35  815,901.56 

'Including  Junior  High  and   Vocational  Sclio«ls  In   Baltimor*  City. 
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The  cost  per  pupil,  exclusive  of  general  control,  computed  for  the 
white  high,  white  elementary,  and  colored  schools  in  the  counties,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  27. 

AVERAGE  COST*   PER   PUPIL  IN  WHITE  HIGH,  WHITE  ELEMEN- 
TARY, AND  COLORED  SCHOOLS.  COUNTIES  OF  MARY- 
LAND, YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31,  1922 


COST  PER  PUPIL. 

ATTENDING.              1 

ENROLLED. 

PURPOSE. 

tc-t- 

4>   O 

P 

©05 

>>> 

5 11 

m 

Instruction : 

Supervisors    

** 

$76.85 

3.28 

2.44 

.62 

$0.66 

34.66 

1.32 

0.41 

0.24 

$0.96 

16.31 

0.83 

0.32 

0.11 

** 

$64.98 
2.77 
2.05 
0.52 

$0.53 

27.64 

1.05 

0.32 

0.20 

$0.63 

Salaries    

10.70 

Textbooks    

0.54 

Materials    

0.21 

Other    

0.07 

Total    

$83.19 
7.20 
2.62 
3.32 

$37.29 
3.33 
1.22 
1.01 

$18.53 
1.86 
0.79 
0.13 

$70.32 
6.08 
2.21 
2.80 

$29.74 
2.65 
0.97 
0.80 

$12.15 

O-oeration      

1.22 

Maintenance      

0.52 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

0.09 

Total  current  e.xpenses*. 
Capital   outlay 

$96.33 
31.35 

$42.85 
8.01 

$21.31 
4.46 

$81.41 
26.48 

$34.16 
6.39 

$13.98 
2.92 

Grand    total 

$127.68 

$50.86 

$25.77 

$107.89 

$40.55 

$16.90 

•Exclusive  of  general  control. 
**BxclusiTe  of  supervision. 

tFor  a  detailed   discussion   by  individual  counties   for  white   high  schools,    see  Mr.   Nortt'B 
report,  pages  1.59-142;  and  for  colored  schools,  Mr.  Hufflngton's  report,  pages  197-199. 
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$13.98 

32.02 
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12:88 

14.93 
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10.17 
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12.33 
11.47 
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65.42 
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42.75 
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39.07 
37.97 
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34.85 

'34.^ 
31.26 
29.65 

78.40 

59.99 


$96.33 

117.98 
108.04 
105.13 
102.59 
134.27 

135.04 
114.40 
100.20 
137.82 
78.52 

85.46 
79.11 
11030 
93.38 
98.99 

65.57 
90.29 
70.40 
■  77.56 
51.66 

'■"88.54 


68.51 
137.85 
111.80 


$42.85 

58.07 
60.15 
46.83 
45.83 
50.71 

51.64 
35.92 
40.02 
40.35 
39.96 

47.83 
38.43 
34.46 
38.25 
38.71 

34.94 
32.43 
35.69 
36.90 
47. 

"41.97 
34.07 
33.20 

72.24 

*55.80 


"3  "3 


$21.31 

49.84 
18.78 
61.71 
34.98 
15.95 

20.86 
26.84 
27.15 
16.27 
26.50 

20.17 
19.21 
20.83 
21.72 
15.45 

32.14 


15.85 
17.88 
12.61 

is.oo 

18.06 
12.65 

60.30 

36.03 


'Including  Baltijnore  City  junior  higli  and  voeatioual  schools. 
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CHART  T 

COST,  PER  PUPIL  ENROLLED  IN  AND  ATTENDING  WHITE  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS,  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSE  AND 
CAPITAL   OUTLAY,   BY   COUNTIES,    YEAR 
ENDED  JULY  31,   1922 


COUNTY 

COUNTY  AV. 

I.  MONT 

Z.  5ALT0. 

}.  K£MT 

A.  fto.  AH. 

f.  AH.  AliL. 

6>.  CMS/. 

7.  ALLE. 

I.  CECIL 

9.  CHA5. 

10.  WOI^. 

II.  HACF. 
\Z  FR£T>. 
13.  TAL3. 
M.  HOW. 
IS".  PR.atD 

\L.  Doli.. 
•7-  cawj'l. 

15.  WIC. 
15.  WASH. 

20.  CAfcOL. 

21.  5TM. 
7X  SOM. 
23.  GAlt. 


COST  FOR  CURREHT  EXPENSt^  PER  WHITE    ELEMEhTTAfeY   POPIL 

EHROLLEb .IN  AVERA6E    ATTtNDANCf.    d],    FOR  CAPtTW.  OUTLAY  ESI* 
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CHART  U 

COST,  PER  PUPIIi  ENROLLED  IN  AND  ATTENDING  WHITE  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS,  FOR  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS, 
BY  COUNTIES,  YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31,  1922 
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Cost  Per  Pupil  in  White  ELEMi;NTARY  Schools 

The  cost  for  current  expense  per  pupil  enrolled  in  white  elementary 
schools  averages  $34.16,  with  a  variation  among  the  counties  from 
$20.40  in  St.  Mary's  to  $41.98  in  Baltimore  County.  The  median  cost 
is  $28.44.  When  attendance  is  the  basis  of  computing  costs,  the 
average  is  $42.85,  and  the  range  from  $32.43  in  Garrett  County  to  $60.15 
in  Montgomery.  The  median  cost  is  about  $40.  The  county  with  the 
highest  cost  per  pupil  spends  about  twice  as  much  as  the  one  with  the 
lowest  costs.     (See  Chart  T,  page  65.) 

Salaries  ' 

The  largest  item  of  cost  is,  of  course,  teacher's  salaries.  The  average 
for  this  purpose  per  pupil  enrolled  is  $27.63,  the  median  $23.26.  St. 
Mary's  is  lowest,  with  an  expenditure  of  $17.54,  and  Baltimore 
County  highest,  with  $33,52  per  pupil  enrolled.  On  this  item,  also, 
Baltimore  County  spends  about  twice  as  much  per  pupil  as  St.  Mary's. 
When  attendance  is  the  divisor,  Caroline  County  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  list,  with  $26.15 ;  Dorchester  is  the  median,  spending  $32.13 ;  and 
Baltimore  leads,  with  $46.37.  This  amount  is  dependent  on  the  certi- 
fication, experience,  and  salary  of  teachers,  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  and  the  attendance.  All  of  these  factors  are  discussed  in  the 
earlier  sections  of  the  report.     (See  Chart  U,  page  66.) 

Supervision 

In  1921-22  supervision  cost  very  little  per  pupil,  largely  because  six 
counties  spent  nothing  for  this  purpose.  The  amount  should  increase 
during  the  coming  year,  however,  since,  as  a  result  of  the  legislation  of 
1922,*  every  county  must  employ  at  least  one  supervisor.  Queen  Anne's 
spent  the  largest  amount,  99  cents  per  pupil  enrolled  and  $1.34  per 
pupil  attending  (See  first  column  of  Chart  V,  page  68). 

Tkxt  Books  and  Materials 

Text  books,  materials,  and  costs  of  instruction  other  than  super- 
vision and  salaries  per  teacher  show  a  wide  range.  Queen  Anne's,  at 
the  top  of  the  list,  spending  five  times  as  much  as  Garrett,  at  the  bottom. 
Since  the  State  provides  approximately  80  cents  per  pupil  enrolled  and 
$1.00  per  pupil  attending  in  all  tvpes  of  schools,  some  counties  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list — for  instance,  Garrett,  Washington,  and  Dorchester 
— are  spending  for  their  elementary  pupils  no  more  than  is  provided  by 
the  State.  A  county  ranking  high  in  this  list  should  show  good  results 
in  instruction,  for  without  an  adequate  supply  of  text  books  and  supple- 
mentarv  readers  no  teacher  can  do  her  best  work.  (See  middle  cn'nmn 
of  Chart  V,  page  68.) 

*Sce  page  2'\.  ' 
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CHART  V 

COST,  PER  PUPIL  ENROLLED  IN  AND  ATTENDING  WHITE  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS,  FOR  SUPERVISION,  TEXTBOOKS, 
MATERIALS  OP  INSTRUCTION,  AND  AUXILIARY 
AGENCIES,   BY   COUNTIES,   YEAR 
ENDED  JULY  31,   1922 
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CHART  W 

COST,  PER  PUPIL  ENROLLED  IN  AND  ATTENDING  WHITE  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS,  FOR  OPERATION,  MAIN- 
TENANCE AND  CAPITAL  OUTLAY,  BY 
COUNTIES,  YEAR  ENDED 
JULY  31,  1922 
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Transportation  and  Health 

The  expenditure  per  pupil  for  auxiliary  agiencies,  which  includes 
chiefly  transportation,  health  service,  and  libraries,  is  only  80  cenis  per 
pupil  enrolled  and  $1.01  per  pupil  attending.  Garrett,  Somerset,  and 
Dorchester  are  spending  nothing  for  this  purpose.  Worcester  should 
show  an  expenditure  for  transportation,  but,  owing  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  total  amount  for  this  purpose  under  high  schools  in  the  report  from 
this  county,  the  expenditure  for  each  elementary  pupil  is  not  available. 
Talbot,  Anne  Arundel,  Kent,  Caroline,  and  Queen  Anne's  are  doing 
the  most  for  transportation,  and  Montgomery,  Baltimore,  and  Prince 
George's  are  paying  most  attention  to  health  sei^vice  for  their  pupils. 
(See  last  column  of  Chart  V,  page  68.) 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

There  is  wide  variation  in  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  per 
elementary  school  pupil.  It  is  surprising  to  find  Talbot  near  the  bottom 
of  the  list  in  operation  costs.  Kent  is  at  the  top,  with  a  high  cost,  $4.19 
per  pupil  enrolled  and  $5.71  per  pupil  attending.  In  maintenance,  or 
repair  and  replacement  of  plant  and  equipment,  Washington  and  Car- 
roll, among  our  wealthier  counties,  are  at  the  foot  of  the  list.  Prince 
George's,  as  a  result  of  its  budget  increase  and  in  order  to  make  up  for 
past  deficiencies,  appears  near  the  top  of  the  list.  (See  first  and  middle 
columns  of  Chart  W,  page  69.) 

Capital  Outlay 

The  expenditure  for  capital  outlay  for  each  elementary  pupil  is  shown 
in  the  last  column  of  Chart  W,  page  69.  This  has  been  discussed  in 
Mr.  Holloway's  report  on  pages  85-87. 

Rural  or  Graded  Schools 

The  cost  of  maintaining  rural  schools  per  pupil  attending  is  greater 
than  that  of  graded  schools,  the  average  being  $43.41  for  the  rural  as 
against  $40.26  for  the  graded  schools.  And  this  is  true  despite  the 
lower  qualifications  and  the  lower  salaries  of  rural  teachers  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  consolidated  schools.  The  chief  cause  of  this  higher 
cost  is  the  smaller  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  rural  schools,  22, 
as  against  an  average  in  the  graded  schools  of  32  pupils  per  teacher. 
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CHART  X 

COST,  PER  PUPIL  ATTENDING  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  RURAL 

AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS,  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSE, 

BY  COUNTIES,  YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31,  1922 
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The  table  below  shows  the  distribution  for  the  various  purposes.  The 
greatest  difference  appears  in  the  expenditure  per  pupil  for  teachers' 
salaries. 

TABLE  29. 

COST*  PER  PUPIL  ATTENDING  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  RURAL  AND 
GRADED  SCHOOLS,  1921-1922 

Rural.  Graded. 
Instruction : 

Salaries    $37.01  $32.65 

Textbooks    1.37  1.15 

Materials    .27  .29 

Other  purposes .15  .11 

Total    $38.80  $34.20 

Operation    2.93  3.64 

Maintenance    1.30  1.14 

Au.xiliary  agencies .38  1.28 

Total   $43.41  $40.26 

Capital   outlay 2.67  11.19 

Grand  total $46.08  $51.45 

The  graded  schools  in  Montgomery,  Calvert,  and  Charles,  unlike 
those  in  the  other  counties,  show  a  considerable  excess  in  cost  over  rural 
schools.  This  is  because  the  larger  schools  in  these  counties  have  more 
teachers  than  are  required  by  law.  In  several  other  counties,  Harford, 
Prince  George's,  and  Carroll,  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  two  types  of 
schools  is  nearly  the  same. 

Conditions  in  the  majority  of  the  counties  as  exhibited  in  Chart  X, 
page  71,  would  indicate  that  graded  schools,  some  of  which  are  the 
result  of  consolidation,  not  only  are  more  efficient  from  the  standpoint 
of  securing  better  grading  for  children,  better  trained  teachers,  and 
more  adequate  buildings  and  equipment,  but  are  actually  cheaper  to  run 
than  are  the  one-  and  two-room  rural  schools.  Every  county  should 
therefore  be  working  out  a  program  of  consolidation  of  schools  as 
rapidly  as  local  conditions  will  permit.* 

'Set  Mr.  Holloway's  report,  pp.  81  to  84,  for  further  discussion  of  this  problem. 


SUPERVISION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  William  J.  Hollow  ay.  Acting  Assistant  Superintendent 

The  activities  of  the  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools  have,  during  the 
past  year,  been  directed  towards  the  attainment  of  the  following  objec- 
tives, which  were  agreed  upon  in  conference  with  the  State  Superin- 
tendent at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year : 

1.  Direction  and  supervision  of  the  making  of  a  rural  school 
course  of  study. 

2.  Supervision  of  teacher-training  courses  for  rural  teachers 
in  summer  schools. 

3.  Organization  of  extension  course  centers  in  counties  some- 
what remote  from  normal  schools,  giving  courses  to  rural 
teachers  in  these  centers,  and  selecting  other  professional 
men  and  women  to  assist. 

4.  Problems  of  school  attendance  and  State  follow-up  work. 

5.  Rural  school  improvement  on  the  physical  side,  including 
health  and  physical  education,  sanitation,  buildings,  and 
consolidation. 

6.  Community  activities,  in  so  far  as  the  State  shall  share. 

These  objectives  emphasize  administrative  functions  rather  more 
than  in  former  years,  for  the  reason  that  the  State  Superintendent, 
himself  a  specialist  in  supervision,  has  fortunately  been  able  to  give 
considerable  attention  to  this  field ;  also  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Measurements,  in  the  testing  of  school  children  and  the 
application  of  remedial  measures,  have  been  supervisory  in  their  nature. 

Rural  Courses  of  Study 

An  account  of  the  formulation  of  courses  of  study  for  rural  schools 
was  given  in  a  previous  report  (Maryland  Public  Schools,  1921,  pp. 
68-70).  The  unit  in  Music  has  been  extensively  used,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music,  is  rapidly  being 
perfected.  Other  subject  matter  units  have  been  placed  in  most  of  the 
counties  to  be  tried  out,  and  their  validity  for  use  in  rural  schools  will 
be  thoroughly  tested  before  offering  them  for  general  use.  The  daily 
programs  for  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  have  met  with  conspicuous 
success  in  Garrett  county:  they  have  been  literally  followed  in  every 
rural  school,  and  with  most  gratifying  results.  There  has  been  issued 
an  annotated  library  list  for  elementary  schools  which  is  expected  to 
stimulate  elementary  teachers  to  a  renewed  interest  in  school  libraries. 
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Extension  Teaching 

A  feature  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  professional  growth  of 
teachers  in  service  has  been  the  organization  of  extension  courses  for 
teachers  holding  second  and  third  grade  certificates,  and  the  standard- 
ization, for  certificate  credit,  of  similar  courses  in  approved  institutions. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  extension  courses  was  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teachers  in  service  to  advance  the  grade  of  their  certificates 
through  school  credits.  Incidentally,  such  courses  could,  under  clearly 
defined  limitations,  be  offered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  six  weeks  of 
academic  and  professional  preparation  required  for  the  renewal  of  a 
second  or  third  grade  certificate.  Teachers  who  desired  to  take  the 
annual  State  examinations  for  advancing  the  grade  of  their  certificates 
found  an  extension  course  helpful  as  a  preparation  for  the  examination 
in  the  subject  studied. 

Extension  courses  conducted  by  the  State  were  of  two  kinds : 

I.    In    professional    subjects,    for   teachers    holding   second 
grade  certificates. 

II.    In  academic  subjects,   for  teachers  holding  third  grade, 
certificates. 

These  courses  were  given  at  thirty-five  centers  in  eighteen  counties. 
Professional  subjects  were  studied  by  four  hundred  seventy  teachers, 
and  academic  subjects  by  forty-six  teachers.  The  small  number  of  the 
latter  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  their  own  tuition. 

The  courses  were  conducted  by  the  following  institutions : 


Institution  No.  of  Centers 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Towson 2 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Fro.stburg 3 

Johns   Hopkins   University 3 

University  of  Delaware 1 

Western  Maryland  College 6 

George  Washington  University 2 

St.  John's  College 1 

State  Department  Stafif 6 

County  Superintendents  and  High  School  Principals 11 

Final  reports  of  attendance,  grades,  credits,  and  the  character  of 
work  done  were  made  by  each  instructor.  Letters  were  used  in  report- 
ing grades  earned,  with  the  numerical  equivalents  as  given  in  the  table 
below.  A  tabulation  of  the  results  shows  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
achievement,  as  follows : 
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GRADES  EARNED  IN  EXTENSION  CLASSES 


GRADES 

Number  and  Per  Cent. 
Receiving  Grades 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

A 

—  95-100    

86 
204 
146 

40 
5 

19 

16 

16  7 

R 

—  85-  94    

39.5 

r 

—  70-  84    

28.3 

F) 

—  60-69           

7.7 

F 

—  Below  60   failure.       

10 

—  No  credit 

Z.7 

—  Incomplete    

3.1 

Total    

516 

100.0 

With  a  view  to  determining-  the  character  of  work  accomphshed  in 
extension  courses  as  compared  with  that  done  in  summer  schools,  a 
final  test  was  given  to  fifty-eight  teachers  at  three  extension  centers, 
and  to  eighty  teachers  at  a  State-conducted  summer  school,  using  a 
specially  devised  true-false  test  designed  to  measure  general  teaching 
ability.  The  median  scores  of  both  groups  were  almost  identical.  An 
initial  test  of  the  summer  school  group,  with  material  of  equal  difficulty, 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  summer  school  course  had  eflfected  a  median 
improvement  of  nearly  eight  points  out  of  a  possible  hundred.  This  is 
at  least  an  indication  that  something  definite  in  professional  ability  is 
gained  in  summer  school,  and  that  an  extension  course  will  leave  a 
similar  group  of  teachers  on  the  same  level  of  teaching  efficiency  as 
does  a  summer  school  course. 

Teachers'  Examinations 


Since  the  re-organization  of  the  public  school  system  in  1916,  the 
issuing  of  teachers'  certificates  has  been  a  State  function.  Elementary 
teachers'  certificates  are  of  three  grades — first  grade  certificates  being 
issued  to  graduates  of  the  State  normal  schools,  or  upon  examination 
equivalent ;  second  grade  certificates  to  high  school  graduates,  upon 
examination  in  fourteen  elementary  school  subjects  and  the  comple- 
tion of  six  weeks'  professional  preparation;  and  third  grade  certificates 
to  applicants — not  high  school  graduates — upon  examination  in  eleven 
subjects  and  a  similar  minimum  professional  training.  The  examina- 
tion route  is  the  one  which  is  traversed  by  the  great  majority  of  rural 
school  teachers,  as  the  all  too  meager  supply  of  normal  school  graduates 
generally  gravitates  towards  the  graded  schools.* 

See  report  on  certificates  of  teachers,  by  Miss  Bateman,  pages  221-223;  also  report  of  Miss 
Tall,  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  regarding  aize  of  schools  to  which  graduates  of  1922  went, 
page  228. 
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Two  examinations  are  given  yearly,  in  May  and  in  August,  at  the 
county  seats.  About  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  applicants 
appear  for  the  May  tests.  A  tabulation,  by  counties,  of  the  results  of 
last  spring's  examinations  was  made,  from  which  the  interesting  and 
significant  data  appearing  in  the  following  table  were  assembled : 

TABLE  30 

RESULTS  OF  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MARYLAND 
COUNTIES,  1922 


WHITE 

COLORED 

Women 

Men 

Total 

Women 

1  Men 

j  Total 

Applicants  for  third  grade  certificates. . 

Number  who  qualified  for  third  grade 

Per  cent,  who  qualified 

196 
70 
35.7 

35 

9 
25.7 

231 

79 
34.2 

50 
11 
22.0 

12 
4 

33.3 

62 
15 
242 

Applicants  for  second  grade  certificates 
Number    who   qualified    for    second 

318 

116 
36.4 

41 

11 
26.8 

359 

127 
35.4 

5 

1 
20.0 

3 

1 
33.3 

8 
2 

Per  cent,  who  qualified 

25.0 

Number  who  qualified  for  third  grade 
Per  cent  who  qualified 

80 
25.2 

13 
31.7 

93 
25.9 

2 
40.0 

2 
66.7 

4 
50.0 

Total  number  of  applicants  for  sec- 
ond grade  certificates  who  quali- 
fied for  second  or  third  grade 

Per  cent,  who  qualified 

196 
61.6 

24 
58.5 

220 
61.3 

3 
60.0 

3 
100.0 

6 

75.0 

Total  number  of   applicants   for  sec- 
ond and  third  grade  certificates 

514 
266 
51.8 

76 
33 
43.4 

590 
299 
50.6 

55 
14 
25.5 

15 

7 

46.7 

70 
21 

Per  cent,  who  qualified 

30.0 

Holders  of  third  grade  certificates  ap- 

95 
25 
26.3 

13 
0 
0 

108 
25 
23.1 

44 
3 
6.8 

10 

2 

20.0 

54 

5 

Per  cent,  who  qualified 

9.3 

Holders   of   second   grade  certificates 

293 
57 
19.5 

13 

3 

23.1 

306 
60 
19.6 

73 
16 
21.9 

11 
1 
9.1 

84 

17 

Per  cent,  who  qualified 

202 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  applicants  who  made  up,  in  the  August  exam- 
inations, deficiencies  in  one  or  more  subjects. 
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School  Attendance 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the 
attendance  of  white  elementary  school  children,  those  amenable  to  the 
compulsory  attendance  law.  The  per  cent,  of  enrollment  in  average 
daily  attendance  is  shown  in  Table  31,  to  be  75.8  for  the  average  of 
the  counties,  as  against  73.9  a  year  ago.  Allegany  County  leads  the 
State  with  a  percentage  of  84.7.  Nineteen  counties  improved  upon 
their  past  record,  the  most  notable  advances  being  made  by  Talbot  and 
Anne  Arundel  counties,  with  gains  of  6.7  and  4.7  per  cent.,  respectively. 

Many  of  the  counties  during  the  past  school  year  adopted  some  form 
of  competition  to  stimulate  better  attendance.  Sometimes  it  took  the 
form  of  competition  between  schools  having  similar  conditions  (Balti- 
more county)  ;  in  other  counties,  attempts  were  made  to  beat  the  record 
for  the  previous  year  (Anne  Arundel  and  Wicomico)  ;  in  one  county 
rivalry  was  set  up  among  the  individual  pupils,  which  resulted  in 
better  group  attendance  (Dorchester).  Many  counties,  among  them 
Garrett,  Talbot  and  Worcester,  ranked  the  schools  each  month  in  per 
cent,  of  attendance.  In  some  cases  teachers  and  pupils  have  been 
recording  their  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  attendance  on  graphic  charts. 
In  this  way  one  can  see  at  a  glance,  on  entering  the  room,  just  what 
progress  is  being  made. 

A  study  of  Chart  A-1  reveals  the  distressing  fact  that  the  rural 
child,  as  compared  with  his  town  and  village  cousin,  is  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  in  attendance  upon  school.  The  average  for  the  State 
shows  the  rural  child  suffering  a  handicap  of  11  per  cent.  Add  to  this 
the  relatively  poorer  quality  of  teaching  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and 
the  ancient,  insanitary,  uncomfortable  building  which  is  found  in  all 
too  many  sections,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Bureau  of 
Measurements  finds  children  in  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  retarded 
from  one  to  two  years,  and  their  achievement  in  educational  tests 
almost  universally  below  that  of  children  in  graded  schools  which  have 
three  or  more  teachers.    (See  pages  92  and  93.) 
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TABLE  31 

WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— PER  CENT.  OF  ENROLLMENT 

IN  ATTENDANCE 

Annual 
County  1920-21     1921-22    Increase     Decrease 

State   Average 77.4         78.4  1.0 

Baltimore    City 82.0         81.7  ...  0.3 

County  Average 73.9  75.8  1.9 

Allegany    82.5 

Anne    Arundel 76.9 

Wicomico   81.9  80.6  ...  1.3 

Taibot    73.2 

Washington    76.4 

Cecil    75.2 

Kent  83.4  76.9  ...  6.5 

Prince  George's 75.6 

Frederick    74.5 

Baltimore    74.4 

Dorchester    71.7 


84.7 

2.2 

81.6 

4.7 

80.6 

79.9 

6.7 

78.7 

2.3 

77.8 

2.6 

76.9 

76.0 

0.4 

75.5 

1.0 

75.4 

1.0 

75.3 

3.6 

74.9 

1.7 

73.9 

3.3 

73.6 

3.8 

72.7 

72.5 

1.3 

72.4 

4.4 

71.1 

2.6 

70.8 

69.3 

4.8 

66.4 

4.7 

65.0 

1.1 

63.9 

0.3 

Caroline    73.2 

Queen  Anne's 70.6 

Montgomery    69.8 

Harford   73.3  72.7  ...  0.6 

Garrett   71.2 

Somerset    68.0 

Carroll    68.5 

Howard   73.4  70.8  ...  2.6 

Charles    64.5 

Worcester    61.7 

Calvert    63.9 

St.    Mary's 63^6 

Only  Caroline  and  Howard  counties  have  succeeded  in  securing 
virtually  as  good  attendance  in  rural  as  in  graded  schools.  St.  Mary's 
shows  an  equal  but  woefully  low  percentage  in  both  types  of  schools, 
but  this  comparison  means  little  because  there  is  in  that  county  only 
one  small  graded  school. 

The  case  of  Worcester  county  presents  a  problem  worthy  of  special 
study.  That  the  white  rural  children  attend  school  only  one  half  the 
time  and  make  an  attendance  record  24  per  cent,  lower  than  do  those 
in  graded  schools,  shows  that  an  injustice  is  being  done  to  children  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  open  country.  The  fact  that  many  children  in 
graded  schools  have  the  advantage  of  transportation  may  account  in 
part  for  this  difference.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  (Report  of  Super- 
visors of  High  Schools)  it  is  shown  that  Worcester  county  leads  the 
State  in  financial  support  of  high  schools  and  in  the  per  cent,  of  total 
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CHART   A-1 

PER  CENT  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE,  IN 

WHITE  ELEMENTARY  RURAL  AND  GRADED 

SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNTIES,  YEAR 

ENDED  JULY  31,  1922 


Ton^'PtR  CENT  or  E:/VR0LLME:1YT  I/V  AVERA&C  ATTENPAncr   1922  IN 
COOA/TY     eSwI-  ELfWerVTARX     RURAL   SCHOOLS    R  HHEI    ^_G-RADE3?    SCHOOLS   G-' 
MEWT-. ! L©2< 


i±nE 


YALB*a  ?7^? 
CECIL  ?!;f.;gp^ 

'HOW/f  S  111 

ALLEG-  I'y^Vi 
'PR.GE*"2i;r3i 
BALTD.Spi 
DORCH.  2,S^?2 
KErVT  g  #11 
GARRETT^^Sfl 
HARF  rrlll 
CHAS.  ^ill 
CARR0l4?;r 

WASH.  S'^ltt 


8i^i«HB«nBBBaaBii»agpaiaBagi^^ 


CCW^PrtRlSOr*        OF       RuRflL,     A/1C>  C-f.ADCO      SCHOCt-i      inCflCM       COOMTTr        15       5lG(VlflCrtPrr 

♦iiANK   or  couMriES     is  -vcr    s-.tNincftNT-    oec«ub£    aix,   T;.LR«r   o^.«r,o,Es  ho»v/1rp 

FRCDCRICK     prince  GEORC-Ci     UnO    »VORCf  SFeR  ,   HAVE     HlOHER     PERCCrtMCES     BFCALtSC     Oc - 

i«  THE  RemUKvirti:-  counnts    Ccn.i.rt'Oj  wfBC  iMc^voro 


PLlCHirc    PtPlLS    WtRE    ExCt-UOCQ 

n -Rural  schools  MSivnc-  onrixAcHtR    or  two  rcAcucRS 
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attendance  in  high  schools.  Can  it  be  that  a  county  may  place  undue 
emphasis  upon  high  school  education,  to  the  detriment  of  its  rural 
elementary  schools?  Certainly  an  anomalous  situation  is  presented 
when  a  county  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  per  cent,  of  its  pupils  in 
high  school,  a  field  wherein  the  compulsory  attendance  law  is  not 
operative,  when,  at  the  same  time,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  an  efficient 
attendance  officer,  the  county  is  fourth  from  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
counties  in  the  attendance  of  its  elementary  school  children,  rural  and 
urban  combined,  and  at  the  very  bottom  in  the  attendance  of  children 
enrolled  in  one-  and  two-teacher  schools. 

Problems  of  School  Attendance 

A  survey  of  the  conditions  under  which  our  attendance  officers  do 
their  work  shows  that  difficulties  of  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  law  group  themselves  roughly  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  local  justice  of  the  peace,  the  sheriff,  and  the  constable 
(not  universal). 

2.  Leniency  of  the  School  Board  (rare). 

3.  Attitude  of  parents. 

a.  Lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  an  education. 

1.  The  tenant. 

2.  The  landlord. 

b.  Exploitation  of  child  labor. 

c.  Dread  of  vaccination. 

d.  Teacher's  religion. 

e.  Over-indulgence  (misplaced  sympathy). 

4.  Lack  of  clothing. 

5.  Distance  from  school. 

a.  Transportation. 

b.  Consolidation. 

6.  Attitude  of  the  teacher. 

(Hers  is  the  primary  responsibility  for  attendance  and  punctu- 
ality of  her  pupils.) 

a.  Poor  teaching. 

b.  Irregular  promotions. 

c.  Ignorance  of  causes  of  absence. 

d.  No  effort  to  keep  down  the  number  of  reports  to  the  at- 

tendance department. 

e.  Lack  of  promptness  in  reporting  flagrant  violations. 

7.  The  incorrigible  child. 

8.  The  retarded  child. 
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The  limits  of  this  report  forbid  a  discussion  of  these  points.  Attend- 
ance officers  have  been  made  conscious  of  them  through  individual  and 
group  conferences,  and  are  earnestly  striving  to  administer  the  law  in 
a  sane  and  energetic  manner. 

Consolidation 

There  has  been  gradual  progress  towards  consolidation  through  the 
elimination  of  one-  and  two-teacher  schools.  In  Chart  B-1,  it  is  shown 
that  68  per  cent,  of  the  white  elementary  schools  have  one  teacher,  and 
16  per  cent,  have  two  teachers,  as  against  69.6  per  cent,  and  16.5  per 
cent.,  respectively,  for  the  previous  year. 

The  picture  is  portrayed  in  a  more  striking  manner  in  Chart  C-1 
and  Table  32.  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  white  elementary  teachers, 
and  48.3  per  cent  of  the  children  are  in  one-  and  two-teacher  schools. 
Allegany  and  Baltimore  counties  have  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  their 
elementary  teachers  in  such  schools,  while  in  Garrett,  Charles,  St. 
Mary's  and  Calvert  counties,  over  two  thirds  of  the  elementary  teachers 
are  rendering  such  service.  In  eleven  counties,  more  than  one  half  of 
the  elementary  pupils  are  enrolled  in  country  schools,  and  in  every 
county  but  five,  over  two  fifths  of  the  children  secure  their  education 
at  the  "little  red  schoolhouse.'' 

In  view  of  the  fact,  many  times  demonstrated,  that  consolidated 
schools  are  better  attended,  are  better  taught,  and  "are,  on  the  whole, 
more  competent  than  one-teacher  schools,"  Maryland  presents  a  real 
problem  to  the  thoughtful  citizen  who  believes  that  no  child,  urban  or 
rural,  should  be  denied  his  rightful  heritage  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity. 
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CHART  B-1 

PER  CENT  OF  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  WHICH  HAVE  ONE 

TEACHER,  TWO  TEACHERS  AND  THREE  OR  MORE 

TEACHERS,  BY  COUNTIES,  YEAR 

ENDED  JULY  31,  1922 

no.  OF     PER  cervrr  of  wMirg  ele/we/v-tarvschools  havin&- 

COVtrrf                 cLE^&rr-OWC  TEACHERlMiM  ,TV(0  1-EACHERS  InV  '-'I    SOKfAORS  Tt>CHOHsC_J 
!(Ry.        " i^w^  4,0 fi^ &p lop- 

VMOOLA 


COUmV  AVERAGE  /654 
/  3ALn/ViORE  "  I  IZl 
2ALLEGA;Vy  98 
3T7\LBOr  33 

4-PR.GE0RGE3    1 
5  SOMERSET     4 
C  AfV-ARUNDEL     G2| 
7M0N-r&0A\Y'  65 
8  KEIMT  381 

3CAR0LI;VE  50. 
fOV/ASHI/VSTDN  120] 
Jl  VV0RC£ST£(?  5 
12  Wicomico  £ 
B  HARFORD  7zl 
kfhcderick  i3s 
15  Howard     42 

16  CECIL  G8 

17  DORCHESTER  19 
iSQU.ATi^VE'S         49 

19  CARROLL         lis 

20  Sr  MARY '5  52 

21  GARRETT  \4G 

22  CHPvRLHlS  53 
^3  CALVERT  34 
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CHART  C-1 

PER  CENT  OP  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  WHO  ARE  TEACH- 
ING IN  SCHOOLS  HAVING  ONE  TEACHER,  TWO  TEACHERS, 
OR  THREE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS,  BY  COUNTIES, 
YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31,  1922 


COONTf 


C0U/m/lY£1^3047| 

I  BALT/mORE  299 
2ALLE&ANY  23C 
3  Pf?.  C'EOI?&F'S    /54 

5  SOMERSET  S(o 
G  TALBCTT  cz 
7 WASHINGTON  2(^3 
9  mfffGON\iKi  12$ 

9  WORCESTER    55 

10  KENT  CG 

II  wicorAico     lis 

12  CAROL! NL      V 

13  FREDERICK  248 

14  HARFORD     i2Z 

15  D0KCHESTEK;24i 
IG  CECIL  /oc 
17  HOWARD  C4- 
ISfiUA/YA/rs    72 

19  CARROLL      no 

20  Oy^RRETT  /S7 
2\  CHARLES      £G 

22  STMARri      &2 

23  CALYERI      ^7 


/vaor  p£f?   CENT  oF  WH I TET  £L£Al£)yT7\Ry  rEACHr(?S   l«V  SOfC 

Bi'ililrt-WAVIN&   OWE  TEACHER  M^   TWO  TTACHgRS  |J\NNN  .3»r/i^RETE*CHe!?sl 
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TABLE  32 
RURAL   CONDITIONS    IN    WHITE   ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS 


Per   Cent, 
of    White    Ele- 
mentary   Schools 
Having  One 
Teacher  and 
Two  Teachers 


County 


County 


Per  Cent, 
of  All  White 
Elementary 
Teachers  in 

One  and 

Two-Teacher 

Schools 


County 


Per  Cent, 
of  White 
Elementary 
Pupils  En- 
rolled in 
One  and 
Two-Teacher 
Schools 


County    Average.. .  84 

Allegany    69 

Baltimore    70 

Talbot    73 

Kent    76 

Montgomery   77 

Prince   George's...  79 

Anne   Arundel 79 

Somerset    80 

Caroline    80 

Wicomico    82 

Washington    83 

Worcester    84 

Frederick    86 

Howard    88 

Cecil    88 

Dorchester    89 

Carroll    89 

Harford   90 

Queen   Anne's 90 

Garrett    95 

Calvert    97 

Charles    98 

St.    Mary's 98 


County  Average. . .  55 

Allegany    28 

Baltimore    39 

Anne   Arundel....  45 

Washington    45 

Prince    George's...  47 

Talbot    48 

Montgomery   48 

Kent   51 

Wicomico   51 

Worcester    S3 

Somerset    55 

Caroline    55 

Frederick   55 

Harford    65 

Dorchester    65 

Cecil    65 

Howard    67 

Carroll    67 

Queen   Anne's 71 

Garrett    82 

Charles   89 

Calvert    92 

St.  Mary's 95 


County    Average.  48.3 

Allegany    23.2 

Baltimore    35.0 

Kent   36.5 

Washington    ....  37.6 

Anne   Arundel...  37.7 

Prince    George's.  41.5 

Talbot    45.6 

Worcester  46.0 

Caroline   46.5 

Wicomico    46.7 

Montgomery   48.4 

Somerset    49.0 

Frederick   53.2 

Dorchester    58.6 

Cecil   59.4- 

Howard    59.5 

Harford    63.0 

Carroll    63.2 

Queen  Anne's . . .  67.7 

Garrett    75.5 

Charles    85.6 

Calvert   92.8 

St.    Mary's 93.6 


Standard  Schools 

Three  rural  schools  have  met  the  requirements  for  standard  schools 
during-  the  past  year — two  others  failed  to  pass  inspection.  This  brings 
the  total  to  nineteen  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  in  seven  counties  to 
receive  this  mark  of  distinction  since  the  standards  were  established. 
The  number  seems  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  such 
schools  in  the  State — about  twelve  hundred — but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  school  must  meet  every  one  of  the  thirty-seven  require- 
ments, instead  of  making  a  specified  percentage,  in  order  to  merit  the 
rating.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  publication  of  a  set  of  standards 
has  stimulated  practically  every  rural  school  to  meet  as  many  of  the 
requirements  as  possible  each  year,  and  there  is  a  decided  upward  trend' 
in  the  character  of  the  rural  school  plant. 
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Buildings 

On  the  physical  side,  there  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  definite 
and  not  inconsiderable  improvement  in  the  white  schools.  For  land, 
new  buildings,  additions  to  old  buildings,  remodeling  of  existing  school- 
houses,  and  new  equipment  in  new  and  old  schools,  the  counties  spent 
$1,121,553.98,  of  which  $659,225.20,  or  58.8  per  cent.,  was  allocated  to 
elementary  schools.  There  is  every  reason  for  gratification  in  the  fact 
that  every  dollar  of  this  money  was  expended  for  ample  grounds,  for 
scientifically  planned  buildings,  and  for  modern,  sanitary  equipment. 
The  Maryland  school  laws  wisely  include  the  provision  that  "The  State- 
Superintendent  of  Schools  shall,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  pass  upon  all  proposals  for  the  purchase 
of  grounds,  school  sites,  or  buildings,  for  the  sale  of  the  same,  and  also 
"pon  all  plans  and  specifications  for  the  remodeling  of  old  school  build- 
ings or  the  construction  of  new  school  buildings  costing  three  hundred 
dollars  ($300)  or  more."  The  Legislature,  through  an  appropriation 
for  the  purpose,  has  made  it  possible  for  all  proposals  for  sites  and 
buildings  to  be  reviewed  by  a  competent  school  architect  before  they 
are  passed  upon  by  the  State  Superintendent.  In  this  manner  the  in- 
terests of  the  children  who  are  to  use  the  schools,  as  well  as  tlie  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayers  who  pay  for  them,  are  properly  safeguarded. 

The  counties  listed  in  the  following  table  deserve  special  mention  for 
spending  either  $25,000  and  upwards  on  high  and  elementary  schools 
combined,  or  $10,000  or  more  on  elementary  schools.  For  a  full  report 
on  capital  outlay,  see  Tables  on  pages  01,  69,  141,  198  and  264. 

TABLE  33 


COUNTT 


Total 
Capital 
Outlay 


Part  De- 
voted   to 
White   Ele- 
mentary 
Schools 


Allegany    1  $431,88.S.38| 

Baltimore    I  244.60.S.73| 

Frederick    I  125.797261 

Prince    George's I  89,489.37| 

Howard    |  45.134.60i 

Carroll    I  35,575.06| 

Harford     I  26.201.051 

Somerset    I  16,054.641 

Worcester    12,214.551 

St.    Mary's I  11,310.91 


208,857, 
189,927, 
68,281 
82,047. 
401, 
14,961, 
14,277, 
10,573, 
11,918. 
11,110. 


64| 
031 
61 1 
931 
71 
381 
371 
361 
301 
911 
I 


Per  Cent. 
Devoted    to 
"White  Ele- 
mentary 
Schools 


48.4 
77.6 
54.2 
91.7 
0.9 
42.1 
54.4 
65.8 
97.5 
98.2 


For  the  relative  rank  of  the  counties  in  capital  outlay  per  white  ele- 
mentary pupil,  see  Chart  W,  page  68.  The  large  expenditure  by 
Allegany  County  was  the  determining  factor  in  placing  that  county  at 
the  top  in  the  Ayres'  index  of  school  efficiency. 
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While  this  is  a  creditable  showing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
not  a  general  State-wide  awakened  public  conscience  as  to  the  duty 
that  society  owes  its  youth  in  the  matter  of  adequate  school  facilities. 
Allegany  County,  without  the  necessity  for  a  referendum  to  the  elec- 
torate, issues,  in  two  years,  bonds  for  $1,700,000  for  school  sites  and 
buildings,  while  Wicomico  County,  during  the  same  period,  by  over- 
whelming majorities,  at  special  elections,  rejects  proposed  bond  issues 
of  only  $200,000  (Acts  of  1920),  and  of  $300,000  (Acts  of  1922),  and 
puts  its  children  on  half  time,  crowds  them  into  outgrown  buildings, 
and  surrounds  its  best  high  school,  once  the  pride  of  the  State  (See 
report  of  the  Survey  Commission,  1915)  with  portable  buildings,  a 
makeshift  and  an  apology,  but  the  best  provision  that  can  be  made  by 
a  Board  of  Education  which  lacks  public  support  in  its  efforts  to  provide 
decent  school  buildings.  Baltimore  County  approves,  by  a  large  major- 
ity, a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  for  schools,  and  $2,000,000  for  roads, 
while  Dorchester  rejects  a  proposed  bond  issue  of  only  $150,000 ;  and 
proud  and  beautiful  Cambridge  continues  three  hundred  and  sixty  of 
the  flower  of  its  youth  in  a  high  school  building  which  is  said  to  be  the 
very  worst  building  for  high  school  purposes  in  the  State.  The  voters 
of  Harford  and  Cecil  Counties  decide  to  bond  themselves  for  schools 
to  the  extent  of  $250,000  and  $150,000,  respectively,  while  the  people  of 
Carroll  and  Garrett  refuse  to  invest  $350,000  and  $75,000,  respectively, 
in  the  better  training  of  their  children. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  glaring  inequality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity prevailing  in  this  State  in  respect  to  school  buildings  may  be 
gathered  from  the  study  of  Chart  D-1,  which  shows  the  value  of  school 
property  per  white  pupil.  This  chart,  it  is  true,  is  based  upon  valua- 
tions made  by  twenty-one  different  agencies,  but  as  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion was  everywhere  used  as  a  basis,  and  a  comparison  with  the  facts 
.exhibited  in  Chart  C-1,  page  83,  shows  the  counties  to  be  placed  in  their 
proper  relative  positions,  it  is  believed  that  the  figures  are  sufficiently 
accurate  to  furnish  the  basis  for  certain  general  conclusions. 

The  twenty-one  counties  reporting  group  themselves  into  three  sec- 
tions: Allegany,  Baltimore,  Kent,  and  Talbot,  form  a  distinct  lead- 
ing group,  and  are  the  only  counties  that  are  above  the  average; 
seven  counties,  Caroline,  Cecil,  Somerset,  Dorchester,  Garrett,  St. 
Mary's  and  Charles,  have  the  unenviable  distinction  of  bringing  up 
the  rear ;  while  the  other  ten  counties  form  a  central  group  within  the 
limits  of  $45  to  $70  of  school  property  back  of  each  child  enrolled. 

It  ought  to  come  as  a  distinct  shock  to  the  parents  of  Charles  county 
to  learn  that  they  have  only  twenty-three  dollars'  worth  of  school  prop- 
erty for  the  use  of  each  of  their  children,  while  those  of  Allegany 
County  are  provided  with  seven  times'  as  much.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
immigration  boards  and  colonization  schemes  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing farm  ownership  and  disposing  of  unoccupied  lands  so  long  as 
educational  facilities  are  so  lamentably  inadequate.  It  is  possible  for 
a  community  to  raise  itself  by  its  own  bootstraps,  but  the  only  effective 
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CBABT  D-1 

VALUE  OF  WHITE  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  BACK  OF  EACH  WHITE 

PUPIL  ENROLLED  IN  OR  ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  BY 

COUNTIES,  YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31,  1922 


coo/wry 
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lever  is  a  good  school  system,  and  good  schools  can  be  had  only  by 
providing  good  teachers  and  good -buildings,  securing  good  school  at- 
tendance, and  bringing  about  good  community  co-operation.  Good 
roads,  of  course,  are  next  in  importance  in  community  building. 

Community  Activities 

Wherever  possible,  assistance  has  been  rendered  county  school  officials 
and  teachers  in  organizing  and  fostering  the  growth  of  community  or- 
ganizations of  approved  types.  While  some  counties  have  over  40  per 
cent  of  their  schools  organized,  and  every  county  has  at  least  two  com- 
munity clubs  or  associations  working  with  and  for  a  school,  the  number 
of  such  helpful  organizations  is  everywhere  too  small.  A  parent- 
teacher  association,  community  league,  club,  or  council,  or  similar 
organization  called  by  any  other  name,  can,  if  formed  from  the  right 
motives  and  conducted  in  the  proper  spirit,  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  school  system.  It  may  promote  helpful  social  relations  between  the 
home  and  the  school,  bring  proper  support  to  the  schools  and  other 
educational  activities,  and  improve  the  educational,  social,  moral,  phys- 
ical, civic,  and  economic  interests  of  the  community. 

Removing  the  Rural  Handicap 

No  more  pressing  social  problem  confronts  the  people  of  Maryland 
today  than  that  of  the  rural  school.  Despite  all  of  the  other  advantages 
which  a  rural  environment  is  supposed  to  confer  upon  a  child,  the  acci- 
dent of  birth,  which  endows  him  with  country  parents  in  this  State,  at 
the  same  time  shackles  him  with  a  ball  and  chain  of  educational  in- 
equality which  places  him  at  a  constant  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
his  urban  cousin. 

A  survey  of  rural  school  conditions  will  show  country  children  need- 
ing so  much  and  supplied  with  so  little !  Only  here  and  there  a  skilled 
teacher ;  good  buildings  few  and  far  between ;  insanitary  conditions  the 
rule,  adequate  equipment  the  exception.  Teachers  compelled  to  make 
ibricks  without  straw ;  children  asking  for  bread  and  given  a  stone. 

To  say  that  a  good  school  can  not  exist  without  a  good  teacher  may 
be  to  some  a  mere  platitude.  And  yet,  the  significance  of  this  truism 
has  not  had  universal  acceptance.  The  people  have  apparently  been 
satisfied  for  the  trained  teacher  to  be  assigned  to  the  town  graded 
schools,  leaving  the  young,  immature,  unskilled,  inexperienced  teachers 
to  practice  their  clumsy  art  upon  helpless  country  children.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  are  in  rural  schools  no  teachers  of  the  better  sort. 
There  are,  many  of  them,  and  they  are  doing  good  work,  with  a  breadth 
of  vision  and  a  singleness  of  purpose  that  do  honor  to  the  craft.  But 
they  are  all  too  few.  Tihe  average  training  of  teachers  in  the  white 
elementary  rural  schools  is  only  59  points  out  of  a  possible  100,  while 
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in  gfraded  schools  (town  and  city),  it  is  85.  And  it  should  be  noted 
that  59  points  is  the  average,  while^the  score  runs  as  low  as  28  in  one 
county,  and  in  six  counties  is  less  than  50.    (See  Charts,  pp  42  and  43.) 

To  describe  the  situation  in  another  way,  only  25  per  cent,  of  the 
rural  teachers  of  Mlaryland  have  normal  school  training  or  its  equiva- 
lent, while  60  per  cent,  of  urban  teachers  have  enjoyed  such  training; 
40  per  cent,  of  the  rural  teachers  are  only  high  school  graduates  as 
against  35  per  cent,  of  such  teachers  in  graded  schools ;  35  per  cent,  of 
the  rural  teachers  are  not  even  graduates  of  high  schools,  while  in  town 
schools  are  found  only  7  per  cent,  of  such  teachers.  (See  Tables,  pp. 
40  and  41.) 

Not  only  is  the  rural  teacher  largely  without  adequate  training,  but 
she  is  placed  in  a  building  ill  adapted  to  good  teaching.  There  are 
nearly  twelve  hundred  one-room  schoolhouses  in  Maryland.  Not  one 
fifth  of  these  are  thoroughly  modern,  sanitary,  comfortable  buildings. 
Over  one  half  of  our  white  boys  and  girls  do  not  get  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  for  the  short  time  they  attend  school  they  should 
have  the  very  best  facilities  and  the  most  favorable  opportunities  for 
growth. 

The  achievement  of  the  Maryland  legislature  of  1922  marks  an  epoch 
in  educational  progress  in  this  State.  The  increase  in  salaries  of  first 
grade  teachers,  with  the  differential  in  favor  of  the  rural  teacher,  will 
make  teaching  in  the  country  more  attractive  for  the  normal  school 
graduate.*  By  increasing  the  support  and  enlarging  the  facilities  of 
the  State  normal  schools,  and  by  providing  for  an  additional  normal 
school  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  legislature  furnished  the  means  of 
preparing  an  adequate  number  of  trained  teachers.  Training  of 
teachers  in  service  through  expert  supervision  is  made  State-wide  and 
compulsory,  and  will  result  in  raising  the  more  poorly  trained  teachers 
to  higher  professional  levels.  The  Equalization  Fund  guarantees  to 
''very  county  an  opportunity  equal  to  that  of  every  other  county  to 
maintain  a  good  school  system.  As  the  poorer  teachers  drop  out  they 
can  be  succeeded  by  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications  without  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  local  taxation.  Any  community  may  now  de- 
mand for  its  children  as  good  a  teacher  as  there  is  anywhere,  and  the 
State  will  take  care  of  the  additional  cost.  The  best  is  none  too  good 
for  the  country  child,  and  Maryland  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  until  the 
best  is  accorded  every  child,  rural  and  urban  alike. 

*See  table  20,  p.  50. 
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BUEEAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS 

Data  Collected  by  I.  Jewell  Simpson,  Assistant  Director 
Comparative  Study  Made  by  Bessie  C.  Stern,  Statistician 

The  Results  of  Tests  in  Maryland 

Since  January,  1931,  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements  has 
directed  or  been  in  touch  with  testing  in  eighteen*  of  the  twenty-three 
counties  of  the  State.  Whenever  the  administrative  or  supervisory  staf? 
of  a  county  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  Bureau,  it  was  given.  In 
order  to  reach  all  of  the  counties  asking  for  it,  testing  has  been  carried 
on  in  some  county  during  practically  every  month  of  the  school  year. 
In  nearly  all  cases  where  gradedf  and  rural$  schools  have  been  tested, 
the  results  achieved  in  both  types  of  schools  have  been  shown  separately. 
(See  Table  34.) 

The  per  cent  of  rural  pupils  tested  in  Carroll  and  Garrett  counties 
(five  and  eleven,  respectively)  is  almost  too  small  a  sampling  to  make 
the  results  completely  reliable  for  comparison  with  the  larger  percent- 
ages tested  in  other  counties.  The  number  tested  at  Solomon's  Island, 
the  only  graded  school  in  Calvert  County  (forty-seven  pupils  distri- 
buted in  five  grades),  is  too  small  to  make  comparison  with  other  coun- 
ties worth  while.  The  results  obtained  in  this  school,  in  which  all  of 
the  teachers  hold  first  grade  certificates,  are  very  good. 

Need  for  Monthly  Standards 

When  standard  tests  are  used  systematically,  they  are  usually  given 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  In  this  way  a 
teacher  may  discover  early  in  the  year  the  capacity  of  her  pupils  in 
given  subjects  and  diagnose  the  weaknesses  of  the  pupils ;  at  the  end  of 
the  year  she  can  find  out  how  much  has  been  accomplished  in  overcom- 
ing difficulties  and  in  bringing  grov/th  and  power  in  the  subjects  taught. 
Standards  for  the  first  and  last  parts  of  the  year  are  available  in  the 
Monroe  standardized  survey  tests  in  arithmetic  and  silent  reading, 
which  have  been  used  almost  exclusively  for  testing  in  the  counties. 

Since  it  has  been  necessary  in  Mar)dand  to  give  the  tests  during 
every  month  of  the  school  year,  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  work 
out  monthly  standards,  which  were  obtained  by  interpolation  between 
the  revised  standards  available  for  October  and  May.  By  having 
monthly  standards  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  results  achieved  in  the 
various  counties,  if  the  median  score  made  by  the  county  is  divided  by 

*  In  five  of  the  eighteen  counties  the  aid  given  was  chiefly  through  discussing  remedial 
measures  at  teachers'  conferences,  or  in  explaining  the  method  of  doing  the  testing.  This 
was  true  of   Baltimore,   Montgomery,  Talbot,   Queen   Anne's,  and  Caroline   counties. 

t  Graded  schools  are  those  having  three  or  more  teachers. 

'X  Rural  schools  are  those  having  one  teacher  or  two  teachers. 
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the  standard  score  for  the  appropriate  month.  Thus  a  per  cent  of  ef- 
ficiency is  obtained,  which  makes  the  achievements  of  the  several  coun- 
ties comparable,  no  matter  in  what  month  they  were  tested.  One  hun- 
dred, therefore,  becomes  the  standard  which  the  median  score  should 
equal  or  exceed.  If  a  county  has  a  higher  per  cent  when  it  is  tested 
the  second  time,  it  shows  that  improvement  has  been  made. 

TABLE  34 

PLACE,  TIME,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  IN  MARYLAND 

COUNTIES,  JANUARY,  1921,— JUNE,  1922 


County 


Date   of 
Testing 


Number  Tested 


Per  Cent  of  October, 

1921,   Enrollment, 

Grades  III-VIII 

Tested  in 


Graded 
Schools 


Rural 
Schools 


Graded 
Schools 


Rural 
Schools 


Allegany,  1 Oct.,  1921 

Allegany,  2 May,  1922a. . . 

Baltimore,  1 May,  1922&... 

Calvert.  1 ......Jan.,  1922 

Carroll,  1 March,   1922. . 

Cecil,  1 Jan.,  1922 

Dorchester,   1 May,   1921 

Dorchester.  2 March,    1922c. 

Frederick  City  \\ Feb.,  1922 

and  Brunswick  j  2 May,  1922a 

Garrett,   1 May,  1922.... 

Harford,    1 Sept.,    1921c/.. 

Harford,    2 June,  1922o.  . . 

Howard,  1 Nov.,  1921 

Kent,  1 Dec,   1921^... 

Kent,  2 May,   1922/... 

Prince  George's,   1 Sept.,    1921 . .  . 

Prince  George's,  2 May,   1922a... 

Somerset,    \g April,  1921 . . . 

Washington,    \g March,   1921.. 

Washington,   2 March,  \922h. 


5,265 
4,582 
4,333 
47 
1,058 
757 
812 
456c 
1,398 
1,291 
508 
641  d 
637d 
491 
325^ 
202/ 
2,040 
1,945 

787^ 
2,892(7 
2,2Uh 


1,170 
1,021 
1,983 

"'92 

386 


228 
1,202  J 

'594 


994 
1,059 
2485 
306^ 


91 

79 

87 

92 

69 

75 

77 

43c 

42 

39 

75 

6\d 

6\d 

87 

45^ 

28/ 

91 

87 

59^ 

72^ 

55A 


78 
68 
76 

'5 

38 


11 
82d 


72 
76 
S9g 
I85 


Total  Number  Tested : 

First   time 21,354 

Second  time 11,327 


Grand  Total 32.681 


7,203 
2,080 

9,283 


a.  Tests  given  by  superintendent,  supervisors,   or  teachers,  without  aid   from  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Measurements. 

b.  Giving,   scoring,  and  tabulating  the   results  of  tests  in   Baltimore  County  were  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Towson  Normal  School. 

c.  Cambridge  only. 

d.  Havre   de    Grace,    Aberdeen,   and   Bel   Air   only,   one   three-room    school   having   been 
included  with  the  rural  schools. 

e.  Chestertown  and  Rock  Hall. 

f.  Chestertown  only. 

g.  Two-teacher   schools  are  included  as  graded   .schools,  and  only  the  oiie-teachcr   schools 
are  classified  as  rural;  the  number  and  per  cent  are  therefore  inaccurate. 

h.     Hagerstown  only. 
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Silent  Reading  in  Maryland  Counties 

Althoug-h  results  are  available  in  arithmetic,  spelling  in  some  cases, 
and  in  rate  of  silent  reading-,  the  per  cent  of  efficiency  in  the  compre- 
hension of  silent  reading  has  been  singled  out  for  study  in  this  report. 
This  has  been  decided  upon  for  two  reasons:  first,  to  simplify  the 
report,  and,  second,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  improving  silent 
reading.  To  secure  progress  in  silent  reading  is  much  more  difficult 
than  to  bring  about  better  results  in  the  fundamental  operations,  frac- 
tions, and  decimals  in  arithmetic. 

No  county  in  Maryland  is  up  to  standard  in  all  grades.  Graded 
schools  in  a  few  counties  (Baltimore,  Allegany,  and  Harford)  and  a  few 
city  schools  (Hagerstown,  Chestertown,  and  Frederick)  have  reached 
or  exceeded  the  standard  of  one  hundred  in  grades  6  and  7,  and 
Frederick  City  and  Brunswick  are  above  standard  also  in  grades  4  and  5. 

In  every  county  a  definite  improvement  in  efficiency  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  grades  is  very  marked,  with  certain  exceptions  occurring 
in  grades  4,  6,  and  7. 

A  figure  "1"  appearing  after  the  name  of  the  county  or  city  in  the 
tables  indicates  that  this  test  was  the  first  one  given ;  a  figure  "2"  that 
a  second  form  of  the  same  test  has  been  used.  The  second  form  has 
been  given  later  in  the  school  year  or  in  the  following  year. 

The  results  which  can  be  obtained  in  large  centralized  graded  schools 
in  the  cities  of  Hagerstown,  Frederick,  and  Brunswick  are  not  entirely 
comparable  with  the  achievements  of  all  the  schools  in  a  county  which 
have  three  or  more  teachers  and  which  are  located  in  both  urban  and 
rural  sections.  The  former  would  naturally  be  expected  to  obtain  better 
results. 

How  Far  Below  Standard  are  Elementary  School 
Seventh-Grade  Pupils 

The  median  child  in  grade  7  of  graded  schools  in  Baltimore  and 
Harford  counties  and  in  the  cities  of  Frederick,  Hagerstown,  and 
Chestertown  is  at  or  above  the  standard  for  the  seventh  grade.  In 
the  other  counties  the  median  pupil  is  more  or  less  behind, — in  some 
cases  being  as  much  as  two  and  a  half  years  below  standard.  (See 
Table  35.) 

In  the  one-  and  two-teacher  schools,  conditions  are  much  worse, 
the  pupils  being  from  a  half  year  to  two  years  below  standard.  In 
the  one-teacher  schools  of  the  eight  counties  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able, the  median  seventh  grade  child  reaches  a  standard  acceptable  only 
for  grades  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  third  years  below  the 
seventh  grade. 
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TABLE  35 

PUPIL     MAKING     MEDIAN     SCORE     IN     SEVENTH     GRADE     HAS 

ABILITY    TO    COMPREHEND    SILENT    READING    OF    PUPIL 

OF  STANDARD  ABILITY  IN   THE   FOLLOWING   GRADES 

Standard    Equals    7 


One 
Teacher 


Schools  Flaving 

County  or  City  Three  or  more  One  and  Two 

Teachers  Teachers 

Chestertown,  2 7.60 

Frederick  City  and  Brunswick,  2 7.50 

Harford,    2 7.43 

Hagerstown,  2 7.25 

Frederick  City  and  Brunswick.  1 7.22 

Baltimore,   1 7.07  6.46 

Chestertown,  1 6,86 

Allegany,  2 6.80  6.03 

Carroll,  1 ^ 6.70  6.23 

Prince   George's,  2 6.76  5.50 

Harford,   1 t6.60  *5.95 

Cecil,  1 6.43 

Howard,   1 6.15  5.03 

Allegany,    1 6,20  5.27 

Garrett,    1 5.77  5.93 

Prince  George's,   1 5.64  5.18 

Somerset,  1 t5.07 

Hagerstown,   1 4.88 

Dorchester,    1 4.60  4.90 

Washington,   1 $4.52 

*  Includes  one  three-teacher  school, 
t  Excludes  one  three-teacher  school. 
i  Includes  two-teacher  schools  also. 


5.14 


4.85 
5.58 

4.95 
4.90 

5.21 
4.37 

4.47 
3.62 


Elimination  of  the  Age  Factor 

In  some  counties  the  children  in  the  various  grades  are  much  older 
than  is  true  in  other  counties.  This  difference  is  due  to  late  entrance 
to  school  and  to  failure  to  receive  regular  promotion  through  the  grades 
For  example,  the  median  age  of  children  in  grade  3  in  Dorchester 
County  is  nine  months  less  than  it  is  for  children  in  Howard  County. 
Older  children  of  normal  intelligence  should  be  more  mature  and  com- 
prehend what  they  read  better  than  younger  children  in  the  same  grade. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  children  will  drop  out  before  completing  the 
elementary  school,  and  we  should,  therefore,  attempt  to  give  them  as 
great  a  command  of  the  fundamental  tools  of  knowledge  as  possible. 

For  these  reasons,  monthly  standard  scores  which  children  are 
expected  to,  reach  in  the  various  grades  have  been  increased  correspond- 
ingly, if  the  median  age  of  the  children  is  more  than  9  in  grade  3,  10 
in  grade  4,  11  in  grade  5,  12  in  grade  6,  and ,13  in  grade  7,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  as  shown  by  the  age-grade  study  in  October,  1921. 
For  example,  the  median  age  in  grade  4  in  Cecil  County  was  10.9  years 
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as  of  September,  1921.  Cecil  County  fourth  grade  children  were  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  standard  nine  months  ahead  of  that  for  March  (when 
the  tests  were  given),  or  the  standard  for  fifth  grade  children  in 
February.  In  this  way,  the  factor  of  age  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
scores  as  far  as  possible. 

Growth  in  the  Countiks 

From  Chart  El,  it  is  evident  that  the  testing  program  stimulated 
the  teachers  to  attack  the  problem  of  improving  rate  and  comprehension 
of  silent  reading.  With  the  exception  of  grades  4  and  5  in  Cambridge, 
and  grade  3  in  Frederick  City  and  Brunswick,  every  county  and  city 
tested  twice  shows  a  considerable  growth.  In  Allegany,  Harford, 
and  Prince  George's  counties,  progress  is  most  marked  in  the  lower 
grades,  while  in  Hagerstown  the  upper  grades  show  very  great 
improvement. 

Lower  Grades  vs.  Upper  Grades 

That  children  improve  in  efficiency  as  they  go  through  the  grades 
will  be  seen  by  looking  down  the  columns  of  Table  36.  The  poorest 
work  is  done  in  Grade  3  and  each  grade  above  shows  some  improve- 
ment. More  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  the  lower  grades,  so 
that  early  in  school  life  children  may  acquire  greater  power  in  reading. 
The  upper  grades  will  benefit  from  the  better  results  which  are  obtained 
in  the  lower  grades. 

TABLE  Z6 

PER  CENT*  OF  STANDARD   SCORE   MADE  BY  MEDIAN   PUPIL  IN 

GRADED  AND  RURAL  SCHOOLS  IN  COUNTY  HAVING  HIGHEST, 

MEDIAN,  AND  LOWEST  PER  CENT  IN  EACH  GRADE 

Standard  =  100 


\ 


Minimum  Median  Maximum 

Grade 

Graded       Rural         Graded      Rural         Graded        Rural 

3 35  17  59^5  Z)^  80  65~ 

4 42  34  72  50  86  77 

5 57  47  81  59  104  79 

6 71  48  86  7Z  99  93 

7 70 53 89.5  80  102 91 

*Q)rrccted  for  age   differences. 

Rural  vs.  Graded  Schools 

Comparison  of  the  pairs  of  columns  for  graded  and  rural  schools  in 
Table  36  will  show  the  advantage  that  the  graded  children  have  over 
the  rural  children  in  their  reading  ability.  In  Table  37  this  is  given 
in  greater  detail  for  the  individual  counties.  The  differences  are 
partially  explained  by  the  meagerness  of  preparation  of  rural  teachers 
compared  with  those  in  the  graded  schools  in  all  the  counties  except 
Baltimore.    (See  Tables  14  and  15,  pages 40  and  41.) 
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CILIRT   E-1 

COMPREHENSION  OP  SILENT  READING — COMPARATIVE  SCORES 

MADE  IN  3IARY1.AND  COUNTIES  AND  CITIES,  TESTED 

TWICE  DUI^ING  1921  AND  1922,  IN  MONROE 

SILENT  READING  TEST,  REVISED 


^                        OAXe    OF      Brc.Tit    of    StaTvdavJ     Score     fA*it.     Vy  Mmiti.nTof>,\    in  €taj* 
CITY  ""^^  3  ^  S  G  7_ 

SrANDARD 


AlLZGANY 


(  /VUy       1921   ^ 


ORONSWICK 


HARFORD 


PR.  GEORGE^ 


HAGGisrowv, 

WASH  ((yfrTOW 


ALLEOANY 


PRGEORGE'S    S 


j  F*(rro*TY  1922 
(MiY         '92Z 

(   Sept.       1921  EI 
I  %-nt.        \q-77Sgfeo 

J  Sept.       \S2\ 

I  May  192-^ 
jMaj-tK  192) 
li^avcK  1322 


yOcto5>f<-1921^ 

j"S«prt     lg2jS 
/^iy     I922E 


GRADED    SCHOOLS 


RURAL  SCHOOLS 
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TABLE  yi 

PER  CENT*  GRADED  SCHOOLS  ARE  AHEAD  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  COMPREHENSION  OF  SILENT  READING  IN  EACH  GRADE 

Standard  =  100 

County  GRADE 

3  4  5  6  7 

Baltimore    8  0  8  2  6. 

Allegany,   2 13  2  11  5  12 

Carroll  24  4  10  4  5 

Garrett  10  9  9  29  —2 

Prince  George's,  2 17  20  21  9  14 

Dorchester    22  25  35  4  —1 

Allegany,    1 12  19  21  12  9 

Harford    14  6  5  6  9 

Howard  5  15  9  8  11 

Somerset  11  H  29  8  6 

Prince  George's,  1 18  8  8  6  6 

Washington 36  24  26  23  20 

•  Corrected  for  age  differences. 

Factors  Explaining  Low  Scores 

There  are  many  factors  which  account  for  the  poor  showing  of  some 
of  the  counties!.    The  three  most  important  are  the  following : 

1.  Untrained  teachers. 

2.  Lack  of  supervision. 

3.  Lack  of  sufficient  provision  of  textbooks  and 
aids  to  instruction. 

4.  Lack    of    experience    of    pupils    in    taking 
standard  tests. 

Training  of  Teachers 

In  the  per  cent  of  white  elementary  teachers  who  have  first  grade 
certificates*  (based  on  normal  school  graduation  or  the  equivalent), 
Baltimore  County  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  the  counties  and 
cities  tested.*  The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  teachers  in 
the  rural  and  in  the  graded  schools  of  Baltimore  County  is  very 
slight.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Baltimore  County  rural  children  do 
better  in  the  tests  than  do  the  children  in  any  other  county  in  which 
practically  all  of  the  pupils  in  the  grades  were  tested.  Also,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  difference  between  the  scores  in  rural  and  graded 
schools  in  Baltimore  County  is  less  than  in  any  other  county  where  all 
of  the  children  in  both  types  of  schools  were  tested.  (See  Table 
37  for  verification.) 

•  See  Charts  L  and  M,  pages  42  and  43;  and  Tables  14  and  15,  pages  40  and  41. 
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In  general,  a  comparison  of  Table  35,  page  93,  and  the  charts  and 
tables  exhibiting  certification  of  teachers,  will  show  a  rather  close 
correlation  between  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  the  work  of  the 
children. 

The  certification  of  the  teachers  in  the  small  number  of  rural 
schools  tested  in  Carroll  and  Garrett  counties  is  much  higher  than  the 
average  of  all  the  rural  schools  in  these  counties. 

Well  trained  teachers  are  secured  only  by  paying  good  salaries.  Much 
of  the  difficulty  can,  therefore,  be  obviated  by  educating  the  community 
to  the  point  of  spending  money  to  secure  trained  teachers.  Under  the 
1922  minimum  salary,  each  county  superintendent  should  be  held 
responsible,  in  the  long  run,  for  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  local 
high  school  graduates  into  the  normal  schools  to  take  the  place  of  all 
elementary  teachers  who  resign.  With  competent  supervision  and 
better  trained  teachers,  which  are  cur  main  objectives  during  the  next 
ten  years,  satisfactory  results  should  soon  be  secured. 

Lack   of   Supervisiok 

Competent  supervision  is  another  factf)r  which  has  much  to  do 
with  bringing  and  keeping  the  schools  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency 
compatible  with  the  teaching  staff  available.  This  can  be  measured, 
in  a  way,  by  the  number  of  years  since  September,  1916,  the  counties 
tested  have  employed  supervisors  and  the  average  number  of  teachers 
in  the  county  per  supervisor  in  1920-1921.  A  number  of  the  counties 
have  had  supervisors  over  the  entire  period,  but  in  a  few  cases  they 
were  not  professionally  trained  for  their  work,  and  there  have  been 
changes  from  year  to  year,  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  carrying 
out  of  any  definite  policy. 

Baltimore  County  has  not  only  the  best  trained  teaching  staff,  but  it 
has  given  its  teachers  more  supervision  than  any  other  county  in  the 
State. 

Those  counties  obtaining  the  poorest  results  in  the  tests  have  lacked 
supervision  and  a  well  trained  teaching  staff.  Garrett  and  Carroll 
make  up  partially  for  their  poorly  prepared  staff'  by  the  competent 
supervision  they  have  had.  This  is  reflected  in  the  testing  in  their 
relatively  high  standing  among  the  counties.  The  best  results,  how- 
ever, can  not  be  expected  from  supervisors  who  have  more  than 
sixty  teachers  to  reach,  a  condition  which  will  be  eliminated  in  the 
near  future.     (See  Chart  V,  first  column,  page  68.) 

Expenditures  on  Aids  to  Instruction 

Counties  that  provide  plenty  of  books  for  children  to  read  will, 
with  professionally  trained  teachers  and  good  supervision,  graduate 
pupils  who  are  able  to  read  rapidly  and  with  comprehension.  If 
material  to  read  is  not  supplied,  children  can  not  become  good  readers. 
In  general,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  counties  spending  the  most  money 
for  such  aids  to  teachers  have  had  the  best  results  from  their  pupils. 
(See  Chart  V,  middle  column,  page  68.) 
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Other  Factors 

I 

The  county  supervisory  officials  themselves  can  probably  think 
of  many  other  explanations  for  the  good  or  poor  showing  of  the  pupils. 
Among  the  causes  may  be  familiarity  with  tests,  size  of  classes,  attend- 
ance of  pupils,  etc.  The  more  thought  given  to  the  effects  of  all  of  the 
contributory  factors,  the  sooner  will  Maryland  children  be  doing  as 
j.'^ood  or  better  work  than  children  in  the  more  progressive  communities 
throughout  the  countr)'. 

Objectives  for  1932-1923 

Plans  for  th.e  Held  zvork  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements 
for  1922-1923  include: 

J.  The  giving  of  standardized  tests  in  silent  reading  and  arithmetic 
to  all  pupils  in  grades  three  to  seven,  inclusive,  in  five  counties. 
These  are  counties  in  which  practically  no  work  of  this  kind 
has  been  undertaken.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  a 
supervisor  in  every  county  in  Marjdand,  and  she  will  undertake 
the  follow-up  work.  Some  assistance  in  follow-up  work  will 
be  given  by  the  Bureau  in  certain  counties. 

II.  Early  in  the  fall  of  1922  the  county  supervisors  in  conference 
adopted  as  their  main  objective  for  the  year  the  achievement 
by  Maryland  schools  of  standard  results  in  silent  reading  and 
the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic,  if  possible.  During  October, 
1922,  a  bulletin  on  silent  reading  and  one  on  arithmetic  were 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements  as  a 
practical  aid  to  supervisors  and  teachers  in  this  work. 

III.  A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  tests  in  the  comprehension  of 
silent  reading,  given  in  fourteen  counties  of  the  State  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements,  has 
been  sent  to  all  the  superintendents  and  supervisors.  Compe- 
tition among  the  counties  has  already  stimulated  them  to  improve 
attendance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  competition  will  promote  the 
work  in  the  three  R's. 

In  the  tests  which  were  given  in  the  counties  last  year,  the 
poorest  scores  relatively  were  made  by  third  grade  pupils. 
This  points  the  need  for  careful  attention  to  primary  reading. 
In  counties  where  the  need  is  greatest,  the  Bureau  will  en- 
courage the  giving  of  standardized  tests  in  the  second  grade, 
using  the  results  to  stimulate  and  promote  remedial  work  in  the 
primar}'-  grades. 

In  those  counties  which  are  up  to  standard  in  the  fundamentals 
of  arithmetic,  reasoning  tests  will  be  given. 
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IV.  The  ages  of  pupils  will  continue  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  connection  with  their  performance  on  tests,  in  order  that  the 
elimination  of  the  excessive  number  of  over-age  pupils  may 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  adminisfrative  zvork  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measure- 
ments for  1922-1923  includes  the  following : 

I,     Planning  a  comprehensive  system  of  records  for  child  account- 
ing to  supplement  and  improve  the  existing  system. 
At  the  meeting  of  county  superintendents  and  supervisors  on 
September  28,  1922,  the  introduction  at  once  of  the  following 
pupil  cumulative  record  cards  was  adopted: 

1.  Cumulative  record  card  to  contain  the  history  of  each 
elementary  pupil  while  he  is  in  a  particular  school.  This 
card  will  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  school. 

2.  Admission,  Discharge,  and  Promotion  Card  to  contain  cumu- 
lative history  of  each  elementary  pupil,  to  remain  in  pos- 
session of  child  upon  graduation  or  permanent  withdrawal 
from  school. 

3.  Cumulative  absence  and  withdrawal  report  for  use  of  teacher 
and  attendance  officer  in  reporting  on  and  investigating 
absences  when  the  cause  is  unknown  or  unlawful.  (Adaptation 
of  Philadelphia  form.) 

In  order  that  summary  reports  for  classes  and  schools  ma»y 
be  more  valuable,  the  following  uniform  blanks  will  be  introduced 
at  once : 

1.  Supplement  to  teacher's  register  to  provide  a  more  accurate 
method  of  computing  enrollment,  number  belonging,  and 
per  cent  of  attendance,  and  a  code  sheet  for  use  in  recording 
attendance. 

2.  Teacher's  monthly  report  blank  to  show  enrollment,  numbei* 
belonging,  admissions,  withdrawals,  aggregate  days  belonged 
and  attended,  and  per  cent  of  attendance.     (See  page  31.) 

3.  Age-grade  blank,  to  be  used  in  reporting  ages  on  Septem- 
ber 1  to  nearest  birthday,  by  sex — report  to  be  made  Novem- 
ber 30. 

The  county  superintendents  will  furnish  summaries  of  the 
attendance  report  (2)  to  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measure- 
ments. The  Bureau  will  undertake,  with  the  aid  of  the  Tabula- 
ting Machine  Company,  to  summarize  foj  each  county  the  in- 
dividual school  age  grade  reports.  These  will  be  summarized  for 
the  State  and  the  rank  of  the  counties  in  attendance,  over-age, 
and  survival,  will  be  reported  back  to  them. 
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In  January,  1923,  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  principal's 
annual  report  will  be  presented  to  the  county  superintendents  and 
discussed.  Whatever  material  can  be  studied  profitably  and 
followed  up  by  superintendents  will  be  tabulated  and  summarized. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  information  which  is  available  regarding 
children  in  the  schools.  If  this  could  be  systematically  tabulated, 
interpreted,  and  studied,  over  a  period  of  years,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly help  in  modifying  school  practice  to  meet  children's 
needs  more  completely.  But  with  the  very  limited  clerical  staffs 
in  the  offices  of  the  county  superintendents,  the  summary  of 
these  facts  for  large  groups  of  pupils  is  very  difficult.  The 
facts  are  significant  only  when  they  can  be  obtained  for  large 
groups.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  counties  varies  from 
58  to  178.  The  summary  of  many  more  items  than  are  now 
required  for  each  school  would  add  an  intolerable  burden  to  the 
clerical  staflFs  of  these  counties. 

II.  Continued  studies  will  be  made  of  attendance,  per  pupil  costs, 
certification  and  salary  of  teachers,  size  of  classes,  educational 
index  numbers  for  the  counties,  tax  rates,  results  of  tests,  and 
compliance  with  the  requirements  for  the  receipt  of  the  Equali- 
zation Fund,  with  the  object  of  stimulating  competition  among 
the  counties  in  carrying  out  the  wisest  educational  procedure. 


Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements 
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SUPERVISION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Samuel  M.  North,  State  Supervisor 
E.  Clarke  Fontaine.  District  Supervisor 

Increase  in  Number  of  Schools 

During  the  school  year  1921-1922,  twelve  high  schools  were  added  to 
the  Approved  List,  which,  on  June  30,  1922,  thus  numbered  133.  These 
new  schools  are : 

High  Schools  and  Counties 
Crapo,  Dorchester;  Girdletree,  Worcester. 
Midland,  Allegany;  Tracy's,  Anne  Arundel;  Hunt- 
ingtown,  Calvert ;^New  Windsor,  Charles  Carroll, 
Carroll;  Rising  Sun,  Cecil;  Eldorado,  Dorchester; 
vSavage,  Howard;  Fort  Foote,  Prince  George's; 
Powellville,    IVicoinico. 

Other  changes  in  the  Approved  List  were  caused  by  the  advancement 
of  several  schools  from  the  third  group  to  the  second,  and  of  others 
from  the  second  group  to  the  first.    These  changes  are  as  follows : 

Group     Number  High  Schools  and  Counties 

3  to  2  13         Flintstone,  Mt.  Savage,  Cumberland  and  Cumber-, 

land  Colored,  Allegany;  Annapolis  Colored,  Anne 
Arundel;  Indian  Head.  Charles;  Cambridge  Col- 
ored, Dorchester;  Myersville,  Frederick:  Grants- 
ville,  Garrett;  Slate  Ridge,  Harford;  Damascus, 
Fairland,  Montgomery;  Deal's  Island,  Somerset; 
Hancock,  Washington. 

2  to  1  6         Randallstown,    Baltimore ;    Taney  town,     Carroll; 

East  New  Market,  Dorchester;  Libertytown,  Fred- 
erick;  Kitzmiller,  Garrett;  Poolesville,  Montgomery. 

1  to  2  1         Nanticoke,  Wicomico  ( the  enrollment  having  fallen 

off). 

Distribution  of  High  Schools 

The  distribution  of  the  approved  high  schools  is  shown  on  the 
accompanying  map  (Chart  AA),  and  the  legend  explains  the  require- 
ments for  the  classification  of  the  several  groups. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  schools  applying  for  approval 
was  only  12,  as  against  35  in  1920-1921.  This  was  to  be  expected,  as 
1920-1921  was  the  first  school  year  during  which  the  provisions  of  the 
1920  law  could  be  taken  advantage  of  by  a  large  number  of  schools, 
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equipped,  under  the  liberal  provisions  of  that  Act,  to  advance  to  the 
Approved  List.  The  wisdom  of  affording  high  school  advantages  to 
as  many  as  possible  of  our  children  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  23 
schools  admitted  to  the  third  group  in  1920-1921,  13  advanced  within 
a  year  to  the  second  group.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  small  high 
schools  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  live  at  great 
distances  from  the  large  schools  of  the  first  group. 

Elementary  Schools  Attempting  High  Schoc>l  Work 

It  seems  expedient  to  make  brief  mention  at  this  point  of  the  anoma- 
lous condition  existing  in  a  few  counties  of  the  State  growing  out  of  the 
attempt  of  certain  elementary  schools  to  offer  one  or  two  years  of  work 
beyond  the  elementary  grades.  This  is  an  unfortunate  situation  which 
seems  to  have  originated  before  the  era  of  good  roads  and  when  high 
schools  were  much  less  numerous  than  they  are  now.  It  has  persisted, 
nevertheless,  to  the  present,  especially  in  a  few  counties  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  State,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  changed  conditions  seem  to 
render  such  abortive  attempts  to  do  work  of  a  strictly  high  school  grade 
unnecessary.  Moreover,  the  situation  is  aggravated  by  reason  of  the 
continued  custom  of  equating  the  so-called  high  school  work  completed 
by  the  pupils  of  such  schools  as  equal  in  credit-value  to  the  work  com- 
pleted in  the  same  subjects  in  approved  high  schools.  It  scarcely  needed 
inspection  to  prove  conclusively  the  absurdity  of  this  pretension,  or  to 
bring  very  prominently  into  the  focus  of  consciousness  of  the  county 
superintendent  and  of  the  supervisor  alike  that  the  situation  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  was  not  only  unfair  to  the  pupils  attending  such  schools, 
but  was  at  the  same  time  a  contravention  of  all  efforts  to  maintain  and 
raise  the  standard  of  the  approved  high  schools  of  the  State.  About 
twenty  schools  of  the  type  under  consideration  have  been  inspected  by 
the  State  during  the  present  school  session  (1922-23).  In  only  one  case 
is  the  work  in  the  high  school  subjects  being  done  on  an  approved  high 
school  basis.  The  recitation  periods  range  from  15  to  30  minutes  in 
length ;  the  equipment  is  far  below  standard  requirements  for  approved 
high  schools ;  the  teacher  in  practically  every  instance  holds  a  grade 
of  certificate  which  does  not  entitle  her  to  do  high  school  work.  The 
high  school  classes  in  these  schools  are  for  the  most  part  very  small, 
ranging  from  one  to  five  pupils,  and  the  teacher,  on  being  interrogated, 
has  almost  invariably  stated  that  she  is  forced  to  neglect  the  interests 
of  her  elementary  pupils  on  account  of  the  time  and  effort  she  is  com- 
pelled to  expend  on  the  small  minority  of  the  pupils  who  are  attempting 
high  school  work. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  superintendents  of  the  counties 
•in  which  these  schools  are  located  are  alive  to  the  anomaly  of  the  situa- 
tion and  are  making  plans  to  eliminate  as  speedily  as  possible  the  so- 
called  high  school  work  in  such  schools.  This  has  been  done  success- 
fully in  many  of  the  counties  by  a  system  of  transportation  and  con- 
solidation.      Elimination    seems     really    the    only     solution    to    this 
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problem,  except  in  those  cases  where  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  of 
high  school  grade  can  be  served  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  third- 
group  high  school.  In  all  other  cases,  the  wise  procedure  would  seem 
to  consist  in  serving  official  notice  to  the  communities  affected  that  work 
beyond  the  elementary  grades  hereafter  attempted  in  the  school  will  be 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  such  pupils  as  do  not  contemplate  pursuing  their 
education  further ;  that  in  no  case  can  high  school  credits  be  expected, 
and  that  pupils  who  expect  to  go  to  high  school,  should  begin  their  high 
school  career  in  a  regular,  approved  high  school,  or  immediately  after 
they  have  completed  the  work  of  the  elementary  school. 

Enrollment  and  Attp:ndance 

The  outstanding  facts  graphically  shown  in  Chart  BB  and  in  the 
tabulation  in  Table  39,  are  that  both  the  enrollment,  13,186,  and  the 
attendance,  11,463,  for  1921-22,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
attain  the  highest  increase  in  the  history  of  our  county  high  schools,  the 
increase  in  each  item  amounting  to  2,000.  This  is  a  gain  of  18%  in 
enrollment  and  of  21%  in  attendance,  and  justifies  the  prediction  of  an 
enrollment  of  15,000  in  1922-23. 

TABLE  39 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF 
MARYLAND,  1914-1922 


Year  Ending 

a 
a 

a 
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Annual 
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„     „     ^    ,              Cumnlative 
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10.0 

1917     

19.9 

1918     

22.8 

1919     

26.7 

1920     

47.9 

1921     

21.6  1        80.0 
20.9   1      112.2 

80.0 

1922     

1.998   1      1  flSO 

117.3 

Scarcely  less  noticeable  is  the  20%  increase  (270)  in  the  number  of 
four-year  graduates  over  last  year's  1,363;  and  it  is  more  encouraging 
to  know  that,  beginning  with  next  June  (1923),  we  shall  begin  to  feel 
the  effects  on  our  graduating  classes  of  the  large  increase  in  enrollment, 
as  our  persistence  to  graduation  is  not  only  holding  its  own,  but  is  rapid- 
ly rising  (see  Chart  KK,  page  121).  For  the  attendance  in  white 
high  schools  in  each  county,  see  Chart  E,  page  22. 

This  growth  is  exhibited  in  another  way  in  Chart  CC  which  shows 
that  for  each  one  hundred  high  school  pupils  enrolled  and  attending  in 
1914-1915  there  are  now  (1921-1922)  over  212  enrolled  and  attending, 
and  that  the  attendance  is  notably  better  than  it  was  in  1914-1915. 
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CHART  BB 

GROWTH  IN  ENROLLMENT,  ATTENDANCE  AND  GRADUATES,  IN 

APPROVED  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OP 

MARYLAND,  1915-1922 
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CHART   CC 

CUMULATIVE  PER  CENT  OP  INCREASE  OVER  1914-15  IN  ENROIJ.- 

MENT,  ATTENDANCE,  AND  STATE  AID,  OF  APPROVED 

COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  MARYLAND, 

FOR  EACH  YEAR  TO  1921-22 
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State  Aid  for  High  Schools 

Chart  CC,  p.  106,  however,  tells  an  additional  story,  equally  interest- 
ing and,  perhaps,  more  significant  in  explaining  the  growth  of  the  Mary- 
land high  schools ;  i.  e.,  the  State's  effort  to  encourage  secondary  educa- 
tion by  progressively  increasing  its  high  school  aid  to  the  counties.  The 
chart  shows  that  every  hundred  dollars  contributed  by  the  State  to  the 
counties  for  high  school  support  in  1914-15  has  been  increased  in  suc- 
cessive years,  until,  under  the  terms  of  the  1922  Public  School  Law  and 
the  Governor's  budget,  it  now  amounts  to  $237.  That  is,  the  State  Aid 
for  the  school  year  of  1922-1923  will  have  increased  137%  since 
1014-191"'.  This  rate  of  increase  will  be  exceeded  by  the  growth  in 
enrollment  percentage,  however,  if  the  enrollment  continues  to  show  its 
present  gratifying  strides. 

The  provisions  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1922,  increasing  State 
Aid  to  high  schools  50  per  cent,  are  shown  below.  When  State  aid  to 
high  schools  was  planned  originally,  the  State  was  to  pay  half  of  the  cost 
of  teachers'  salaries.  In  1914-1915  the  counties  paid  55  per  cent,  but 
they  ha.ve  gradually  been  bearing  a  larger  share  of  the  salary  expense, 
until  in  1921-1922,  their  share  amounts  to  77  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditure  for  high  school  salaries,  as  is  shown  in  Chart  DD.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  lower  cost  per  pupil  ($76.85)  in  1921-1922  is  due 
to  the  large  increase  in  attendance,  and  shows  a  decrease  of  $5  per 
pupil  under  the  cost  for  the  previous  year.  The  new  legislation  which 
took  effect  September,  1922,  is  the  result  of  the  State's  effort  to  relieve 
the  counties  of  the  increasing  burden. 

TABLE  40 

STATE  AID  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS— LEGISLATION  OF  1922 

(Former  Allowance  in  Parentheses) 

State  Aid  to  High  Schools  of 
Position  of 

First  Group  Second  Group  Third  Group 

Principal  $   900  ($  600)  $700  ($600)  $650  ($500) 

2  academic  assistants,  each . .      600  (    400)  500  (  400) 

2  special  assistants,  each. . .  .      450  (    300) 

1  academic  assistant 450  (    300) 

Additional  assistants,  each..      150  (    100) 
Maximum  to  a  county  high 

school    5,000  (3,000) 

Maximum     to     a    Baltimore 

City  senior  high  school..  6,000  (3,500) 

Reference  to  this  report  for  last  yearf  will  show  that  the  State 
has  made  a  most  exemplary  eft'ort  for  the  education  of  its  adolescents  by 
increasing  its  high  school  aid,  in  the  Legislature  of  1922,  from  $200,000* 
in  1920-1921  to  $333,750*  in  1922-1923,  for  this  increase  has  not  only 

t  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland,  1921,  p.   56. 

*  Of  this  amount  Baltimore  City  received  $15,850  in    1921-22  and  will  receive  $30,000  in 

l'i22-23. 
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CHART  DD 

AMOUNTS   CONTRIBUTED   BY   THE    STATE   AND   COUNTY   TOWARD 

THE  COST  PER  PUPIL  FOR  SALARIES  OP  TEACHERS  IN 

APPROVED  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1915-1932 

SAS-ARY      COST       PER      PuPlU      IIV.AveRAfrE.    ATTJ^N  OANCC    IW      MICrH    SCHOOt. 
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lightened  the  burden  of  the  individual  counties,  but  has  enabled  them  to 
meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  State  as  to  advancing  the  equip- 
ment of  teachers,  improving  the  quality  of  instruction,  and  raising  the 
general  level  of  high  school  instruction. 

CHART  EE 

RATIO  OF  ATTENDANCE  IN  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  ATTEND- 
ANCE IN  ALL  WHITE  SCHOOLS  OF  MARYLAND  COUN- 
TIES AND  BALTIMORE  CITY,  1918-1922 
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Ratio  of  High  School  Attendance  to  Total  Attendance 

The  ratio  of  high  school  attendance  to  total  attendance  may  best  be 
studied  by  considering  together  Charts  EE  and  FF,  which  show,  in 
several  ways,  how  many  of  our  children  are  going  on  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  the  high  school.  There  was  an  annual  increase  in  this 
respect  from  1914  to  1919  of  only  about  one  per  cent,  a  condition  which 
can  be  understood  (Chart  EE)  by  recalling  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
all  high  schools;  but  the  large  increment  which  began   in   Septem- 
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CHART  FP 

RATIO  OP  ATTENDAXUE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  ATTENDANCE  IN  AliL 
WHITE  SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNTIES,  1921  AND  1922 
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ber,  1919,  has  continued,  the  average  annual  high  school  increase  in  ratio 
for  three  years  being  1.4  per  cent.  In  1931-1922,  nearly  12%  of  the 
attendance  in  the  counties  was  in  the  high  schools  and  this  figure  is  close 
to  the  average  of  the  United  States  in  this  point.  The  gain  for  the  last 
year  was  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  three  years,  1.4  per  cent.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  of  the  eight  counties  of  the  State  that  stand  highest 
in  this  matter  of  sending  their  school  children  into  high  school,  seven 
are  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  all  except  three 
counties  of  the  State  and  Baltimore  City  have  a  seven-grade  elementary 
course  helps  to  increase  this  figure  for  Maryland.  (For  individual 
schools,  see  pages  270  to  275.) 

Per  Cent  oe  Boys  to  Girls  in  High  School 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  our  high  schools  is  showix 
in  Chart  GG.  The  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  in  Maryland  county 
high  schools  was  only  70.6%  last  year;  this  year  it  has  risen  to  74.3%.. 
That  is :  for  every  100  girls  in  our  high  schools  last  year,  there  were 
fewer  than  71  boys ;  but  this  year  there  are  now  more  than  74  boys  to- 
every  100  girls.     (For  individual  schools,  see  pages  270  to  275.) 
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CHART  GG 

RATIO  OF  BOYS  TO  GIKLS  IN  APPROVED  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
BY  COUNTIES,  1921  AND  1922 
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Average  Number  of  Days  in  Session 

The  average  number  of  days  during  which  the  high  schools  are 
actually  in  session  continues  to  increase,  this  year  showing  a  clear  gain 
of  three  days  over  1920-1921.  Only  four  counties  failed  to  meet  the 
180-day  requirement ;  but  each  of  four  others — Cecil,  Kent,  Dorchester, 
and  Frederick — increased  its  school  year  by  five  or  more  days  over  that 
of  last  year.  (See  Chart  G,  page  26,  and  Table  No.  41;  for  individual 
schools,  see  pages  270  to  275.) 


TABLE  41 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  SESSION  IN  WHITE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

County  1920-1921        1921-1922          Increase             Decrease 

State  Average 181.3  183.9               +2.6 

Baltimore   City 182.0  183.9               +  1.9 

County  Average 181.0  184.0               +3.0 

Harford... 193.2  194.7               +1.5 

Howard  190.3  192.7               +  2.4 

Cecil  180.5  189.6               +  9.1 

Anne  Arundel 187.5  188.5               +  1.0 

Kent  181.0  188.5               +  7.0 

Queen  Anne's 189.8  188.5                                        —1.3 

Baltimore    194.9  187.4                                         —7.5 

Dorchester    180.4  186.6                +  6.2 

Frederick    180.9  186.4                +  5.5 

Prince    George's 182.0  185.8                +  3.8 

Montgomery   183.5  184.1               +     .6 

Garrett    184.6  183.5                                         —11 

Caroline    180.0  183.3                +3.3 

Talbot    183.2  182.9                                       _   3 

Wicomico    179.5  180.7                +1.2 

Washington    179.0  180.3               +  1.3 

Somerset    181.5  180.2                                         _1 3 

Worcester   177.5  180.0               +  2.5 

Allegany    181.4  179.3                                        —21 

Carroll   180.0  178.5                                         — I's 

Calvert 94.9  173.1                +78.2 

Charles   168.0  162.2                                       _5  8 
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Per  Cent  of  Enrollment  in  AvEii-\GE  Attendance 

The  per  cent  of  enrollment  in  attendance  for  all  the  counties  together- 
was  87.1,  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  for  the  year.  For  high  schooL 
children,  an  attendance  of  90  per  cent  is  a  reasonable  goal.  The  table 
shows  that  five  counties  secured  an  average  daily  attendance  of  over  90 
per  cent,  of  their  enrollment — Allegany,  Washington,  Wicomico,  Car- 
roll, and  Talbot — and  that  the  greatest  improvement  over  1920-1921  in 
this  particular  was  accomplished  by  two  of  these — Allegany  and  Carroll. 
On  the  other  hand,  ten  counties  fell  below  85  per  cent,  Charles,  Cal- 
vert, and  Wicomico  show  the  greatest  decreases  during  the  year.  Six 
counties  in  all  failed  to  reach  their  1920-1921  attainment.  (See  Chart 
H,  page  30,  and  Table  No.  42.) 

TABLE  42 

PER  CENT.  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  ATTENDANCE  IN  WHITE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

County                     1920-1921  1921-1922  Increase             Decrease^ 

State  Average 87.4  88.2  +.8 

Baltimore  City 89.0  90.1  +1.1 

County  Average 85.1  87.1  +2.0 

Allegany    85.5  92.9  +7.4 

Washington    90.0  91.7  +1.7 

Wicomico   93.9  91.3  —2.6. 

Carroll    82.6  90.9  +8.3 

Talbot    89.6  90.2  +  .6 

Anne  Arundel 87.4  87.9  +  .5 

Dorchester   88.6  87.6  - 1.0) 

Frederick  84.9  87.5  +2.6 

Calvert   90.0  86.5  —33- 

Caroline   84.4  85.9  +1.5 

Baltimore    85.7  85.7 

Kent   83.6  85.7  +2.1 

Worcester    83.6  84.9  +1.3 

Queen   Anne's 85.9  84.5                                     —1.4; 

Prince    George's 83.0  84.0  +1.0 

Harford    83.4  83.9  +.5 

Somerset    80.9  83.7  +2.8 

Montgomery   78.6  83.1  +4.5 

Garrett  79.9  82.4  +2.5 

Cecil   82.4  81.8                                     —  .6< 

Howard  78.5  80.6  +2.1 

Charles   81.0  78.3                                     —2.7' 
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CHART  HH 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  ENROLLMENT  IN  APPROVED  WHITE  HIGH 

SCHOOLS  BY  PER  CENT  PURSUING  EACH  COURSE,  BY 

COUNTIES,  YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31,  1922 
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COUNTY      ToTAi- 
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Per  Cent  of  Pupils  Pursuing  the  Several  Courses 
(Charts  HH  and  II) 

The  Academic  Course  holds  its  long  lead  over  the  General,  the  Voca- 
tional, and  the  Commercial  Courses.  Approximately  the  same  per  cent 
of  pupils  is  pursuing-  the  academic  curriculum  as  did  so  last  year — 
about  71  per  cent  of  all  the  13,469  pupils,  though  there  is  a  slight 
increase  both  in  the  number  of  pupils  taking  the  commercial  work  and 
of  those  taking  vocational  agriculture. 

The  noteworthy  variations  among  the  counties  in  the  high  school 
courses  pursued  are  as  follows: 

Fewer  than  one-half  of  Dorchester's  545  high  school  boys  and  girls 
take  the  academic  course ;  nearly  one  half  of  the  boys  are  taking  the 
commercial  course. 

Over  95%  of  the  457  high  school  boys  and  girls  of  Cecil  are  takiny 
the  academic  course.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  pupils  in  Queen  Anne's, 
Talbot,  Kent,  and  Somerset,  all  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  are  studying 
Latin  as  a  part  of  the  academic  course. 

Fourteen  of  the  22  counties  conducting  high  schools  offer  the  general 
course.    Calvert  offers  only  this  course  to  its  119  boys  and  girls. 

Only  Calvert  and  Charles  do  not  offer  the  commercial  course. 

One  half  the  counties  (11)  give  Vocational  Agriculture  (note  the- 
solid  black  bars  at  the  left  of  the  chart)  and  approximately  one  third 
(7)  Vocational  Home  Economics.  Baltimore  County  gives  part  time 
industrial  courses  at  Sparrows  Point  High  School  in  connection  with: 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

For  courses  in  individual  schools,  see  pages  276  to  281. 
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TABLE  43 

PER  CENT.  OF  PUPILS  PURSUING  VARIOUS  COURSES  IN  HIGH 

SCHOOLS,  1921-22. 


Total 

Enrollment 

PEK  CENT.  OF  ENROLLMENT  PURSniNG  THE 

Academic                 General 
Course                     Course 

Commercial 
Course 

Vocational 
Courses 

Agri- 

HODIC 

Eco- 

1 

culture 

nomies 
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1          1 
Boys]  Girls]  Total 

1           1 
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Girls ITot'll  Boys  Girls 
1           1           1 

Tofl 
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1   Boys 
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5,691  7,778113,469 
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1           1 
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33.8 
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48 
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58 
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96.7 
83.3 

96.3    96.5    .... 
75.8     79.2    16.7 

24.2    20.8 

8.3 

3.7 

4.5 

Charles    

Dorchester    
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35.6 

48.5    42.9     15.7 
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48.7 
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11. S 
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1 
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Queen   Anne's... 
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322 

96.7 

94.0 
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3.3 

60 
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St.    Mary's 
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.... 

.... 

!■■ 

Somerset     
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223 
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90.2 

90.2 

90.2      0.5 

0.2 
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Talbot    

156 

202 

358 

94.9 

89  1 

91.6    .... 
88.8      2.3 

6.1 

«.o 

10.9 

7.8 

8.4 
79 

Washington    

535 
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86.0 
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72.01   72.6|   18.9 

17.0 
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7.8 

11.0 

96 

Worcester     

227 

358 

585 

80.2 

69.6    73.61  .... 

.... 

19.8 

13.4 

15.9 

17.« 

•Includes  0.4  per  cent  taking  part  time  industrial  course.     Excludes  0.7  per  cent  girls  takins 
Tocfttional  agriculture. 

tExcludes  1.8  per  cent  girls  taking  vocational  agriculture. 

Jlncludes  3.9  per  cent  Isoys  taking  part  time  industrial  course  at  Sparrows  Point. 

fExcludes  10.3  per  cent  girls   taking  vocational  agriculture. 
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CHART  n 

!fUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  ENROLLMENT  IN  APPROVED  WHITE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS,  TAKING  MANUAL  TRAINING,  HOME  ECO- 
NOMICS, AND  AGRICULTURE  (STATE),  YEAR 
ENDED  JULY  31,   1922 
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CHART  JJ 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  FROM  APPROVED  \%TnTE  HIGH  SCHOOLS,. 

BY  COUNTIES,  1921  AND  1922 
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Number  and  Distribution  of  Graduates,  June,  1922, 
(Chart  JJ) 

The  total  number  of  four-year  graduates  in  June,  1922,  was  1,633,  an. 
increase  of  270  over  June,  1921.  All  the  counties  except  five  partici- 
pated in  this  increase;  there  was  an  increase  of  66  in  Washington 
County,  one  of  55  in  Baltimore  County,  and  five  counties  showed  in- 
creases of  from  20  to  33.  In  many  cases,  these  larger  increases  came 
from  the  graduation,  as  four-year  students,  of  pupils  who  had  done  two 
or  three  years  of  approved  work  in  near-by  third-  or  second-group, 
schools  and  who  were  induced  to  go  on  to  four-year  graduation.  The 
important  point  in  Chart  JJ,  however,  is  that  the  increase  in  four- 
year  graduates  was  so  widespread,  occurring  in  15  out  of  20  counties^. 
(For  individual  schools,  see  pages  276  to  281.) 
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CHART  KK 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FIRST  YEAR  ENROLLMENT,  1911-1018, 

SURVIVING  TO  GRADUATION  FOUR  YEARS  LATER,  1915- 

1922,  APPROVED  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF 

MARYLAND  COUNTIES 
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Persistence  to  (Four-Year)  Graduation   (Charts  KK  and  LL) 

Much  more  significant  than  the  mere  number  of  graduates  is  the 
abiHty  of  the  schools  to  hold  their  pupils  during  the  full  four-year 
period — the  percentage  of  persistence.  In  this  factor  of  high  school 
progress,  we  have  steadily  advanced;  only  one  year,  1917,  shows  higher 
persistence  than  does  our  percentage  of  48.6  for  this  year,  1922.  This 
means  that  we  held  to  graduation  in  1922  almost  one-half  (1,633)  of  the 
3,357  pupils  who  entered  our  high  schools  four  years  earlier  (Septem- 
ber, 1918),  and  that  we  shall  almost  certainly  show  a  persistence  of 
more  than  50  per  cent  next  year.  The  latest  figures  given  by  the  U.  S. 
'Bureau  of  Education  (for' 1917-18)  show  a  persistence  of  44  per  cent 
for  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole. 
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TABLE  44 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  1922  ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  VARIOUS  YEARS  OF  THE 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 
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The  facts  regarding-  persistence  throughout  the  counties  as  a  p^roup 
during  the  past  decade,  as  explained  above,  are  graphically  exhibited 
in  Chart  KK ;  and  Chart  LL  shows  the,  percentage  of  persistence  by 
the  individual  counties  for  last  year  and  for  this  year.  Washington, 
Dorchester,  and  Montgomery  show  increases  of  19%,  13%,  and 
12%,  respectively.  Cecil,  Caroline,  and  Somerset,  respectively,  sus- 
tained decreases  of  5%,  9%  and  19%.  Six  counties  show,  com- 
pared with  1920-1921,  a  decreased  persistence,  but  fourteen  exhibit  in- 
creases ranging  from  1  to  26%.  Baltimore  County  figures  for  both 
years  are  inaccurate  because  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  the  careers  to 
graduation  of  the  42  second  year  pupils  and  the  102  first  year  students 
in  the  new  annex  who  entered  Baltimore  City  high  schools,  after  annex- 
ation would  have  necessitated  the  payment  of  tuition  if  the  County 
schools  had  been  attended  by  these  pupils. 
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CHART   LL 

bjttmber  a^tf  per  cent  op  first  year  enrollment,  1018-19, 

survi\^n(j  to  graduation  in  1932,  compared  with 

1921,  by  counties 
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Survival  of  First-Year  Enrollment  to  Succeeding  Years  and 
Entering  Maryland  State  Normal  Schools. 

(Table  45,  and  Chart  MM,  pages  123  to  126.) 

The  supply  of  trained  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
State  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  who  enter  the  State  normal  schools,  and  this  function  of  the 
high  school — supplying  students  for  the  normal  school — is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  State.  Table  45  shows  that,  of  3,357  pupils  who 
entered  the  high  schools  in  September,  1918,  somewhat  less  than  three 
fourths  entered  the  second  year,  about  three  fifths  entered  the  third 
year,  slightly  more  than  one  half  entered  the  fourth  year,  less  than  one 
half  graduated,  fewer  than  one  fifth  of  these  1,633  graduates  of  June, 
1922,  entered  the  State  normal  schools,  and  that  the  310  who  did  enter 
the  normal  schools  constituted  only  9.2^o  of  the  original  3,357  who  had 
entered  high  school  four  years  earlier.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
percentage  will  show  a  steady  increase  in  view  of  the  very  good  salaries 
now  available,  under  the  School  Law  of  1922,  to  teachers  who  are 
normal  school  graduates,  and  in  view  of  the  extremely  reasonable  cost 
of  the  normal  school  course. 

TABLE  45 

PER   CENT  OF  FIRST-YEAR  ENROLLMENT   IN    MARYLAND 

COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SURVIVING  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  YEARS 

AND  ENTERING  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


High  School 
Year  Year  Number  Per  Cent 


1918-19  First  3,357  100.0 

1919-20  Second    2,447  72.8 

1920-21  Third    2,048  61.0 

1921-22  Fourth   1,754  522 

1922  Graduates    1,633  48.6 

19.12  Junior  Normal 310  92 

Charts  MM  and  MM-1  place  the  counties  which  conduct  four-year 
high  schools  in  the  order  of  the  percentage  of  survival  of  the  pupils  from 
grade  to  grade  for  the  four-year  period,  September,  1918 — June,  1922, 
and  show  the  percentage  of  these  pupils  which  each  county  sent  to  the 
State  normal  schools  in  September,  1922.  Chart  NN  arranges  the 
counties  in  the  order  of  the  per  cent  of  their  1922  graduates,  girls  and 
boys,  who  entered  the  State  normal  schools  in  September,  1922.  These 
tabulations,  made  this  year  for  the  first  time,  will  prove  instructive  in 
several  ways.  For  example,  they  will  show  where  survival  and  per- 
sistence are  strongest  and  weakest,  stimulate  inquiry  as  to  causes,  and 
motivate  remedial  administration.  They  aflford  a  county  the  opportunity 
to  study  its  own  performance  from  year  to  year,  and  offer  the  oppor- 
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RELATION  OF  SECOND  YEAR  ENROLLMENT,  1919-20,  THIRD  YEAR 

ENROLLMENT,  1920-21,  FOURTH  YEAR  ENROLLMENT,  1921- 

22,  GRADUATES,  1922,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL  JUNIORS, 

FALL  OF  1922,  TO  FIRST  YEAR  ENROLLMENT, 

1918-19,  IN  APPROVED  WHITE  HIGH 

SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNTIES 
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tunity  of  comparison  with  other  counties  similarly  placed  or  conditioned. 
In  brief,  they  afford  to  high  school  administrators  a  reliable  basis  for 
the  scientific  study  of  the  schools  under  their  care. 

Since  only  37.7  per  cent  of  our  girl  graduates  and  4  per  cent  of  our 
boy  graduates  enter  the  normal  schools,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
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CHART  MM-1 

iRELATION  OF  SECOND  YEAR  ENROLLMENT,  1919-20,  THIRD  TEAR 

ENROLLMENT,   1920-21,  FOURTH  YEAR  ENROLLMENT,   1921- 

22,  GRADUATES,  1922,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL  JUNIORS, 
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SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNTIES 
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follow  up  and  find  out  what  the  remainder  are  doing  and  whether 
the  courses  taken  in  high  school  are  meeting  their  needs.  One  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  work  that  our  school  administrators  can  do  is 
such  follow-up  inquiry.  Carroll  County  in  its  annual  report  this  year 
shows  the  following  distribution  of  high  school  graduates : 
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XIJMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  GIRLS  AND  OF  BOYS  WHO  GRADU- 
ATED PROM  THE  FOUR- YEAR  COURSE  IN  APPROVED 
WHITE   HIGH  SCHOOLS  WHO  ENTERED  THE 
JUNIOR  CLASS  OF  MARYLAND  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 
FALL  OF  1922 
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No.        Per  Cent. 

Towson    Normal    School 11  12.4 

College   Zl  41.6 

Teaching  11  12.4 

Employed    16  18.0 

Employed  at  home 6  6.7 

Married  2  2.2 

Moved  Away 1  1.1 

Unknown  5  5.6 

Total   89  100.0 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  know  also  what  type  of  employment  high 
school  graduates  are  finding. 

Number  and  DiSTRinuTioN  (^f  White  High  School  Teachers 
(Chart  F,  p.  23.) 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  white  high  schools  of  the 
counties  in  1921-1932  was  6'J9.  Of  these,  Allegany  had  67,  the  largest 
number,  out  of  363  white  teaching  positions  in  the  county,  and  St. 
Mary's  had  none  among  62  white  teachers.  A  study  of  this  chart 
reveals  the  fact  that  Allegany's  high  school  teachers  constitute  over 
18%  of  the  white  teaching  force  of  the  county ;  Frederick's  nearly 
18%  ;  Baltimore  County's  constitute  less  than  16% ;  and  Washington's, 
just  over  12%. 

ExpFRiENCE  OF  High  School  Principals  and  Teachfrs 
(Table  46) 

The  pressing  need  for  teachers  of  experience  is  manifested  in 
Table  46.    Among  other  facts,  these  stand  out: 

1.  One  sixth  of  our  teachers  have  had  no  experience. 

2.  One  third  have  had  less  than  two  years'  experience. 

3.  One  half,  almost,  have  had  less  than  four  years'  experience. 

4.  Three   fourths,  nearly,   have  had  less   than   nine  years'   ex- 

perience. 
As  a  group,  they  are  a  comparatively  young  staflF,  who  have  had 
a  brief  training  in  modern  principles,  but  who  lack  teaching  technique 
and  experience. 
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TABLE  46 

EXPERIENCE  OF  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  AND 
TEACHERS  AS  REPORTED  IN  OCTOBER,  1921. 

Years  of                                                          No.  of  Cumulative 

Experience                                                        Teachers  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

0          101  16.3 

1 95  15.2  16.0 

2          59  9.5  31.5 

3         43  6.9  41.0 

0-3      298  47.9  47.9 

4-8       157  25.2  73.1 

9-13      69  11.1  84.2 

14-18      27  4.3  88.5 

19-23      18  2.9  91.4 

24-28      15  2.4  93.8 

29-33      14  2.3  96.1 

34  and  Over 16  2.6  98.7 

Unknown 8  1.3  100.0 

Total 622  100.0 


Sex   of  High   School  Teachers    (White) 


Talbe  No.  47  illustrates  a  well-known  but  regrettable  fact  in  all 
public  schools — that  a  preponderating  number  of  our  teachers  are 
women.  The  per  cent  of  men  to  the  whole  number  of  high  school 
teachers  in  Maryland  ranges  from  16  in  Baltimore  County  to  100  in 
Calvert  County,  with  an  average  for  the  counties  of  36.9,  which  is 
somewhat  above  the  average  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  (34.6)  in 
1917-1918.  That  was  the  year,  hov/ever,  of  the  selective  draft  of  the 
U.  S.  Army ;  we  are,  therefore,  probably  somewhat  below  the  present 
national  average.  The  outstanding  fact  in  this  connection,  however, 
is  that  we  need  to  induce  more  young  men  of  high  ability  to  come 
into  high  school  work  as  a  life  profession ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  liberal  Maryland  School  Law  of  1922,  every  suc- 
ceeding year  will  show  gains  in  this  direction  in  Maryland.  Cer- 
tainly, in  view  of  those  social  activities  of  the  high  school  that  are 
best  managed  by  men,  we  ought  to  work  towards  a  possible  ideal  of 
equal  numbers  of  men  and  women  teachers — to  say  nothing  of  the 
influence  which  a  fairly  equal  number  of  trained  men  and  women 
teachers  should  exercise  upon  groups  of  adolescents  as  a  factor  in 
their  preparation  for  life.  The  girls,  as  well  as  the  boys,  need  some 
men  teachers  not  so  much  to  prevent  the  mythical  "feminization"  of 
the  high  school  as  to  get  the  masculine  viewpoint  of  the  world  they 
are  going  to  live  and  work  in. 
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TABLE  47 
SEX  OF  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  1921-22 


Per  Cent  of 

Total  White 

High  School 

Teachers  who 

County  are  Men 

County  Average 36.9 

Baltimore 16.1 

Charles  25.0 

Somerset 27.8 

Carroll 33.3 

Cecil  33.3 

Caroline  33.3 

Montgomery   33.3 

Queen  Anne's. 33.3 

Worcester    34.2 

Anne  Arundel 35.0 


Per  Cent  of 
Total  White 
High  School 
Teachers  who 
County  are  Men 

Wicomico 36.4 

Harford   36.7 

Prince  George's 37.2 

Allegany 37.3 

Dorchester  39.1 

Kent  40.0 

Howard  41 .7 

Talbot  43.0 

Garrett   44.5 

Frederick  48.2 

Washington 62.2 

Calvert 100.0 


The  Training  of  High  School  Teachers 

Of  the  various  factors  that  contribute  principally  to  success  in  high 
school  teaching,  adequate  training  would  seem  to  be  fully  as  important 
as  experience.  In  fact,  the  interesting  study  made  a  few  years  ago  by 
Thorndike  in  his  endeavor  to  find  some  method  of  measuring  teaching 
efficiency  in  high  schools  led  him  to  conclude  that  length  of  experience 
is  not  an  important  factor  after  the  first  few  years.  He  says,  "So  far  as 
the  data  go,  they  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  full  effect  of  experience 
on  teaching  efficiency  is  reached  in  three  years."  (See  Bulletin  of  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  No.  4,  1909.) 

The  greatest  hope  for  the  improvement  of  our  high  schools  lies 
in  the  introduction  of  a  comparatively  new  factor  as  powerful,  at 
least,  as  any  other  previously  existing  or  recognized  by  public  opinion, 
to  wit, — the  professionally  trained  teacher  specially  fitted  for  second- 
ary work.  It  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  that  serious  consider- 
ation is  now  being  given  by  departments  of  education  in  our  local 
colleges  as  well  as  by  teachers'  colleges  everywhere  to  scientific  methods 
of  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools. 

Dean  Russell  says:  "Present  conditions  seem  to  indicate  at  least 
four  qualities  preeminently  desired  in  the  high  school  teacher:  (1) 
general  knowledge,  (2)  professional  knowledge,  (3)  special  knowledge, 
and  (4)  skill  in  teaching. 

First,  general  knowledge.  By  the  provisions  of  our  state  law 
governing  the  qualifications  of  high  school  teachers,  the  degree  of 
scholarship  required  for  secondary  teachers  in  Maryland  is  fixed 
at  a  collegiate  education.  This  qualification  seems  reasonable  enough. 
The  general  culture  implied  in  four  years  of  training  in  advance  of  the 
grades  to  be  taught  is  surely  a  minimum  requirement  for  every  appli- 
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cant  for  a  reg^ular  high  school  teacher's  certificate.  The  high  school 
teacher  must  have  a  world-view  of  sufficient  breadth  to  justify  him 
in  attemptini:^  the  training  of  youth  for  the  full  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  in  our  complex  twentieth-century  civilization.  He 
must  have  an  understanding  of  related  subjects  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  teach  his  own  subject  in  a  scientific  manner.  As  Dean  Russell 
well  points  out:  "There  are  relationships  everywhere  existing  in  the 
various  spheres  of  knowledge, — a  unity  pervading  all  knowledge, — 
and  the  ins])iring  influence  that  comes  from  well  developed  manhood 
and  womanhood  trained  to  see  this  unity  and  these  relationships  is  an 
influence  that  the  secondary  school  can  ill  afford  to  neglect." 

Second,  professional  knowledge.  Liberal  culture  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  insure  success  as  a  high  school  teacher.  Indeed,  the  lack  of 
special  knowledge  and  of  educational  interests  in  the  average  college 
graduate  has  had  great  weight  in  promoting  the  popular  tendency  to 
discredit  a  liberal  education  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  work  in 
the  secondary  schools.  At  the  same  time,  the  hearsay  that  "anyone 
can  teach,  provided  he  knows  the  subject  matter"  has  done  much 
to  plague  teachers  and  teaching  and  to  retard  educational  progress. 
This  fallacy  is,  indeed,  a  negation  of  all  professional  aspirations.  It 
disregards  the  human  materials  with  which  the  teacher  must  deal. 
By  placing  the  entire  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  subject  matter, 
the  fatal  tendency  to  think  more  of  the  subject  than  of  the  pupils  is 
promoted.  One  may  know  the  facts  of  the  subject  thoroughly,  but  may 
not  know  how  to  use  that  subject  as  a  means  of  educating  the  pupil. 
It  is  what  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  the  learner  that  educates  him.  Some 
of  the  most  pronounced  failures  among  high  school  teachers  are  those 
who  know  their  subject  matter  thoroughly.  The  high  school  teacher 
must  be  able  to  view  his  own  subject  and  the  entire  course  of  in- 
struction in  its  relations  to  the  child  and  to  society,  of  which  the  child 
is  a  part.  "He  must  know  the  nature  of  mind ;  he  must  understand 
the  process  of  learning,  the  formation  of  ideals,  the  development  of 
will,  and  the  growth  of  character.  He  needs  particularly  to  know  the 
psychology  of  the  adolescent  period — that  stormy  period  in  which  the 
individual  becomes  self-conscious  and  struggles  to  express  his  own 
personality — he  also  needs  to  know  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being." 
The  professional  equipment  of  a  high  school  teacher  should  include 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  education,  of  school  economy  and 
hygiene,  and  the  organization^  supervision,  and  management  of  school 
systems  here  and  abroad. 

Third,  special  knowledge.  The  section  of  our  State  school  law 
which  fixes  the  minimum  academic  preparation  for  a  high  school 
teacher  at  graduation  from  a  standard  college  or  university  contains 
also  the  wise  proviso  "that  during  their  college  course  at  least  two 
high  school  subjects  must  have  been  continuously  pursued  for  two 
years."  The  policy  of  certificating  teachers  in  the  particular  subject 
or  subjects  in  which  they  have  "majored"  or  specialized  seems  also 
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to  be  a  rational  safeguard  against  poor  and  inefficient  instruction.  "A 
teacher  with  nothing  to  teach  is  an  anomaly  that  needs  no  explanation. 
That  knowledge  is  next  to  nothing  which  must  be  bolstered  up  by 
midnight  study  to  hide  its  defects  from  a  high  school  class.  Special 
scholarship  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  qualifications  for  secondary 
teaching.  Without  it,  the  teacher  becomes  a  slave  to  textbooks ;  his 
work  degenerates  into  formal  routine  with  no  life,  no  spirit,  no  educa- 
tive power,  because  he  knows  no  better  way."  Neither  a  college  educa- 
tion nor  any  number  of  summer  courses  in  general  or  special  method 
can  replace  that  "solid  substratum  of  genuine  scholarship  on  which 
all  true  secondary  education  rests." 

It  seems  expedient  at  this  point  to  suggest  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent the  exercise  of  special  care  and  forethought  in  the  employ- 
ment of  high  school  teachers  to  fill  vacancies.  He  should  in  all  cases 
know  just  what  subjects  are  to  be  taught  by  the  applicant  and  should 
make  specific  inquiry  in  each  case  as  to  the  extent  of  the  special  train- 
ing of  the  applicant  in  the  particular  subject  or  subjects  needed,  and 
should  ascertain  whether  the  applicant  holds  the  certificate  entitling  him 
to-teach  these  subjects.  It  is  a  sad  misfortune  to  any  high  school  or 
county  school  system  to  have  inflicted  upon  it  a  high  school  teacher  who 
lacks  the  necessary  academic  knowledge  to  teach  his  subject  acceptably, 
and  to  the  pupils  it  is  more  than  a  misfortune, — it  is  a  tragedy.  As  a 
college  education  does  not  necessarily  give  any  remarkable  degree  of 
special  knowledge,  it  seems  not  amiss  to  advise  high  school  teachers 
contemplating  summer  courses  to  take  at  each  summer  school  attended 
one  strictly  subject-matter  course. 

Fourth,  skill  in  teaching.  The  technical  ability  to  teach  is  of  course 
largely  dependent  on  the  qualities  previously  mentioned,  or,  to  put 
it  in  another  way,  all  of  these  qualities  or  characteristics  are  inter- 
dependent. The  tendency  of  the  public  is  to  base  judgment  on  the 
relatively  non-essential,  as  for  example,  ability  to  maintain  order,  to 
get  work  out  of  the  pupils,  etc.  The  real  teacher  is  he  who  (1)  has 
a  clear  conception  of  the  function  of  his  subject  in  contributing  to 
the  development  of  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl,  (2)  knows  what  mental 
processes  should  be  carried  on  within  the  mind  of  the  learner  in  at- 
tempting to  master  the  subject  matter  that  is  to  be  presented,  (3) 
knows  how  to  choose  effective  devices  in  presenting  the  subject  inatter, 
and  (4)  knows  what  teaching  acts  to  put  forth  and  how  to  put  tnem 
forth  effectivel}^  in  employing  these  devices.  The  technique  of  teach- 
ing is  a  product  of  all  these  factors  considered  in  the  order  named. 

The  most  noticeable  shortcoming  of  our  inexperienced  teachers  is 
that  they  are  often  deficient  in  many  details  of  classroom  technique  and 
are  to  this  extent  unsuccessful  as  teachers.  Conspicuous  skill  in  actual 
classroom  teaching  is  found  for  the  most  part  only  in  teachers  of  ripe 
experience  who  have  developed  their  proficiency  largely  by  the  "trial 
and  error"  method.  Too  often,  our  young  teachers,  fresh  from  their 
courses  of  education  at  our  local  colleges,  are  found  to  be  lacking  in 
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ability  in  the  mechanics  of  classroom  management  and  in  applying- 
the  principles  of  teaching  they  have  studied  in  college.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  from  the  facts  as  they  have  been  observed 
that  the  cause  of  these  failures  is  a  lack  of  a  judicious  combination 
of  theory  and  practice  in  the  courses  available  in  departments  of  educa- 
tion at  our  various  colleges.  Attention  is  called  to  the  clause  in  our 
State  requirements  for  high  school  teachers'  certificates  which  pro- 
vides for  a  minimum  of  two  hundred  recitation  hours  of  instruction  in 
education,  "including  the  aims  of  secondary  education  and  the  methods 
of  observation  and  practice  teaching  of  secondary  school  subjects." 

The  paramount  need  today  in  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  is 
more,  and  more  practical,  study  of  actual  teaching  situations.  "An 
ample  knowledge  of  theory  and  application  of  theory  must  be  brought 
together  and  kept  together  through  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  so  that 
both  may  be  mastered  and  become  automatic  in  the  thinking  and  domg 
of  the  teacher."  In  each  college  offering  courses  in  education,  there 
should  be  provided  for  the  prospective  teacher  the  opportunity  to  spend, 
in  addition  to  his  academic  and  laboratory  study  of  education  courses,  a 
minimum  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  recitation  hours  in  the  educational 
laboratory,  studying  and  applying  the  principles  of  teaching.  Of  these 
twenty  to  thirty  hours,  at  least  twelve  recitation  hours  should  be  given 
to  each  student  for  actual  practice  teaching,  under  normal  conditions  in 
typical  Maryland  high  school  situations. 

Salaries  of  High  School  Teachers 
(Table  48;  Charts  O,  page  52,  and  OO,  page  133.) 

The  average  salary  of  the  white  high  school  teacher  was,  this  year, 
$56  more  than  last  year — $1,345  as  against  $1,289  ;  but  the  larger  salar- 
ies provided  by  the  Law  of  1922  (See  Table  48)  v/ill  constitute  for 
teachers  a  further  increase  of  from  $200  to  $250,  and  for  principals  an 
increase  of  from  $250  to  $550,  according  to  length  of  service  and  size 
of  school,  in  counties  which  pay  only  the  minimum  salary  required. 

Eight  counties  show  decreases,  though  only  slight  ones,  compared 
with  1920-1921.  In  these  cases  it  became  necessary  to  employ  a  larger 
number  of  inexperienced  (beginning)  or  of  provisional  teachers.  The 
range  in  average  salaries  is  between  $990  in  Calvert  and  $1,935  in  Balti- 
more. Charles  County  ranks  second  because  the  U.  S.  Government  pays 
a  large  part  of  the  salaries  at  Indian  H'ead  High  School.  Nine  counties 
paid  an  average  salary  of  less  than  $1,200  which  is  the  minimum  that 
can  be  paid,  under  the  1922  Law,  to  teachers  who  have  had  one  year's 
experience. 
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CHART   OO 

AVERAGE  SAKIRY  PER  AVHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER,  BY 
COUNTIES,  1921  AND  1922 
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TABLE  48 

New  State  Minimum  Salary  Schedule  for  White  High   School  Teachers 
(Former  salary  schedule  in  parentheses) 

Years  of  Experience 
Position  0-1  2-3  4-5  6-7  8+ 

Regular   assistant $1,150  $1,200  $1,250  $1,300  $1,350 

(900)  (950)  (1,000)  (1,050)  (1,150) 

Principal  third  group 1,250  1,300  1,350  1,400  1,450 

(1.000)  (1,050)  (1,100)  (1,150)  (1,200) 

Principal   second   group 1,350  1,400  1,450  1,500  1,550 

(1,100)  (1,150)  (1,200)  (1,250)  (1,300) 

Principal  first  group 1.550  1,650  1,750  1,850  1,950 

(1.200)  (1,300)  (1,400)  (1,500)  (1,600) 
Principal  first  group,  five  assistants 

and   100  in   attendance 1,750  1,850  1,950  2,050  2,150 

(1,300)  (1,400)  (1,500)  (1,600)  (1,700) 
Principal  first  group,  nine  assistants 

and  200  in  attendance 1,950  2,050  2,150  2,250  2,350 

(1,400)  (1,500)  (1,600)  (1,700)  (1,800) 

Provisional  (emergency)  principals  and  teachers  receive  $200  ($100) 
less  than  the  foregoing  schedule.  Increments  with  service  are  com- 
pulsory for  first  class  teachers  only. 

Qualifications  Required  for  High  School  Staff 

Teaching 
Position  Education  Experience 

Academic  teacher  in  first  group,      4  years  of  high  school,  college 
or    principal    of    second    or  graduation,    including    study 

third  group  school.  of  two  high  school  branches 

for  two  years  and  200  recita- 
tion hours  of  educational 
theory  applied  to  secondary 
schools. 

Junior    high    academic    teacher      4  years  of  high  school,  3  years 
in   second  group   schoool  or  of  college   work.  6  semester 

teacher  or  principal  of  third  hours    of    professional    sub- 

group school.  jects,  6  semester  hours  of  ad- 

ditional professional  prepa- 
ration for  renewal. 

Teacher  of  special  branches.  4  years  of  high  school,  2  years 

in  college,  one  third  of  which 
is  in  academic  subjects,  two 
thirds  in  the  special  branch, 
including  200  recitation  hours 
in  education. 

Principal  of  first  group  school.        4  years  of  high  school,  college       Two  years 

graduation,  1  year  of  gradu- 
ate work,  one  third  in  high 
school  branches,  two  thirds 
in  principles  of  secondary 
education. 
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CHART  PP 

PER  CENT  OP  PROVISIONALLY  CERTIFICATED  TEACHERS  IX 
WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNTIES,  OCTOBER,  1931 
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Average  Attendance  Per  Teacher  (Chart  QQ) 

The  average  attendance  per  teacher  rose  from  15.9  in  1920-21  to  17.5 
in  1921-22.  Every  county  except  Caroline,  Worcester,  and  Carroll 
showed  an  increase  in  average  attendance  per  teacher. 

Six  counties  averaged  fewer  than  14  pupils  per  teacher,  all  except 
Carroll  being  on  the  Eastern  Shore :  Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  Worcester, 
Carroll,  Cecil,  and  Caroline.  The  figures  for  individual  schools  may  be 
found  in  the  tables  on  pages  270  to  275. 

Only  6  counties  averaged  more  than  20  pupils  to  a  teacher — Wash- 
ington, Calvert,  Wicomico,  Baltimore,  Charles,  and  Frederick. 

TABLE  49 
RELATION  OF  SIZE  OF  STAFF  TO  SIZE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1921-22 


FIIIST   GROUP    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

Attend- 

Number of  Teachers 
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I 
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Arerage  At 
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SECOXD  GROUP 
Number  of  Teachers 

THIIU)  GROUP        1 
Number  of  Teachers   j 

COLORED  SCHOOLe 
Number  of  Teachers 
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1 
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1 

a 
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1 

1 

r 
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16 

1( 
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27 

16 

1 

22 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

For  individual  schools,  see  pa?es  270  to  275. 
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CHART  QQ 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  PER  TEACHER,  IN  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
BY  COUNTIES,  1921  AND  1922 
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Relation  of  Teaching  Staff  to  Attendance 

It  will  be  noted  (Table  No.  49)  that  the  median  number  of  pupils 
attending  first  group  high  schools  is  90,  land  that  one  half  of  these 
schools  had  an  attendance  of  between  57  and  155  pupils.  The  averagb 
number  of  pupils  attending  is  135,  but  this  higher  figure  is  due  to  the 
enrollment  in  the  large  towns — Frederick,  Hagerstown,  Cumberland, 
Salisbury,  and  a  few  others.  The  significant  fact  is,  that  of  our  78 
first  group  schools,  thirty-eight  are  attended  by  fewer  than  90  pupils. 
This  explains  why  our  median  number  of  teachers  per  school  is  just 
over  6,  though  half  of  the  schools  have  from  A  A  to  8.9  teachers.  To  put 
it  another  way :  our  schools  range  from  26  to  550  pupils  in  attendance, 
and  have  from  three  to  twenty-two  teachers ;  but  the  majority  of  them 
(42)  are  conducted  for  one  hundred  pupils  or  fewer,  a  fact  which  is 
explained  by  the  State's  attempt  to  place  high  school  facilities  within 
the  reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  children,  even  though  their 
communities  are  small  ones.  Since,  of  course,  the  ratio  of  teachers  to 
pupils  must  be  greater  in  the  small  schools  of  40  than  in  the  large 
schools  of  500,  it  is  readily  seen  that  our  number  of  teachers  per  school 
must  be  slightly  higher  than  in  a  system  where  there  are  many  large 
high  schools.  Maryland  is  a  rural  state,  possessing,  outside  of  Balti- 
more, only  four  towns  of  as  many  as  8,000  population,  and  the  number 
of  high  school  teachers  necessary  is  absolutely  conditioned  by  this  fact. 
Nevertheless,  this  table  should  prove  of  great  interest  and  assistance 
to  oflficials  who  administer  the  first  group  schools.  For  instance,  it  will 
be  noted  that  of  the  seven  schools  with  an  attendance  of  26-40,  five 
operate  with  three  teachers,  whereas  one  employs  five  teachers,  another 
six  teachers.  Again,  of  the  four  schools  attended  by  301-325  pupils, 
one  employs  nine  teachers ;  one,  ten  teachers ;  one,  thirteen  teachers ; 
and  another,  fifteen  teachers.  These  variations  are  certainly  worthy  of 
study  and  possibly  point  to  remedial  administration,  for  it  seems  certain 
either  that  some  schools  of  this  group  are  under-staflfed  or  that  others 
are  largely  over-stafifed. 

In  the  37  second  group  schools,  which  range  from  30  to  100  pupils  in 
attendance,  the  median  number  attending  is  29.5  and  the  average  is  30  ; 
and  the  median  number  of  teachers  is  2.8.  These  schools  (second 
group)  are  required  by  law  to  employ  two  teachers;  but  several  of 
them  are  so  large  as  to  raise  the  figures  for  the  entire  group,  though 
the  range  is  not  nearly  so  significant  as  in  the  first  group  schools. 

The  22  third  group  schools  show  an  attendance  of  from  twelve  to 
forty-odd  pupils  and  have  from  one  to  three  teachers.  Some  of  these 
schools,  which  are  required  to  employ  only  one  teacher,  are  taught,  in 
part,  by  several  teachers,  who  devote  the  remainder  of  their  time  to 
elementary  school  classes. 
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CHART  RK 

COST,  PER  PLPII.  ATTENDING  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  FOR  SAL- 
ARIES AND  OTHER  CURRENT  EXPENSE,  BY  COUNTIES, 
YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31,  1922 
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Can  We' Have  Too  Many  High  Schools? 

Thoug-h  the  democratic  policy  of  equalizing  high  school  facilities  an(J 
opportunities  for  all,  so  far  as  this  may  be  possible,  is  to  be  commended, 
a  word  of  caution  against  establishing  small  high  schools  in  very  close 
proximity  to  one  another  may  not  be  inappropriate.  For  two  reasons^ 
such  a  procedure  may  prove  inexpedient  and  unwise.  First,  it  will 
likely  prove  expensive,  causing  the  per  capita  cost  for  high  school 
education  in  a  county  to  rise  above  normal  or  average  figures.  Second 
(and  this  is  obviously  more  important),  it  may  in  the  end  operate  to  the 
educational  disadvantage  of  the  children  affected.  By  providing  trans- 
portation, for  instance,  a  good,  well-organized  first-group  high  school 
may,  at  moderate  expense,  be  utilized,  to  serve  better  the  children  of 
high  school  age  in  a  section  embraced  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  school  than  can  two  or  more  small  schools.  Of  the  85  pupils 
enrolled  this  year  in  the  Sudlersville  High  School  (Queen  Anne's 
County),  only  8  are  residents  of  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  located. 
The  advantages,  academic  and  social,  that  are  available  at  a  school  of 
this  type,  are  obviously  greater  than  they  could  possibly  be  at  a  small 
third-group  school  located  four  or  five  miles  away. 

Expenditure  and  Cost  per  Pupil  (Table  50,  Chart  RR) 

Expenditures  on  the  county  high  schools  this  year  amounted  to  over 
a  million  dollars  for  current  expenses,  and  to  an  additional  four  hun- 
dred thousand  for  buildings.  The  average  per  pupil  cost  fell  from 
$104.75  last  year  to  $96.33  this  year,  largely  because  of  the  increase 
in  attendance.     (For  individual  schools,  see  pages  270  to  275.) 

Worcester,!  Kent,  and  Queen  Anne's  each  spent  over  $130  per  pupil, 
which  is  too  high,  and  is  due  to  an  excessive  number  of  teachers,  or  to 
large  amounts  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  transportation.! 

The  State  contributed  towards  the  cost  of  salaries  per  pupil  in  the 
counties  an  average  of  $16.20,  and  the  Federal  Vocational  Fund  furnish- 
ed $1.59,  a  total  of  $17.79,  which  amounts  together  include  not  quite 
a  fourth  of  the  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  salaries  ($76.85). 
The  amount  contributed  from  the  State  High  School  Fund  varies  from 
$8.94  in  Anne  Arundel  to  $25.09  in  Kent.*  The  largest  amount  per 
pupil  attending  contributed  to  any  of  the  counties  participating  in  the 
Vocational  Fund  was  $5.65,  which  went  to  Howard ;  and  the  smallest 
amount,  which  went  to  Allegany,  was  78  cents.  However,  when  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  vocational  courses  only  is  considered,  the 

tWorcester  County  charged  against  its  high  schools  all  of  the  costs  for  transportation 
in  the  county,  although  large  numbers  of  elementary  pupils  were  transported  with  the  high 
school  pupils  in  the  same  conveyances  at  the  same  time.  This  shows  the  cost  per  high  school 
pupil  in  Worcester  to  be  hiirher  than  it  actually  is. 

•Reference  to  Table  40  will  show  that  this  variation  arises  from  the  fact  that  State 
aid  for  the  first  six  teach  r-  in  a  h-'.-  ■  Bchool  ranged  from  $600.00  to  $300.00  for  each  teacher, 
but  that  aid  for  each  additional  teacher  after  the  sixth  was  only  $100.00.  Anne  Arundel  had 
404  white  high  school  pupils,  and  Kent  only  258;  but  Kent's  were  distributed  in  five  high. 
schools,  whereas  Anne  Arundel's  were  in  only  two  high  schools.     (See  page  107.) 
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contribution  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Fund  per  white  high  school  pupil 
in  the  counties  ranges  from  $15.20  in  Garrett  to  $75  in  Caroline,  the 
average  allowance  for  a  pupil  taking  a  vocational  course  being  $25.25. 
Eleven  counties  provided  no  vocational  course  and  therefore  could 
receive  none  of  the  advantages  of  the  Vocational  Fund. 

The  average  county  contribution  for  salaries  was  $59.06.  Kent,  the 
highest  county,  contributed  $82.67  per  pupil,  while  Calvert,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  list,  spent  only  $25.26  per  pupil  attending. 

TABLE  50 

COST  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  IN  WHITE  HIGH 

SCHOOLS,  1921-1922a 


County 


State    Average. 
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39.43 
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a  For  details  by  individual  schools,  see  Tablea  XXIII,  pages  270  and  275. 
•Of  this  amount,  $52.86  was  contrlbutod  by  the  Federal  Government  for  Indian  Head  Hifti 
Sehool. 

tincludes  expenditure  for  transportation  of  elementary  pupils. 
jVocational  School  and  Evening  Schools  not  Include<l  here. 
fMaintenance  and  capital  outlay,  estimated. 
4-HeBlth  and  tranaportation. 
gChiely  transport*  tioB. 
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TABLE  51 

AID  PER  PUPIL  ENROLLED  IN  VOCATIONAL  COURSES  IN  COUNTY 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  FROM  FEDERAL  VOCATIONAL  FUND,  1921-1922 


Baltimore  

Krcderick    

l^rince   Georgf'.s. 

Harford   

Carroll     


Garrett    . . . . 
Howard    . . . . 
Montgomery 
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Cecil   
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(« 
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85 
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40 
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39 
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33 
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i?) 

883.33 
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11 

825.00 
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Aane  Arundel. 

Calvert    

Charles   

'Dorcbester   . . . 
JCent    


St.   Mary's. 

Somerset    . . 
Wicomico    . 


Total 


095 


.$17,567.31 


.$25.25 


yor  further  details  toy  schools,  see  pages  270  to  281,  and  Mr.  Dimmitt's  report,  pages  147  to  157. 

For  textbooks,  materials,  and  other  costs  of  instruction,  the  average 
expenditure  per  pupil  was  $6.34.  Counties  that  spent  most  for  them 
were  Queen  Anne's  ($10.43),  Anne  Arundel  ($9.82),  Allegany  ($9.73), 
Worcester  ($8.55),  and  Caroline  ($8.06)  per  pupil.  The  counties  that 
spent  less  than  $4.50  per  pupil  were  Howard  ($3.65),  Prince  George's 
.  ($3.89),  Carroll  ($4.00),  and  Dorchester  ($4.40). 

For  operation  and  maintenance,  the  average  expenditure  was  $9.83. 
Washington,  however,  spent  only  $4.56;  Talbot,  $5.13;  Cecil,  $6.04; 
Frederick,  $6.50  ;  and  Somerset,  $6.61. 

On  auxiliary  agencies,  including  chiefly  transportation  and  health, 
Worcester'''  led  last  year  with  an  expenditure  of  $16.76  per  pupil ;  Kent, 
Talbot,  Allegany,  and  Caroline  each  spent  for  this  purpose  somewhat 
more  than  $4.00  per  pupil.  Baltimore  County  spent  $6.00  per  pupil  for 
transportation  and  health.  Since  several  counties  spent  nothing  for 
these  purposes  the  average  for  the  counties  w^as  $3.32. 

Provision  of  high  school  buildings  and  new  equipment  was  made  in 
Howard,  Allegany,  Baltimore.  Carroll,  Calvert,  Harford,  Frederick,  and 
Talbot  counties. 

*  The  report  from  Worcester  county  included  all  expenditures  for  transportation  tinder 
high  schools  whether  the  expenditure  was  made  for  elementary  or  high  school  pupils.  This 
makes  the  cost  per  pupil  in  high  schools  higher  than  it  actually  was. 
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The  Work  of  the  High  School  Supervisors 

In  addition  to  their  formal  inspectional  duties,  the  high  school  super- 
visors visited  professionally  every  one  of  the  schools  at  least  twice,  many 
of  them  three  times,  and  a  few  oftener.  That  the  professional  super- 
vision was  thus  more  adequate  than  in  any  previous  year  was  due  to  the 
engagement  of  an  additional  man  in  the  high  school  field  (the  District 
Supervisor  of  High  Schools)  working  principally  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
counties.  The  work  of  the  supervisors  embraces  class  visiting;  confer- 
ences with  teachers  and  principals ;  attendance  at  faculty  meetings, 
where  strictly  professional  topics  are  discussed ;  attendance  at  the  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  county  high  school  teachers ;  organizing  and  con- 
ducting the  regional  conferences  of  high  school  principals;  preparing 
bulletins  of  the  State  Department  for  the  high  school  field  (eight  were 
published  in  September,  1921,  and  an  Administration  Bulletin  is  now 
in  press)  ;  attendance  at  community  meetings,  patrons'  clubs,  and  local 
gatherings  dealing  with  the  improvement  of  high  school  instruction. 

The  supervisors  are  in  the  high  schools  from  Monday  morning  until 
Friday  night  of  almost  every  school  week,  and  frequently  conduct 
teachers'  meetings  on  Saturdays.  In  every  county  of  Maryland  the  high 
school  teachers  have  definite  plans  for  their  professional  meetings,  the 
work  for  1931-1922,  for  example,  having  centered  about  a  series  of 
demonstration  lessons  given  before  the  high  school  teachers  of  each 
county  by  one  of  their  number,  and  the  critiques  immediately  following. 
Both  of  the  supervisors  attend  these  meetings,  and  one  of  them  usually 
conducts  the  critique.  Other  subjects  that  have  been  studied  in  the 
county  groups  are  Questioning,  the  Lesson  Plan,  and  the  professional 
evaluation  of  high  school  text  books. 

At  the  Principals'  conferences,  each  of  which  is  attended  by  the 
principals  of  from  three  to  five  counties,  and  of  which  from  six  to 
eight  are  held  annually,  the  discussion  is  limited  to  certain  outstanding 
features  of  the  principal's  job — administrative  and  professional — as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  teacher. 

Typical  programs  of  meetings  of  both  these  groups  may  be  found 
in  the  High  School  Administration  bulletin,  which  may  be  obtained 
upon  request  from  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Baltimore. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Roy  Dim  mitt.  Supervisor 

During  1921-1923  the  vocational  program  affected  a  total  enrollment 
of  2,240  pupils,  exclusive  of  those  taking  teacher-training  and  foreman- 
ship  courses.  This  enrollment  was  distributed  among  18  schools  offer- 
ing agriculture ;  12  evening  schools  offering  44  courses  along  industrial 
lines ;  3  part-time  schools ;  1  trade  school ;  and  8  schools  with  vocational 
home  economics  courses. 

A  co-operative  arrangement  with  the  University  of  Maryland  per- 
mits of  using  the  heads  of  the  teacher-training  departments  of  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  for  the  supervision  of  these  subjects  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  State. 

Previously,  the  State  appropriation  was  sufficient  for  administrative 
purposes  only.  The  last  legislature,  however,  increased  the  annual 
appropriation  for  vocational  education  by  $10,000,  thus  making  the  total 
for  this  purpose  $15,000  a  year.  This  larger  fund  will  enable  the  State 
Department  of  Education  to  lend  greater  financial  encouragement  to 
the  work  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  The  county  boards  may  now 
he  offered  a  State  as  well  as  a  Federal  subsidy. 

In  Maryland,  the  growth  of  vocational  work,  since  its  inauguration 
in  1917,  has  been  gradual,  but  uninterrupted.  In  1921-22,  the  total 
expenditure  for  salaries  of  vocational  teachers  in  the  counties  and  Bal- 
timore City  was  $90,794.47,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  nearly 
S13,000,  or  15  per  cent.  This  work  is,  of  course,  entirely  optional  with 
the  counties.  It  is  rather  significant,  therefore,  that  in  1920-1921,  each 
of  eight  counties,  or  one  third  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  expended  for 
salaries  of  all  their  teachers  approximately  the  same  amount  as  the 
vocational  teachers  of  the  whole  State  were  paid.  The  amount  of  salary 
expenditures  for  vocational  education  in  the  year  1921-1922  was  greater 
than  the  entire  disbursements  for  public  education  in  each  of  three 
counties  during  1921. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  money  spent  for  vocational  education  in 
Maryland  comes  from  without  the  State.  Of  the  total  amount  expended 
in  1921-22,  nearly  one  half— $40,969.10 — was  allotted  to  the  State  under 
the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  (Smith-Hughes  Act).  These 
appropriations  will  increase  gradually  up  to  the  year  1926,  when,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  allotment  to  Maryland  will  be  $96,052.46.  The 
following  table  shows  the  total  annual  appropriations  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  distribution  of  them  for  the  several  kinds  of  work. 
(Table  A.) 
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TABLE  A— FEDERAL  ALLOTMENT  TO  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  UNDER  THE 

SMITH-HUGHES  ACT 


Tear 


1921-1922   

1922-1923    

1923-1924  

1924-1925   

1925-1926  and  annually  tliereafter 


$54,911.47 
61,768.31 
68,625.14 
82,338.79 
96,052.46 


Agriculture 


Industry 
and  Home 
Bconomics 


$16,931.89 
19,753.88 
22,575.86 
28,219.82 
33,863.79 


$24,209.09 
28,243.94 
32,278.79 
40,348.48 
48,418.18! 


Teacher 
Training 


$13,770.49 

13,770.49 
13,770.49 
13,770.49 
13,770.49 


In  order  to  develop  a  well-rounded  program  of  vocational  education, 
certain  portions  of  the  fund  available  are  allotted  for  specific  purposes. 
This  restriction  is  intended  as  a  safeguard,  to  insure  a  reasonable  devel- 
opment in  the  several  lines  of  work,  and  to  discourage  a  one-sided  pro- 
gram. The  regulations  prevent,  for  example,  the  placing  of  the  entire 
emphasis  on  trade  schools  of  the  all-day  t}-pe,  to  the  exclusion  of  con- 
tinuation schools.  One  third  of  the  trade  and  industrial  fund  is  desig- 
nated for  part-time  instruction,  and  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 
A  maximum  of  20  per  cent,  of  this  same  fund  may  be  used  for  home 
economics,  though  this  is  not  mandatory. 

Of  the  total  amount  which  may  be  received  from  Federal  resources 
when  the  fund  reaches  its  maximum,  about  50  per  cent,  is  allotted  to 
industrial  education  and  home  economics;  34  per  cent,  to  agriculture, 
and  16  per  cent,  to  teacher-training.  For  the  year  1922-28,  Maryland 
will  receive  $61,768.31.  of  which  $19,753.88  ^  will  go  to  agriculture, 
$28,243.94  to  industrial  work,  and  $13,770.49  to  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  three  kinds  of  instruction.  The  following  table  shows  in  furtlier 
detail  the  maximum  and  minimum  allotments  for  the  industrial  and 
teacher  training  work. 

TABLE  B 
Agriculture  in  Secondary  Schools $19,753.86 

Industrial   Fund $28,243.94 

Maxiumum  for  Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Classes $13,180.51 

Minimum  for  Part-time  Industrial  Instruction   (33  1-3%) 9,414.65 

Maximum  for  Home  Economics  Instruction  (20%) 5,648.78 

Teacher  Training  Fund $13,770.49 

For  Supervision  and  Teacher  Training: 
Agriculture                   Minimum  (20%)  $2,754.10;  Maximum  (60%)  $8,262.29 
Industrial  Education  Minimum  (20%)     2,754.10:  Maximum  (60%)     8,262.29 
Home  Economics        Minimum  (20%)     2,754.10;  Maximum  (60%)     8,262.29 
Supervision,  Maximum  for  any  one  (15%) 2,065.57 

Total   Fund    $61,768.31 
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The  Work  in  Maryland 

During  the  year  2,240  pupils  in  Maryland  received  vocational  instruc-^ 
tion.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  approximately  one  sixth  of  the  entire 
high  school  enrollment  of  the  State,  outside  of  Baltimore  City.  The 
number  of  pupils  reached  is  rather  encouraging,  when  it  is  recalled  that 
such  work  has  been  in  operation  in  the  State  for  only  five  years. 

Of  the  counties,  Baltimore  County  made  the  largest  expenditures, 
while  Baltimore  City  had  the  most  varied  program.  All  but  six  coun- 
ties in  the  State  are  participating,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  voca- 
tional education.  The  Eastern  Shore  has  made  a  very  substantial 
beginning  along  this  line,  and  in  some  sections  the  work  has  become 
quite  popular.  By  the  close  of  192 1-22,  three  counties  which  had  not 
previously  offered  vocational  work — Cecil,  Queen  Anne's,  and  Talbot — 
had  made  arrangements  for  providing  vocational  agricultural  work  in 
1922-23.  This  work  is  now  in  operation.  All  the  counties  on  the 
Western  Shore,  except  Calvert  and  St.  Mary's,  give  vocational  training. 

All  the  types  of  instruction  which  have  developed  in  the  national 
program,  except  that  of  industrial  rehabilitation,  are  now  in  operation 
in  Maryland. 
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The  following  table  accounts  for  expenditures  on  salaries  only,  and 
shows  to  what  extent  the  various  centers  have,  during  the  year,  takea 
advantage  of  the  work. 


TABLE  C— TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  COUNTIES  OR  INSTITU- 
TIONS, 1921-1922 


CKNTEKS 


Baltimore    City 

University  of  Maryland 

State  Department  of  Education. 

Baltimore    County 

Frederick   County 

Prince   George's   County 

Harford    County 

Carroll  County 

Garrett    County 

Howard    County 

Montgomery    County 

Worcester    County 

Allegany    County 

Washington    County 

Caroline    County 

Bowie  State  Normal  School 

Charles    County 

Anne  Arundel  County 

St.  Mary's  County 

Wicomico  County 

Calvert    County .-. 

Cecil   County* 

Dorchester  County 

Kent  County 

Queen  Anne's  County* 

Somerset    County 

Talbot  County* 


Total 


Local 


$19,362.42 

7,625.09 

4,436.87 

3,496.06 

1,904.03 

1,863.34 

1,657.51 

1,637.50 

1,291.48 

1,057.16 

1,045.33 

1,040.00 

1,008.00 

883.33 

825.00 

304.00 

250.00 

138.25 


$49,825.37 


ToUl 

Vocational 

SaUric* 


$11,938.58 

7,625.09 

3,032.53 

3,496.06 

1,875.97 

1,863.34 

1,657.49 

1,637.50 

1,291.48 

1,057.16 

1,045.33 

1,039.99 

1,008.00 

883.33 

825.00 

304.00 

250.00 

138.25 


$40,969.10 


$31,301.00 

15,250.1& 

7,469.40 

6,992.12 

3,780.00- 

3,726.68 

3,315.00 

3,275.00 

2,582.9& 

2,114.32 

2,090.66 

2,079.99- 

2,016.00 

1,766.66' 

1,650.00 

608.00 

500.00' 

276.50 


$90,794.47 


•Note:    Vocational  Instruction  baa  been  inangurated  for  1022-28. 

The  distribution  of  this  total  of  $90,794.47  among  the  different  types, 
of  instruction  is  almost  uniform.  While  $55,000  was  available  from 
Federal  funds,  only  $41,000  was  expended.  This  was  due  to  the  restric- 
tions relative  to  part-time  work,  which  the  county  superintendents  andi 
Baltimore  City  have  not  seen  fit  to  utilize  to  any  great  extent.  A  por- 
tion of  the  agricultural  fund  was  also  unexpended,  because  of  the  fact 
that  local  superintendents  failed  to  include  in  their  budgets  items  tO' 
match  this  fund.  Several  of  the  counties  not  now  participating  in  the 
agricultural  fund  would  have  done  so,  except  for  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding local  funds  without  handicapping  the  work  in  general  education.. 
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The  distribution  as  to  type  of  instruction,  as  well  as  the  sources  of 
the  funds,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  D— SOURCES  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  VOCATIONAL  FUNDS 
IN  MARYLAND  FOR  1921-22 


Tjiie  ot  Instruction 


Agriculture    

Industrial  Schools : 

Day  and  Evening 

Part-time    

Vocational  Home  Economics 

Teacher    Training   and    Supervision 

of    Agriculture 

of  Induslrial  Work 

of  Home  Economics 

Totals    


Federa  I 
AUotruent 


EXPENDITURES 


From  iMcal 

and  State 

Funds 


$16,931.89 

11,297.58 
8,069.70 
4,841.81 

4,590.16 
4,590.17 
4,590.16 


$54,911.47 


$11,603.86 

13,815.92 
2,568.25 
9,775.37 

3,365.92 

5,267.53 
3,428.52 


%t9,825.37 


From 
Federal 
Funds 


Total 


$11,603.84 

11,297.58 
2,568.25 
4,841.81 

3,283.63 
3,945.47 
3,428.52 


$40,969.10 


$23,207.70 

25,113.50 

5,136.50 

14.617.18 

6,649.55 
9,213.00 
6.857.04 


$90,794.47 


Types  of  Schools 

In  addition  to  the  various  types  of  instruction,  such  as  agriculture^ 
home  economics,  and  industrial  education,  the  Maryland  State  plan,  as 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Board,  provides  for  different  types  of  schools 
in  any  of  the  above  subjects.  These  types  are  the  all-day,  evening,  part- 
time,  and  teacher-training  schools.  Naturally  the  day  school  has  re- 
ceived most  consideration.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  school  adminis- 
trators are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  schools  as  of  the  day  type.  In  a 
vocational  program,  however,  this  is  not  the  logical  thing.  Evening 
schools  and  schools  of  the  continuation  type,  for  persons  who  have 
entered  employment,  should  be  emphasized  to  a  greater  extent  in  Mary- 
land than  heretofore.  The  use  of  each  of  these  types  of  school  in 
Maryland  during  ir'*il-22  is  indicated  in  the  following  table.  (Table 
E.) 

While  the  amount  spent  for  teacher-training  seems  large,  it  must  be 
l)orne  in  mind  that  this  sum  covers  three  lines  of  work  and  includes  also 
the  supervision  expenses  for  each  of  the  three  kinds — agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  industrial  training. 
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TABLE  E— DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES  BY  SUBJECTS  AND 
TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  1921-22 


Type  of 

School 


Agriculture 


Industry 


Day 

Schools 

Evening 
Schools 

Fart-time 
Schools 

Teacher 
Training 
and  Su- 
pervision 


$11,603.86 


$11,003.84 


3,365.921     3,283.63 


$11,081.17 
2,734.75 
2,568.25 


$8,562.83 
2,734.75 
2,568.25 


Home  Economics 


$4,868.87 
4,906.50 


5,267.531    3,945.47 


Totals.  $14,969.78  $14,887.47i$21,651.70  $17,811.30 


3,428.52 


$13,203.89 


Federal 


$4,840.81 
1.00 


3,428.52 


$8,270.33 


$52,561.38 

10,377.00 

5,136.50 

22,719.59 


$90,794.47 


Vocational  Agriculture 

The  number  of  departments  of  vocational  agriculture  has  remained 
approximately  the  same  as  during  the  previous  year,  though  the  schools 
are  not  exactly  the  same.  Some  have  been  dropped  from  the  list  of 
schools  giving  approved  courses  in  vocational  agriculture,  because  of 
failure  to  meet  the  proper  standards,  and  some  new  schools  have  been 
added.  The  enrollment  has  increased  14  per  cent,  registering  394 
pupils.  The  total  salary  expenditure  was  $2o,207.70,  of  which  one  half, 
or  $11,603.84,  was  returned  to  the  county  boards  in  the  form  of  reim- 
bursements. 

The  quality  of  instruction  and  the  quality  of  equipment  have  been 
improved.  In  several  cases  new  laboratory  facilities  have  been  provided. 
Job  analyses  and  the  job  method  of  approach  were  emphasized,  to- 
gether with  the  requirement  of  project  records  and  cost  accounts  as  a 
preparation  for  job  management  in  fanning. 

Publications  included  31  form  letters  or  special  circulars  to  teachers 
on  such  subjects  as  "Yearly  Outline  of  Work  by  Jobs,"  "Farm  Enter- 
prise Analyses,"  "Equipment  Lists,"  etc. 

Although  no  exact  data  on  the  service  rendered  by  agricultural 
teachers  to  their  respective  communities  are  available,  the  teachers  took 
part  in  grange  work,  community  fairs,  parent  teacher  associations,  agri- 
cultural societies,  and  horticultural  and  livestock  exhibits. 
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Below  is  a  list  of  the  schools  having  agricultural  departments  in  1921- 
22,  together  with  the  expenditures  for  salaries,  and  the  enrollments 

TABLE  F— VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE— EXPENDITURES   FOR 
SALARIES   BY  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOLS,   1921-22 


School 


Couuty 


£g 


Expenditures 
for  Salaries 


Per 
Pupil 


White 

Baden — Prince    George's 

Clarksville — Howard    

Clearspring — Washington    . . . 

Flintstone — Allegany    

Gaithersburg — Montgomery   . 

Grantsville — Garrett    

Hampstead — Carroll    

Highland    (Street) — Harford 
Hyattsville — Prince    George's. 

Jarrettsville — Harford    

Middletown — Frederick    

Mt.    Airy — Carroll 

Ridgely — Caroline    

Sparks — Baltimore    

Westminster — Carroll     

Total    White 


Colored 

Pomonkey — Charles  

Bowie  Normal — Prince  George's.. 
Upper  Marlboro — Prince  George's 

Total   Colored 

Grand  Total 


18 

17 

20 

33 

20| 

12 

24 

47 

32 

29 

31 

16 

20 

16 

28 


363 


31 


394 


$525.00 
607.16 
883.33 

1.008.00 
612.00 
499.97 
450.00 

1,050.00 
700.00 
607.49 

1,050.00 
787.50 
825.00 
931.07 
400.00 


$10,936.52 


$250.00 
304.00 
113.34 


$667.34 


$11,603.86 


$525.00 
607.16 
883.33 

1,008.00 
612.00 
499.96 
450.00 

1,050.00 
700.00 
607.49 

1,050.00 
787.50 
825.00 
931.06 
400.00 


$1,050.00 

1,214.32 

1,766.66 

2,016.00 

1,224.00 

999.93 

900.00 

2.100.00 

1,400.00 

1.214.98 

2,100.00 

1,575.00 

1,650.00 

1,862.13 

800.00 


$10,936.50 


$21,813.02 


$250.00  $500.00 
304.001  608.00 
113.34        226.68 


$667.34    $1,334.68 


$11,603.84)$23,207.70 


$58.40 
71.38 
88.33 
61.10 
60.20 
83.33 
37.50 
44.70 
43.75 
41.18 
67.70- 
98.50 
82.50 

116.40 
28.58 


$60.20 


$41.67 
40.55 
56.67 


$43.00' 


$58.90. 


The  percentage  of  high  school  pupils  in  the  various  counties  taking 
vocational  agriculture  is  indicated  in  a  graphic  chart  and  a  table  on  pages 
115  and  117  of  the  high  school  report.  In  the  counties  which  offer 
instruction  of  this  type  the  percentage  varies  from  23.5  in  Carroll,  to* 
3.7  in  Washington  county. 
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The  Home  Project,  or  Supervised  Practice,  in  Agriculture 

The  farm  or  home  plant  is  the  outside  laboratory  of  the  pupil  taking 
vocational  agriculture.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  carry  to  completion 
an  outside  project  of  a  practical  nature,  and  to  keep  cost  accounts  and 
labor  expenditures  in  connection  with  it.  This  home  project  is  often 
small,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adult,  insignificant ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  the  largest  business  enterprise  the  pupil  has 
ever  undertaken  on  his  own  responsibility;  hence  it  is  educational  if 
properly  guided.  The  size  and  importance  of  the  projects  has  increased. 
Formerly,  a  single  unit  of  a  farm  enterprise  was  considered.  In  many 
cases,  the  pupil  now  undertakes  the  whole  farm  enterprise.  The  crop 
production  projects  have  increased  from  one  acre  to  several  acres,  and 
the  animal  husbandry  projects  from  a  single  specimen  to  a  whole  herd. 
Many  pupils  are  also  carrying  over  both  crop  and  animal  projects  from 
year  to  year,  so  that  after  raising  the  crops,  livestock  is  provided  to 
utilize  them,  and  a  double  profit  is  thus  made  possible. 

The  project  records  brought  to  a  close  during  1922  (the  projects  for 
the  year  1920-21)  show,  for  the  white  schools,  an  average  profit  of 
$60.88  per  pupil.  The  profit  for  the  State  was  $10,210.41,  or  about 
twice  the  amount  of  the  year  before. 

The  largest  returns  were  shown  by  the  pupils  of  Baden  High  School, 
with  a  labor  income  of  $1,520.01,  or  an  average  of  $108.57  per  pupil. 
The  smallest  returns  were  reported  by  Sparks  High  School,  with  a 
pupil  average  of  $9.51.  This  small  profit  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  school  had  recently  changed  teachers,  and  no  teacher  had,  for 
two  summers,  been  on  the  job  to  supervise  summer  work. 

Some  significance  may  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  while  approxi- 
mately $23,000  was  expended  for  salaries  of  agricultural  teachers,  only 
$12,000  came  from  State  and  local  funds,  and  the  pupils'  projects,  a 
side-line  enterprise,  actually  brought  on  the  market  over  $10,000  cash. 
Of  course,  however,  it  was  the  instruction,  as  in  other  lines  of  educa- 
tion, that  was  of  most  importance. 

The  tables  following  indicate  the  nature  of  these  projects  and  their 
cost  of  production:  (Tables  G  and  H.) 
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TABLE  G— RELATION  OF  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  FINANCIAL 

INCOME  FROM  PUPILS'  PROJECTS 

(White  Schools) 

(1920-21— Completed  in  1922) 


SCHOOLS 


Baden    

Highland    (Street) 

Hampstead    

Clearspring    

Clarksville   

Westminster    

Middletown    

Gaithersburg    .... 

Mt    Airy 

Flintstone    

Jarrettsville    

■Hyattsville    

Sparks   

Total    


Teacher's 

Total         1 

Arera^e 

Salary  for 

Profits        1 

Profits  per 

Vocational 

from  Pupils*  ! 

Pupil  from 

Time   (only) 

Projects       ; 

Projects 

$1,400.00 

$1,520.01 

$108.57 

2,000.00 

2,734.82 

105.19 

1,800.00 

963.99 

73.31 

1,800.00 

668.30 

66.83 

=^935.00 

422.19 

60.31 

*  1,250.00 

465.07 

58.13 

2,100.00 

1.203.20 

57.29 

=:n,020.00 

759.90 

44.70 

1,800.00 

Z7226 

41.37 

1,884.00 

314.74 

34.97 

*1, 170.00 

532.31 

31^4 

1,400.00 

234.50 

21.32 

*2,0S7.12 

19.02 

9.51 

$20,616.12 

$10,210.41 

$60.88 

*Xote — For  the  part  of  time  Uevoted  to  ».grictilture. 
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Vocational  Home   Economics 

The  salary  expenditures  in  vocational  home  economics  for  1921-32 
were  $14,617.18.  A  total  of  1,088  pupils  enrolled  in  the  several  types 
of  work  offered. 

In  the  City  of  Baltimore,  eight  schools  conducted  evening  instruction 
in  home  economics.  These  classes  had  an  enrollment  of  772  pupils,  with 
a  teaching  staff  of  28. 

In  seven  different  counties  of  the  State,  eight  schools  gave  home 
economics  on  the  day-school  classification,  with  an  enrollment  of  316. 
The  salaries  of  the  day-school  home  economics  teachers  amounted  to 
$9,709.68,  of  which  $4,840.81  was  reimbursed  from  Federal  funds.  On 
account  of  the  small  amount  of  Federal  funds  chargeable  to  home  eco- 
nomics, practically  no  reimbursement  was  possible  for  the  evening 
schools  in  this  subject.  The  expenditures  locally,  however,  amounted  to 
$4,907.50.  The  following  table  indicates  the  schools,  the  enrollment, 
and  the  expenditures  in  vocational  home  economics  for  the  year  1921-22. 

TABLE  J—HOME  ECONOMICS— EXPENDITURES  BY 
SCHOOLS— 1921-22 


Connty 


Knroll- 
luent 


Locn! 
Knnds 


Federal 
Funds 


Vocational  Salaries 
Total        I  capUa 


Baden  High — Prince  George's... 

Brunswick    High — Frederick 

Ellicott  Cit}'  High — Howard 

Gaithersburg   High — Montgomery 
Middletown    High — Frederick . . .  . 

Oakland   High — Garrett 

Pocomoke   High — Worcester 

Sparks   High — Baltimore 

Total,    Day 

Baltimore  City.  Evening: 

Western    High 

Eastern  High 

No.      9   

No.    76  

No.      6  

No.    46  

No.  112 

Colored    High 

Total,    Evening 

Totals    


40 
53 
23 
19 
24 
11 
61 
23 


316 


100 
308 
47 
26 
34 
25 
84 
148 

m 


l.C 


$525.00 
404.03 
450.00 
433.33 
450.00 
791.52 

1,039.99 
775.00 


$525,001  $1,050,001  $26.25 


$4,868.87 


4,906.50 


^:m.zi 


375.971 
450.001 
433.331 
450.001 
791.521 
1,039.99 
775.00 


780. 

900.00 

866.66 

900.00 

1,583.04 

2,079.98 

1,550.00 


$4,840.81!  $9,709.68 

I 


1.00     4,907.50 


$4,841.81 1$14,617.18 


14.73 
39.15 
45.60 
37.50 
21.66 
34.18 
67.40 


$30.73 


6.36 


$13.45 


On  pages  117  and  115  of  the  high  school  report  will  bo^  found  a 
table  and  graphic  chart  showing  by  counties  the  percentage  of  pupils 
taking  vocational  home  economics.  In  the  counties  offering  the  work, 
this  percentage  varies  from  37  per  cent,  in  Garrett,  to  3  per  cent,  in 
Baltimore  county. 
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Industrial  Education 

In  1921-22,  758  pupils  took  advantage  of  the  various  courses  offered 
in  the  field  of  industrial  education.  The  expenditures  for  instruction 
amounted  to  $30,250,  of  which  $16,384.17  was  furnished  through  local 
sources,  and  $13,865.83  through  Federal. 

Additional  part-time  work  was  begun  through  the  establishment  of  a 
continuation  school  at  Curtis  Bay. 

Two  experiments  were  tried  out  in  connection  with  foreman-training 
classes.  One  group  consisted  of  foremen  from  a  single  plant.  Each 
day  for  about  three  weeks  the  company  excused  the  men  for  half  a  day 
on  company  time.  The  other  group  was  made  up  of  foremen  from  14 
different  plants,  and  meetings  were  held  twice  a  week,  in  evening  ses- 
sions, throughout  the  school  year. 

Thirty-one  men  were  enrolled  in  the  teacher-training  course  con- 
ducted at  Baltimore  as  an  extension  center. 

Details  of  the  various  courses  outside  of  foreman-training  and 
teacher-training  are  suggested  in  the  table  which  follows.     (Table  K.) 
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TABLE  K— INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS— EXPENDITURES— 1921-22 


SCHOOLS 


En- 
roll- 
ment 


a.  Day  Schools,  Baltimore  City 

Carroll  Vocational: 

Pattern  making 

Printing   

Auto  mechanics 

Machinists    

Electricians   

Total     


b.  Evening  Schools,  Baltimore  Citv 

Polytechnic   Inst itu te : 

Inside   wiring 

Elementary   electricity 

D.  C,  motors 

A.  C.  motors 

Experimental   electricity 

Practical  electricity 

Elementary  mechanical  drawing. 
Intermediate  mechanical  drawing 
Advanced  mechanical  drawing... 

Architectural    drawing 

Power-house  engineering 

Machine   shop 

City  College: 
Industrial   Chemistry - . 

Carroll  Vocational: 

Sheet   metal 

Storage   batteries 

Machine  shop,  1 

Machine  shop,  2 

Printing    

Auto  repair,  1 

Auto  repair,  2 

Etting  Street: 
Auto   repair 

Total    

£r.  Part-time  Schools 

Curtis  Bay  Continuation 

Sparrows   Point  High 

Stanton — Annapolis    (Colored).. 

Total    

Grand   total 


Local 
Fands 


181 


18 
36 
27 
22 
16 
33 
20 
21 
19 
33 
18 
15 


13 


20 
19 
19 
16 
14 
48 
16 


16 
459 


$11,081.17 


118 


758 


$2,734.75 


$640.00 

1,790.00 

138.25 


$2,568.25 


$16,384.17 


Federal 
Funds 


Vocational  Salaries 


Total 


$8,562.83 


$2,734.75 


$640.00 

1,790.00 

138.25 


$2,568.25 


$13,865.83 


$19,644.00 


Per 
PupU 


$108.53 


$5,469.50 


$1,280.00 

3,580.00 

276.50 


$5,136.50 


$30,250.00 


$11.'>1 


$43.53 
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FiFXDs  EOR  Vocational  Training  in  Maryland 

Each  community  should,  after  a  preliminary  survey  as  to  opportuni- 
ties, suit  the  prog-ram  of  vocational  training  to  its  own  needs.  For 
example,  a  county  having  large  interests  and  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  mining  occupations  should  meet  the  need  of  these 
workers  by  furnishing  practical  and  technical  instruction  in  evening, 
part-time,  or  other  types  of  schools.  The  same  applies  to  textiles, 
agriculture,  and  other  forms  of  occupation,  wherever  found  in  sufficient 
amount  to  justify  special  consideration. 

A  general  idea  of  the  fields  for  training  in  Maryland  may  be  had  from 
the  following  study  of  the  occupations,  as  compiled  from  the  United 
States  Census  report. 

Census  Occupation.^ 

In  the  19:20  census,  over  000,000  persons  in  Maryland  were  reported 
as  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.     Who  are  the  gainfully  occupied? 

1.  Employers. 

2.  Professional    and    other   persons    working   on    their   own 
account. 

3.  Employees  working  for  salaries  or  v\?ages  or  their  equiva- 
lent. 

CHART  TT 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  WORKERS  IN  THE  MARYLAND  POPU- 
LATION, 10  YEARS  OliD  AND  OVER,  1920 

Of^A&e   fr  OVER      prR   CETiT  OF  pOPui-ATlOW  GAlNFUli-X  E/V\PU3YE13 


occupijna 
TOTAL  /.l5-«.953  603473 


52..  J 


ApiS^ 


AVSkLE  fr«^933  4^^pi55\  gO-O 


r 


rE/VVU-£576  .OaO  1 3  7,'2. 1 S  5  '2.3-'3 


In  the  ])er  cent,  of  its  total  population  engaged  in  gainful  occupation, 
Maryland  ranks  fifteenth  among  the  States,  while  in  per  cent,  both  of 
male  population  and  of  female  population  working,  it  ranks  eleventh. 
This  m.eans  that  only  ten  States  have  a  larger  per  cent  of  their  male 
population  and  of  their  female  population  gainfully  occupied  than 
Maryland. 

Seven  eighths  of  the  male  population  14  years  old  or  more  are  work- 
ing, while  slight!}'  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  corresponding  female 
population  is  reported  as  gainfully  occupied.  Women  who  are  working 
to  care  for  their  own  families,  in  their  own  homes,  without  wage  or 
salary,  are  not  counted  as  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  This  will 
account  in  part  for  the  fact  that  the  number  of  male  workers  is  three 
and  one  third  times  the  number  of  female  workers. 
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CHART  TT-1 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WORKERS  IN  THE  MARYLAND  POPU- 
LATION, 14  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVTER,  1920 

-rn-rat      ©A'Tuu-Y 
yO\/\  u     OCCUPI KD 

TCfTAL  J,04676z    601,710 


51.  ^"L 


MALE    576,511     4€4,3/9 


es.z^t 


FE«\/«:  iio,z4»    » 34  ^9l  f"      z&TiT 


Out  of  every  one  hundred  persons  working  in  Maryland,  seventy- 
seven  are  men  and  twenty-three  are  women. 

Which  fields  of  work  engage  those  Marylanders  who  are  gainfully 
-occupied  ? 

Over  one  third  of  all,  or  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  workers, 
aie  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  The  male  workers  in 
these  industries  are  as  many  as  28  per  cent,  of  those  of  both  sexes  gain- 
fully occupied,  while  the  number  of  female  workers  in  those  fields  is 
only  6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  men  and  women  working.  The 
majority  of  the  Marylanders  working  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  are  probably  found  in  the  largest  centers  of  population,  where 
factory  work  is  easily  carried  on,  as  in  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity, 
Hagerstown,  and  Cumberland.  Day  and  evening  vocational  schools, 
continuation  and  part-time  classes,  are  needed  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  this  group. 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry  claim  96,000  Mary- 
landers,  or  almost  16  per  cent,  of  all  the  workers,  practically  all  being 
of  the  male  sex. 

In  point  of  numbers,  domestic  and  personal  service,  with  over  67,000 
workers,  follows  next  in  importance.  Eleven  per  cent,  of  all  persons 
reported  gainfully  employed  are  in  this  field.  The  number  of  women 
working  in  the  home  in  Maryland  is  equal  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  workers 
of  both  sexes.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  mothers  and 
daughters  who  are  in  charge  of  their  own  homes.  Home  economics 
courses  in  the  high  schools  are  needed  to  provide  for  these  important 
groups. 

Trade  utilizes  almost  as  many  workers  in  Maryland  as  domestic  and 
personal  service,  but  four  and  a  half  times  more  men  than  women  are 
carrying  it  on.    Many  of  these  workers  need  training  in  salesmanship. 

Transportation  is  the  occupation  of  9  per  cent,  of  all  the  workers  m 
the  State.    Most  of  these  are  of  the  male  sex. 

The  only  other  service  in  which  more  than  50,000  persojis  are  work- 
ing is  clerical  work,  in  which  there  are  about  one  and  a  half  times  as 
many  men  as  women. 

The  remaining  workers  in  Maryland  are  in  professional  and  public 
ser\-ice,  and  mining. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

By  William  Burdick,  M.D.,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

James  Bryce  declared  that  "The  prospect  of  improvins^  the  relation 
of  peoples  (of  counties  and  city)  to  one  another  depends  on  the  possi- 
bility  of  improving-  human  nature.  The  relation  of  human  beings  to 
each  other  within  the  same  community  determines  the  relation  of  the 
community  to  others.  And  the  improvement  of  such  relations  obvi- 
ously means  the  substitution  of  social  for  individual  motives  to  action, 
of  higher  for  lower  sanctions,  of  spiritual  for  material  gains." 

Physical  education  is  administered  in  Maryland  in  the  belief  that 
through  the  big-muscle  activities  of  play  and  athletics  this  desired 
"good  behavior"  will  be  secured  by  the  growing  boys  and  girls  in  the 
schools.  Health-giving  athletics  constitutes  a  part  of  the  State  school 
curriculum,  in  order  that  Maryland's  coming  citizens  may,  by  substi- 
tuting liigher  for  lower  sanctions,  lead  the  nation  in  improving  civic 
relations.  The  acquisition  of  individual  strength  and  skill  in  directed 
sports,  and  the  use  of  these  powers  for  the  sake  of  the  school  team,  are 
the  real  way  one  learns  to  assume  later  his  responsibilities  in  the  world 
of  men.  If  the  pupils  merely  acquire  habits  of  self-control  and  right 
conduct  toward  one  another  during  the  excitement  of  a  big  soccer 
game,  a  great  gain  has  been  made.  These  habits,  frequently  repeated 
and  made  routine,  will  make  a  happier  State.  But  "no  form  of  con- 
duct, except  rountine  habit,  is  persistently  engaged  in  unless  emotionally 
reinforced."  As  McDougall  says,  "Ideas,  as  merely  intellectual  con- 
ceptions, have  no  motive  power  *  *  *  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  the 
object  concerned  becomes  the  object  of  some  sentiment  that  the  con- 
ception moves  us  strongly  to  feeling  and  action."  Sentiment  for  the 
school  relay  team,  or  the  county  volley  ball  group,  habituated  during 
adolescence,  finally  develops  into  a  true  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  State 
and  her  progress. 

In  The  Group  Mind-"  it  is  asserted  that  a  State  rises  to  a  higher  level 
than  an  unorganized  crowd  if  the  state  has  continuity,  a  purpose,  in- 
teraction with  similar  groups,  traditions,  and  organization.  By  com- 
prehending the  games  they  enjoy  and  their  ever-widening  group 
relationships,  the  boys  and  girls,  through  the  physical  education  pro- 
gram, come  to  understand  their  state.  From  the  individualistic  badge 
test,  transitional  running,  and  throwing  missiles,  through  simple  dcnlgc 
ball,  up  to  soccer,  there  is  a  development  of  a  group  idea  of  which 
each  graduate  is  conscious.  He  will  have  learned  that  there  is  a  plan  and 
purpose  behind  this  part  of  education,  and  that  physical  fitness  means 
one  is  fit  to  assume  his  relations  with  the  rest  of  society.  By  means  of 
volley  ball  games  with  other  high  schools  of  the  same  county,  or  of 

*McI)oagall:     "The  Group. Mind,"   G.  P.  riitnam  &  SonB,  Publishers. 
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other  counties  with  different  customs,  the  girl  learns  her  own  powers 
and  how  to  make  adjustments.  The  assembHng  of  the  winning  volley 
ball  teams  from  twenty  counties  as  guests  of  the  State  Normal  School 
binds  them  in  a  way  that  will  carry  over  into  lives  of  earnest  citizen- 
ship. (See  picture,  page  173.)  Traditions  and  customs  have,  in  the 
course  of  eight  years,  been  established  in  the  county  and  State  athletic 
meets,  and  the  Public  Athletic  League  is  recognized  as  a  real,  strong, 
and  inspiring  force  in  developing  this  group  consciousness. 


TABLE  L 
BADGE  TEST  WINNERS— STATE-WIDE  ATHLETICS,  1922 


BOYS 

GIRLS 

TOTAL 

COUNTt 

Bronze 

Silver 

Gold 

Bronze 

Silver 

Gold 

Boys 

Girls 

Allec;any    

178 
38 

266 
21 
80 
40 
51 
57 
81 

224 
36 
97 
57 
46 

124 
91 
65 
10 
35 
57 

132 
49 
41 

72 

46 

114 

3 
47 

9 
15 
11 
11 
89 
14 
47 
13 
25 
34 
41 
17 

0 
20 
20 
44 
19 
21 

16 

5 
9 
1 

10 
0 
0 
0 
4 

16 
0 
8 
3 
4 

11 
6 

12 
0 
5 

18 
5 
8 

11 

235 

143 

439 

23 

163 

139 

91 

96 

98 

283 

31 

97 

112 

84 

157 

179 

146 

34 

97 

100 

171 

132 

51 

64 

28 
208 

6 
66 
22 
35 
15 
21 
55 
22 
30 
25 
36 
44 
59 
35 

5 
22 
2,2 
2,^ 
15 
18 

21 

18 

42 

0 

50 
7 
7 
4 
4 
19 
2 
10 
7 

10 

10 

10 

18 

0 

9 

9 

17 

2 

7 

266 

89 

■      389 

25 

137 
49 
66 
68 
96 

329 
50 

152 
73 
75 

169 

138 
94 
10 
60 
95 

181 
76 
72, 

320 

Anne   Arundel 

189 

Baltimore    

689 

Calvert    

29 

Caroline   

279 

Carroll    

168 

Cecil    

133 

Charles    

115 

Dorchester    

123 

Frederick    

357 

Garrett    

55 

Harford      

137 

Howard    

144 

Kent    

130 

Monts;omery    

211 

Prince    George's 

Queen   Anne's 

248 
199 

St     Mary's 

39 

Somerset    

128 

Talbot    

141 

Washinpton    

221 

Wicomico    

149 

Worcester   

76 

All    Counties 

1,876 

732 

152 

3,101 

896 

283 

2,760 

4,280 
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ATHLETIC   BADGE  TEST 


Standing  Broad  Jump. 
Running  High  Jump... 

Chinning  the  Bar 

Running:     60   Yards... 
100   Yards... 

Bo 

Bronze 
5  ft.  9  in. 

YS 
BLS 

Silver 
6  ft.  6  in. 

Gold 

4  ft.  4  in. 

4  times 
9  sees. 

6  times 

9  times 

13  2-5  sees. 

220  Yards.. 

28  sees. 

Balance  Bean    

GIF 

Bronze 
Walk  24  ft. 

Silver 
Walk  18  ft.* 

Gold 

Volley   Ball   Service.... 

Leg  Raising   

Leg  Adduction    

Trunk  Raising 

Far  Throw  Ball.    . . 

8  times 

10  times 

2  times 

12  times 

25  ft. 

35  ft. 

Roimd  Arm  Ball  Throw 

55  ft. 

'With   deep  knee   bend. 

Badgi-: 

Tests 

The  badge  tests  continue  to  arouse  interest  as  well  as  lead  the 
children  to  greater  activity.  Pupils  in  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  and 
Howard  counties  try  for  buttons  at  the  indoor  meets,  as  well  as  at  field 
days.  Badges  were  won  by  7,040  white*  and  2,579t  colored  boys  and 
girls,  while  18,0G9  white  and  0,497  colored  boys  and  girls  passed  suc- 
cessfully at  least  one  of  the  three  events.  Queen  Anne's  County  showed 
the  greatest  number  passing  tests  in  proportion  to  school  population. 
''Physical  Ability"  certificates  indicating  ability  to  make  50  per  cent,  in 
all-round  athletics  were  won  by  eighteen  boys  and  fifty-one  girls  who 
had  previously  won  gold  badges.  As  a  recognition  of  this,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  dated  bar  be  attached  to  the  gold  buttons  for  each  year 
that  the  new  "Physical  Ability"  certificate  is  won. 

*See  chart  VV,  page  1C4,  and  table  L,  page  162. 
tSee  table  fJ5,  page  215. 
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CHART  VV 

PBR  CENT  OF  ENROLLMENT,   OCTOBER,   1921,  WHO  PASSED  PRE- 
LIMINARIES AND  FINALS  OF  THE  ATHLETIC  BADGE 
TEST  BY  COUNTIES,  YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31,  1922 

Per  cent    Passing    Preliminary    and    Final  Itsrs   of 
Athletic    Badge  71.ST5,  1922.  based  on  enrollment 

CB0YSX-6IRLS)     OF    OCTOSER,  1921,  4TH.eRAT>E   To  TSTYR.  H.S.   INCLUSIVE 


tDUMTY  MENT    PT     FT. 

GL.A,  1235-854-295 
CARO.  .  20M-865-4ie 

CKAS.  919-461-182 

KErrr  io64-4oo-205 

HOW.  1159-462-217 

TAL.  1268-653-236 

MONT.  2334-1130-380 


^m^oMM^ 


BAIT.      7I35-25K-I078  MM.:\QM^         33.25 


^ 


moA^M  19  Ai 


iio-iim 


ho. 20: 


■^:^^ 


FRED.  4968-I5JI-666 

R  G.  5143-1W9-3&6  ^.gJM 

HARF,  2582-655-289 

DOR.  2080-469-219 

SOM.  I&O5-350-IB8 

CECIL  1924-450-199 

A.  A,  2734-856-278 

CALV.  5e)2-l80-M 

ALL.  7IW-??(5-535 

WIC.  2820-871-225 

WOR.  1985-391 -J49 

WA5H.  5565-367-402 

CARR.  3151-634-217 

5T  M.  948-140-49 

GAR.  2401-225-105 


A'^CHWf  6)  218-1806^7040 


PER 


CENT 


wsm^^^ 


f^mm^m 


AO  56 


51  49 


g^iL^ 


4841 


26  73      ] 


33  57 


25. 3S 


22  65 


23  39 


30  54 


i^rgi! 


WMK 


32.27 


MMl 


50  88 


|7-  56| 


19  69 


20.12 


ilJJl    '^-^s    I 


y«j«.^^»lJf^I^^ 


29.51 


PER  CE.NT     PASSmo 
FINAL    TE.ST 


PER  CCmT      FV\S5IHG 
PRELIMINARY    -TEST 
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Field  Days  in  the  Counties 

Every  county  held  a  field  day,  which  is  now  nearly  everywhere  a  gala 
day.  The  program  of  badge  tests,  games,  and  athletics  fills  the  day,  and 
fathers  and  mothers  are  bringing  their  children  and  enjoying  a  real 
community  get-together.  Many  towns  have  from  three  to  five  times 
their  population  as  visitors.  Out  of  these  eventful  days  are  arising 
local  athletic  meets,  where  the  high  schools  conduct  similar  events  for 
the  neighboring  elementary  schools,  as  at  Catonsville,  Franklin,  Gaith- 
ersburg,  Sparrows  Point,  and  Towson.  Allegany  county  brought 
twenty  of  its  rural  schools  to  Cumberland  for  a  meet  of  their  own. 
Prince  George's  people  were  welcomed  at  the  athletic  field  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Caroline's  method  of  rotating  the  place,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Worcester,  has  aroused  the  people  of  several 
towns  to  put  in  running  tracks  and  game  fields.  Brunswick  has  two 
playgrounds,  and  many  places  are  planning  real  play  spaces.  Out  of  a 
two-room  athletic  club,  cramped  and  almost  hopeless,  has  arisen  the 
use  of  a  ten  thousand  dollar  town  athletic  club  at  Garrison.  The 
Catonsville  people  co-operated  with  the  Baltimore  County  School  Board 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Country  Club,  and  have  under  way  a  worth- 
while community  work.  At  Hagerstown  "Community  Service,"  the 
outgrowth  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  helped  prepare  the 
boys  and  girls  for  the  badge  tests,  and  aided  in  the  State  program. 
Baltiriiore,  Frederick,  and  Queen  Anne's  counties  had  "leaders"  teach 
the  rural  children,  and  showed  marked  results  in  increased  attendance 
of  the  small  schools  at  the  field  day  events.  The  events  for  colored 
schools  are  described  in  Mr.  Huffington's  report.* 

State-wide  Meet 

The  eighth  annual  championships  were  held  at  Homewood  Athletic 
Field,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  were  won  by  the  participants 
from  Baltimore  city.  These  boys,  representing  41  per  cent,  of  the 
children,  scored  only  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  points.  The  Frederick 
High  School  Band  furnished  music,  while  the  Varsity  Club  of  the 
University  again  entertained  all  of  the  visitors  at  luncheon.  Each 
county  group  was  entertained  by  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  some 
Baltimore  public  school,  and  by  the  Te-Pa-Chi  Club  of  Towson  Nor- 
mal School.  Miss  Tall,  the  principal,  and  volunteer  graduates  enter- 
tained all  of  the  girls  belonging  to  the  volley  ball  teams.  (  See  picture 
of  these  girls  at  the  Normal  School.)  Allegany  County  boys  and  girls 
won  the  championship  for  the  State  in  dodge  ball  and  volley  ball, 
respectively. 

•See  pages  212-214. 
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TABLE  M 
SUMMARY  OF  TEAMS  ENTERED  IN  STATE-WIDE  ATHLETICS,  1922 


DODGE  BALL 

"3 
« 
a 
'3 

n 
1 

"3 
•a 

4) 

m 

u 
03 

to 

a 

CO 

COUNTY 

Girls 

Boys 

Mixed 

3 

Allegany    

20 
9 

18 
3 
5 

10 
7 
9 
6 
9 
6 
7 
6 
7 

17 
8 
7 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
5 

21 

10 

34 

2 

7 

8 

7 

11 

7 

14 

5 

9 

5 

8 

19 

14 

10 

7 

7 

8 

6 

8 

4 

18 

2 
9 
7 
7 
3 
5 

11 
1 
7 
3 
1 

11 
0 

17 
3 

19 
7 
2 
8 
0 
8 
0 

2 
3 
5 
0 
3 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
0 
4 
0 
3 
4 
1 
3 
0 
4 
6 
2 
3 
6 

3 
0 
4 
0 
2 
3 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
2 
0 
0 
3 
0 
2 
0 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 

6 

2 
6 
3 
4 
2 
5 
2 
3 
7 
3 
4 
3 
3 
5 
7 
4 
1 
2 
5 
8 
5 
4 

3 
4 
15 
2 
3 
0 
0 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
5 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
3 

5 
2 
6 
3 
5 
9 
3 
2 
3 
8 
4 
5 
2 
3 
4 
6 
4 
0 
2 
5 
5 
3 
4 

78 

Anne    Arundel 

32 

Baltimore   County 

Calvert           

97 
20 

Caroline    

36 

Carroll      

36 

Cecil    

30 

Charles    

40 

Dorchester   

24 

Frederick      

53 

Garrett      

23 

Harford      

35 

Howard    

29 

Kent    

25 

Montgomery    

74 

Prince   George's 

41 

Queen   Anne's 

51 

St     Marv's    

21 

25 

Talbot         

39 

Washington    

31 

36 

Worcester      

29 

All  Counties,  1922.. 

All  Counties,  1921 . . 

Per  Cent,  of  Increase.  . 

Baltimore  City,  1922 

Baltimore  City,  1921 

Per  Cent,  of  Increase.  . 

190 

192 
*1.0 
56 
34 
64.8 

231 
236 

*2.1 

66 

31 
112.9 

149 

126 

18.3 

0 

0 

0 

61 
52 
17.3 

0 

0 

0 

33 

42 

*21.4 

0 

0 

0 

94 
74 
27.0 
2 

2 
0 

54 
4 
1250 
0 
0 
0 

93 
84 
10.7 

0 

0 

0 

905 

810 
11.7 
124 

(n 

85.1 

*Per  cent  of  decrease. 


Team  Games  Played 

Durino-  the  year  15,181  white  boys  and  girls  played  on  1,039  organ- 
ized teams  (Table  M),  and  an  additional  4,444  participated  in  "group 
athletics"  in  Baltimore,  Howard,  and  Anne  Arundel  counties.  The  new 
game  of  speed  ball — a  variation  of  indoor  baseball,  in  which  only  four 
batters  come  to  the  plate  in  an  inning — attracted  fifty- four  teams.  The 
small  decrease  in  the  number  of  boys'  and  girls'  dodge  ball  teams  in 
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the  counties  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mixed 
dodge  ball  teams  in  rural  sections.  All  other  games  show  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  teams,  with  the  exception  of  captain  ball,  which  has 
not  the  motivation  of  volley  ball.  The  Allegany  County  basket  ball 
tournaments  for  boys  and  girls  were  conducted  by  official  referees  of 
the  P.  A.  L. 

Soccer 

Soccer  may  now  be  claimed  as  the  fall  game  for  high  school  boys. 
Starting  in  1915,  as  a  substitute  for  football,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Samuel  M.  North,  then  principal  of  Franklin  High  School,  soccer  has 
practically  pushed  the  latter  up  into  college,  where  the  game  properly 
belongs.  Ninety-three  teams,  representing  70  per  cent,  of  the  high 
schools,  played  416  games  in  21  counties.  (Map.)  All  of  the  counties 
are  represented  except  St.  Mary's,  which  has  no  high  school,  and 
Charles,  which  has  only  two.  In  order  to  introduce  the  game  into  the 
twenty-one  counties,  referees  and  coaches  have  been  sent  and  their 
expenses  shared.  Soon,  however,  each  county  should  be  able  to  pay  for 
its  own  gam.es.  A  big  schedule,  requiring  the  whole  time  of  one  official 
during  the  soccer  season,  was  played  in  Allegany  county.  The  pre- 
liminary intra-country  games  were  so  well  organized  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  play  the  final  game  at  the  ideal  time,  before  the  Christmas 
holidays.  The  winning  team  of  the  Western  Shore — Catonsville,  of 
Baltimore  County — won  the  State  championship  over  Denton,  of  Caro- 
line County,  representing  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Girls'  Athletics 

Chart  No.  XX  shows  the  growth  in  participation  by  girls  in  the 
types  of  activity  selected  by  Maryland.  A  highly  advertised  athletic 
meet  in  New  York  City,  where  the  events  were  merely  imitations  of 
boys'  running  and  jumping,  attracted  only  196  competitors. 

Other  Activities 

Swimming  was  taught  and  swimming  badge  tests  were  given  to  boys 
at  Catonsville  and  at  Annapolis,  and  to  boys  and  girls  at  Sparrows 
Point.  A  study  of  the  ages  at  which  boys  learned  to  swim  showed  that 
the  country  boy  at  Catonsville  tended  to  learn  at  the  same  age,  between 
10  and  12,  as  did  the  city  boy  at  Annapolis.  Actual  studies  of  boys 
and  girls  taught  show  that  13  is  the  most  frequent  age  at  which  one  can 
swim  thirty  feet. 

Seven  counties  are  buying  or  assisting  the  schools  to  buy  balls  and 
supplies  for  athletics,  accepting  the  principle  that  such  articles  are 
proper  materials  for  instruction.  From  $2,689  collected  for  new  and 
renewed  magazine  subscriptions  and  sent  through  the  office  of  the 
Public  Athletic  League,  $591.12  were  returned  to  various  schools  for 
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CHART  XX 

NUMBER  OF  GIRLS  PARTICIPATING  IN  V.IRIOUS  FORMS  OF 
ATHLETICS,  1916-1922 

PLAYGROUHD    AThlLETiC    UAGOEL 
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athletic  purposes.  This  device  should  be  used  to  stimulate  the  selec- 
tion of  better  magazines,  thereby  improving  the  English  course  in  our 
high  schools. 

Teachers'  Training 

The  supervisor  has  directed  the  physical  education  at  the  normal 
schools  at  Towson  and  at  Bowie,  and  at  the  summer  schools  at  Towson 
and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  co-operated  with  the  University 
of  Maryland's  summer  school  course  in  secondary  school  physical  edu- 
cation, and  at  the  same  school  one  of  his  assistants  taught  the  elemen- 
tary courses  in  play  and  recreation.  Courses  were  given  also  at  the 
Frostburg  summer  school.  Altogether,  about  six  hundred  teachers  had 
instruction  last  year  in  play  and  games. 

Medical  Examinations 

The  medical  report  states  that  4,944  boys  and  10,633  girls,  a  total  of 
15,577  pupils,  were  examined  in  the  county  schools,  and  that  there  were 
24,016  defects— 8,896  of  which  were  bad  teeth ;  3,808  diseased  tonsils, 
and  1,342  enlarged  adenoids.  Letters  of  congratulation  were  sent  to 
the  parents  of  3,875  children  free  from  medical  and  dental  defects. 
The  Public  Athletic  League  co-operated  with  the  Baltimore  County 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  Baltimore  County  School  Board  in  the 
nursing  work,  making  possible  such  an  increase  in  the  number  of  visits 
that  5,849  were  made  to  4,928  different  individuals.  The  results  of 
these  visits  w-ere  successful  in  64.9  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Four  clinics 
were  conducted  at  Texas  and  Sparrows  Point  for  tonsil  and  adenoid 
cases.  The  mobile  dental  unit  of  the  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society 
examined  1,984  mouths,  and  performed  7,629  pieces  of  work  at  fifty- 
seven  schools.  The  school  children  in  the  various  chapters  of  the 
society  financed  this  excellent  piece  of  work.  (See  picture  of  dentist 
at  work,  page  174.) 

The  Talbot  County  Medical  Society  undertook,  with  our  co-opera- 
tion, to  examine  the  school  children  of  the  county.  Only  one  third  were 
examined,  according  to  records  returned  to  the  office.  In  Charles 
county.  Dr.  S.  J.  Fort  used  our  forms  for  his  work.  A  co-operative 
health  unit  is  working  at  Hagerstown,  and  plans  eventually  to  study 
Washington  county. 

Dr.  Helene  Doetsch  went  to  all  the  high  schools  in  the  State  except 
those  in  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's,  and  examined  each  girl 
who  was  present  the  day  of  her  visit.  Dr.  Ella  Oppenheimer  made  the 
examinations  in  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  counties.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  examinations  give  one  of  the  first  cross-sections  of 
the  physical  conditions  of  rural  girls.  Twenty  per  cent,  were  free 
from  medical  and  dental  defects.  Medical  examinations  should  not 
only  tend  to  prevent  illness,  promote  i>hysical  fitness  and  point  out  de- 
fects, but  should  also  be  the  means  of  furnishing  new  knowledge,  be- 
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cause  of  the  mass  of  material  observed.  An  interesting  study  of  the 
enlargements  of  the  thyroid  gland  found  in  the  girls  of  Maryland  as 
compared  with  the  estimated  altitudes  of  the  counties  is  presented  in 
Chart  YY.  This  study  confirms  the  recent  suggestion  that  dwellers  in 
montainous  regions  do  not  obtain  from  their  foods  the  iodine  which  is 
essential  to  proper  growth  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

In  Baltimore  county,  the  nutrition  study  was  continued,  and  in  Table 
N,  the  per  cent,  of  boys  and  girls  under  weight  is  compared  for  two 
years.  The  decrease  of  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  in  pupils  under  weight, 
10  per  cent,  or  more,  indicates  that  follow-up  work  after  the  examina- 
tions is  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the  pupils.  Nearly  19  per 
cent,  of  the  boys,  and  18.4  per  cent,  of  the  girls  are  still  under  weight 
10  per  cent,  or  more. 
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CHART  YY 

PER  CENT  OF  WHITE  GIRLS  EXAMINED  IN  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

WHO  WERE  THYROID  CASES,  COMPARED  WITH  MEAN 

HEIGHT  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL,  BY  COUNTIES, 

YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31,  1922 
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NUTRITION    STUDY— PER   CENT.   OF   BALTIMORE   COUNTY    BOYS 
AND  GIRLS  TEN  PER  CENT.  OR  MORE  UNDERWEIGHT,  1921-1922 


School 

Boys 

Girls 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1920-21 

1921-22 

High  and  Elementary: 

Catonsville    

30.34 
21.83 
31.20 
18.36 
27.55 
32.64 

28.57 
13.51 
15.74 
11.59 
23.74 
14.34 

25.07 
26.24 
30.18 
33.33 
20.00 
13.98 

18.81 

Franklin    

17.62 

Randallstown    

20.71 

Sparks    

20.00 

Sparrows    Point 

22.24 

Towson    

17.41 

Total    

28.26 

21.6 

18.9' 
18.7 
17.2 
14.7 
20.2 
24.8 
21.2 
27.3 
16.4 
13.8 
21.6 
20.6 
6.4 
19.3 

25'.7' 

23.5 

20.0 

25.0 

16.9 

20.0 

20.8 

14.7 

29.8 

29.2 

20.49 

9.6 
17.2 

9.0 
28.1 

8.2 
19.0 
13.9 
18.6 
15.5 
18.7 
15.4 

8.1 
19.1 
19.2 
11.8 
26.1 
25.5 
24.1 
19.2 
11.2 
19.7 
16.3 
25.3 

24.2* 
19.2 
17.5 

22.80 

30.7 

21.3' 
26.2 
23.2 
27.6 
20.5 
33.5 
13.0 
8.0 
22.6 
27.1 
16.3 
23.2 
32.2 
20.0 

21.8" 
26.8 
36.4 
24.1 
16.3 
18.2 
13.6 
15.4 
7.7 
16.7 

19.6 

Elementary 

Arbutus    

34.2 

Ashland    

4.3 

Chase    

11.3 

Cockeysville    

37.5 

Colgate    

21.6 

Cowenton    

30.0 

Essex    

11.8 

Fullerton  

21.5 

Garrison    

19.5 

Glyndon    

7.0 

Halethorpe 

3.7 

Hebbville    

15.5 

Lakeland    

11.7 

Lansdowne   

19.3 

Lutherville    

14.2 

Owings    Mills . . . . , 

14.9 

Parkville    

22.1 

Phoenix    

11.1 

Pikesville    

16.4 

Relay    

9.5 

Riderwood    

40.5 

St.  Helena — Dundalk 

16.2 

State   Normal 

12.5 

Sunnybrook    

Timonium   

22.6 

Warren    

11.4 

Woodlawn    

15.0 

Total    

20.7 

17.9 

22.5 

17.4 

Grand  total 

24.1 

18.96 

22.7 

18.4 

MUSIC 

Thomas  L.  Gibson,  Supervisor 

Field  Work 

During  the  year  1921-1922,  the  time  of  the  Supervisor  of  Music  was 
spent  almost  entirely  in  organizing  and  directing  music  in  the  schools 
and  communities  and  in  endeavoring  to  increase  the  attendance  at  the 
normal  schools.  Because  a  number  of  teachers'  meetings  were  held  on 
Saturdays  and  community  meetings  on  non-school  days,  the  aggregate 
days  devoted  to  field  work  were  more  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  The  following  tabulation  will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  and 
variety  of  field  work  engaged  in : 

Total  number  of  days  spent  in  field  work 168 

High  schools  (5,500  pupils)  visited 85 

Community  meetings  attended  (6,900  present) 38 

County  teachers'  associations  attended 16 

Classroom  demonstrations   64 

Advisory  conferences  attended 34 

Professional  visits  to  normal  schools 11 

Meetings  of  Department  Staff  attended 8 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  visiting  the  high  schools,  most  of 
diem  of  the  first  group,  was  to  present  the  appeal  for  increased  at- 
tendance at  the  normal  schools.  As  a  rule  the  normal  school  films  were 
shown,  talks  on  the  need  of  better  trained  elementary  school  teachers 
were  given,  and  some  music  activity  was  presented.  An  efifort  was  made 
to  impress  both  teachers  and  pupils  with  the  fact  that  the  high  schools 
are  a  most  important  factor  in  the  training  of  the  future  teachers  of 
the  State. 

At  the  community  meetings  there  were  folk  singing  and  brief  talks 
on  some  phase  of  music.  On  several  occasions  the  normal  school  films 
were  shown,  accompanied  by  short  talks  on  better  teacher  training. 
Three  of  the  meetings  were  held  in  connection  with  the  county  gradu- 
ation exercises  of  seventh  grade  pupils.  Large  numbers  of  parents  and 
patrons  were  present  and  helped  bring  the  total  attendance  at  com- 
munity meetings  up  to  about  G900.  In  Frederick  County,  and  Queen 
Anne's,  for  example,  1,200  and  500,  respectively,  were  present- 

At  the  teachers'  meetings,  the  attendance  at  w^hich  reached  1,925, 
some  features  of  the  Tentative  Course  in  Elementary  School  Music 
were  presented.  Usually  demonstration  lessons  in  music  were  con- 
ducted either  by  the  State  Supervisor  or  by  a  teacher  especially  trained 
for  this  purpose. 


THE    FLOWKlt    QT  EEN    AND    FLOWKKS— "THE    STOLEN    FLOWER    QUEEN,"     A     MUSICAL    I'LAV, 
GIVEN    BY    THE    BEL   AIR   HIGH    SCHOOL,    1922 


SMITHSBURG    HIGH    SCHOOL    ORCHESTRA,    1022 

MOTITER     NATURE     IX     CENTER— SPRING     MONTHS     AND     FAIRIES."       FROM     AX     IMl'ItOVISED 
MUSICAL    PLAY    GIVEN    BY    ELEMENTARY    GRADES    OF    FREDERICK    SCHOOLS 
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Actual  classroom  teaching  was  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  schools. 
About  1,840  children  took  part  in  these  lessons ;  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred teachers,  and  usually  the  county  superintendent  and  supervisor, 
observed  the  work. 

The  advisory  conferences  w^ere  held,  by  appointment,  with  the  county 
superintendents  and  supervisors,  normal  and  high  school  principals, 
and  special  teachers  of  music,  the  purpose  being  to  establish  definite 
plans  of  procedure  and  cooperation.  From  time  to  time  during  the 
3^ear,  also,  the  normal  schools  were  visited,  in  order  to  observe  the 
class  work  in  music  and  to  advise  with  the  teachers  of  this  subject. 

Tentative  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  School  Musio 

A  typed  or  printed  copy  of  The  Tentative  Course  in  Elementary 
School  Music,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  was  placed  by  each  county  superintendent  in  the  hands  of 
practically  all  the  elementary  school  teachers.  It  was  advised  that  at 
first  only  a  few  of  the  most  vital  points  in  the  course  be  stressed  in  the 
county  schools  and  that  other  features  be  carried  out  as  the  teachers 
became  more  familiar  with  the  subject.  In  several  counties  music  teach- 
ing was  thoroughly  organized,  and  special  teachers  were  appointed  both 
to  train  the  elementary  teachers  in  the  subject  and  to  do  actual  teach- 
ing of  music  in  the  classrooms.  This  policy  seems  to  be  the  rational 
way  to  insure  that  music  shall  eventually  become  one  of  the  regular 
elementary  school  subjects.  During  the  present  year  either  full  or 
part-time  special  teachers  of  music  have  been  retained  or  newly  appoint- 
ed in  Allegany,  Baltimore,  Carroll,  Cecil,  Frederick,  Garrett,  Harford, 
Howard,   Montgomery,   Prince  George's,   and  Washington   Counties. 

Tentative  Music  Course  for  the  High  Schools 

After  a  considerable  study  of  the  Government  surveys  of  the  teach- 
ing of  music  in  a  number  of  high  schools  in  this  country,  and  after 
careful  observation  of  the  work  being  done  in  many  of  our  own  high 
schools,  a  tentative  high  school  course  in  music  was  drafted.  This  is 
now  being  placed  in  all  our  high  schools  where  it  is  thought  practicable 
to  organize  the  teaching  of  music  on  a  credit  basis.  Provision  is  made 
for  instruction  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  for  allowing 
credit  to  especially  gifted  pupils  for  the  study  of  instrumental  music 
under  competent  teachers  outside  the  school.  Conferences  on  the  course 
of  study  are  being  held  with  high  school  music  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents,  with  the  view  of  getting  practical  suggestions 
before  putting  the  course  into  permanent  printed  form.  In  both  the 
elementary  and  the  high  school  course,  aims  and  attainments  have 
been  determined  largely  by  the  social  and  ethical  values  of  music. 
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Orcii?:stras,  Bands,  and  Glee  Clubs 

Practically  every  high  school  orchestra,  band,  and  glee  club  organized 
last  year  was  continued  during  the  session  of  1921-32,  and  those  in 
several  of  the  schools  were  enlarged.  New  cornet  bands  were  organized 
in  two  schools,  and  new  orchestras  in  three.  Furthermore,  an  orchestra 
of  eleven  pieces  and  a  glee  club  of  sixty  members  were  started  at  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson.  The  orchestra  will  be 
enlarged  to  nearly  twenty  pieces,  and,  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the 
student  body,  it  is  expected  that  withinj  a  few  years  the  school  will 
always  have  an  orchestra  of  at  least  twenty-five  members.  At  the 
present  time  one  regular  teacher  gives  her  full  time  to  teaching  music 
at  the  Towson  Normal  and  three  special  teachers  give  part  of  their  time 
to  orchestra,  piano,  and  voice  teaching  on  the  fee  basis.  This  latter 
work  is  self-supporting.  Musical  organizations  at  the  Frostburg  State 
Normal  School,  similar  to  those  at  Towson,  were  described  in  last  year's 
report.  The  school  band  of  the  Frederick  Boys'  High  School  had  the 
distinction  of  rendering  the  music  for  the  State  Athletic  Meet  in 
Baltimore,  and  the  Brunswick  High  School  band  has  been  invited  to 
play  at  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

There  are  now  four  cornet  bands,  forty-one  orchestras,  and  twenty 
glee  and  chorus  clubs  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  Three  elemen- 
tary schools,  at  Annapolis,  Sparrows  Point,  and  Westminster,  have 
thriving  young  orchestras,  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  enthusiastic  teachers, 
and  these  juvenile  organizations  functioned  several  times  during  the 
year  in  school  and  social  affairs. 

Music  as  a  Means  of  Socializing  the  Community 

In  several  of  the  schools,  both  elementary  and  high,  a  number  of 
musical  programs  of  real  social  and  educational  value  were  given. 
These  consisted  of  children's  concerts;  band,  orchestra,  and  glee  club 
concerts ;  musical  pageants ;  operettas ;  improvised  musical  plays  and 
evenings. of  music.  Frequently  the  schools  and  the  musical  talent  of 
the  communities  united  in  giving  these  entertainments,  a  plan  which 
was  of  mutual  benefit.  Accounts  of  many  of  them,  with  photographs 
of  scenes  and  costumes,  are  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  may  be  examined  by  any  one  interested.  The  costumes  were 
in  most  instances  made  by  the  pupils  themselves  under  n.  the  direction 
of  the  domestic  science  teachers. 

Community  Choral  Clubs  t 

A  most  wholesome  influence  in  any  community  is  a  well-conducted 
choral  society,  and  there  is  one  such  organization  in  Maryland  that 
should  be  mentioned.  This  is  the  Harford  Choral  Club,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Charles  H.  McComas,  in  Bel  Air.  The  club  numbers  seventy- 
five  members, — business   men,    teachers,    lawyers,    farmers,   artisans, 
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school  administrators,  and  high  school  pupils.  Some  of  the  ,'members 
live  fifteen  miles  from  the  place  of  meeting.  Last  year  the  club  con- 
ducted weekly  public  rehearsals  from  October  1  to  June  15,  gave  two 
concerts,  and  assisted  in  three  church  affairs.  The  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  an  active  member  of  the  club,  mentions  among  its 
benefits  an  "increase  in  and  appreciation  of  good  music ;  social  values ; 
training  in  the  rendering  of  music;  wholesome  home  entertainment; 
musical  training  for  teachers  and  schools ;  musical  training  for  the 
churches ;  financial  help  to  public  libraries  and  relief  associations."  The 
State  Supervisor  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  very  valuable 
organization,  but  it  has  been  his  privilege  to 'give  it  encouragement  by 
dropping  in  at  rehearsals  and  by  spreading  its  fame  as  an  inducement 
for  other  communities  to  organize  similar  clubs. 

Music  Memory  Contests 

Music  memory  contests  may  be  made  such  a  vital  factor  in  both  the 
schools  and  the  communities  that  a  report  of  one  of  several  conducted  in 
the  schools  during  the  past  year  should  prove  worth  while. 

A  music  memory  contest  was  conducted  on  the  evening  of  May  19,  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Middletown,  Frederick  County- 
More  than  four  hundred  people  were  present.  Mr.  Emory  L.  Coblentz, 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  a  resident  of  the  com- 
munity, presided  and  in  his  introductory  remarks  spoke  of  the  in- 
creased pleasure  that  comes  to  those  who  are  trained  to  listen  intelli- 
gently to  good  music.  Twenty-seven  members  of  the  high  school 
entered  the  contest.  Below  is  given  the  list  of  the  thirty-five  music 
compositions  which  had  been  incidentally  studied  by  all  members  of  the 
high  school  during  their  regular  music  recitations  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Edna  Lighter,  the  music  teacher.  The  points  on  which  the 
contest  was  decided  were :  1,  titles ;  2,  names  of  the  operas  from  which 
some  of  the  selections  were  taken ;  3,  names  of  composers ;  4,  correct 
spelling  of  all  names.  The  ten  musical  compositons  selected  for  the 
contest  were  numbers  1,  6,  16,  17,  21,  28,  29,  30,  31,  and  33. 
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SELECTIONS   LEARNED 

FOR  THE 

"MUSIC  MEMORY  CONTEST" 

Middletown,  Maryland 

May  19,  1923 
Title  Composer 

1.  Oh  Night  of  Love  (From  Tales  of  Hofifman) Offenbach 

2.  Humoresque    Dvorak 

3.  Largo  (From  Xerxes) Handel 

4.  Minuet  in  G Beethoven 

5.  Meditation    (From  Thais) Massenet 

6.  Ave    Maria Schubert 

7.  Angel's    Serenade Braga 

8.  Anvil  Chorus  (From  II  Trovatore) Verdi 

9.  Dance    of    Goblins Bazzini 

10.  Evening  Star  (From  Tannhauser) Wagner 

11.  Flower  Song Lange 

12.  Oh  Promise  Me  (From  Robin  Hood) De  Koven 

13.  Pilgrim's  Chorus  (From  Tannhauser) Wagner 

14.  Souvenir  Drdla 

15.  On  Wings  of  Song Mendelssohn 

16.  Amaryllis  (Old  French  Rondo) Ghys 

17.  Caprice    Viennois Kreisler 

18.  Minuet  in  G  Major Paderewski 

19.  A    Dream Bartlett 

20.  Traumerei    Schumann 

21.  Italian  Street  Song Victor  Herl)ert 

22.  Canoe  Song  (Ciribiribin) Martens-Pestalozza 

23.  Venetian  Boat  Song Blumenthal 

24.  Gloria  (From  Twelfth  Mass) Mozart 

25.  Cradle    Song Brahms 

26.  Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes Ben  Johnson 

27.  Home  to  Our  Mountains  (From  II  Trovatore) Verdi 

28.  Unfold  Ye  Portals  (From  the  Redeemer) Gounod 

29.  Blue  Danube  Waltzes Strauss 

30.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream Mendelssohn 

31.  Poet  and  Peasant  Overture  (Parts  1  and  2). ...Von  Suppe 

32.  And  the  Glorj'  of  the  Lord  (From  the  Messiah)..  ..Handel 

33.  Gems  from  "Robin  Hood" De  Koven 

34.  The  Bee Schubert 

35.  The  Peer  Gynt  Suite  No.  1 Grieg 

\''ocAL  Music  Contests  in  the  Colored  Schools 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Colored  Schools  and  with 
the  help  of  the  county  supervisors  of  these  schools,  a  plan  for  holding' 
county  vocal  music  contests  was  formulated  and  sent  to  all  the  colored 
teachers.  Contests  of  this  character  were  held  in  Harford,  Queen 
Anne's.  Worcester,  Talbot,  Caroline,  and  Miontgomery  Counties,  and 
the  results  were  gratifying. 
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Better  School  Pianos,  Organs,  and  Phonographs 

While  in  a  large  number  of  schools,  both  elementary  and  high,  key- 
board and  phonographic  instruments  of  a  poor  quality  or  in  poor 
repair  are  being  used,  it  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  in  several 
counties  the  school  pianos  have  been  repaired  and  tuned,  and  that  only 
instruments  and  phonographic  records  of  a  high  grade  are  being  recom- 
mended for  purchase.  New  grand  pianos,  of  excellent  make,  were 
placed  in  the  Catonsville  and  the  Frederick  high  schools,  and  a  new 
upright  piano  in  the  Prince  Frederick  high  school.  Too  much  stress 
can  not  be  placed  on  the  importance  of  having  the  children  hear  only 
the  best  music  played  on  the  best  instruments. 

Summary 

Plans  for  the  coming  year  include : 

1.  A  thorough  training  of  all  normal  school  graduates  in  elemen- 

tary school  music. 

2.  Courses  in   school  music,  under  special  teachers,  offered  in 

all  State  summer  schools. 

3.  Through  demonstration  class  teaching  at  the  meetings  of  the 

county  teachers'  associations,  the  training  of  all  elementary 
teachers  in  some  of  the  features  of  the  tentative  course  in 
music  for  the  elementary  schools. 

4.  The  introduction  of  the  tentative  course  in  music  for  high 

schools  into  such  high  schools  as  are  equipped  to  teach 
music  on  a  credit  basis- 

5.  Assisting  the  county  supervisors  and  helping  teachers  in  the 

selection  of  .content  and  in  the  development  of  method  in 
music  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools. 

6.  The  organization  of  orchestras,  glee  clubs,  chorus  and  opera 

groups  in  every  school  where  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so. 
•  7.     Adding  music  activities  to  the  community  through  the  co- 
operation of  school  and  community. 


SUPERVISION  OF  COLORED  SCHOOLS 

J.  Walter  Huffington,  Supervisor 

Index  Number  for  Maryland's  Colored  Schools    • 

In  1922  Maryland  raised  its  county  colored  school  index  number 
of  school  attendance  and  finance  2.3  points.  The  county  average  for 
1922  is  34.8,  as  against  32.5  in  1921.  This  increase  is  due  to  better 
attendance,  additional  high  schools,  increased  salaries,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings. 

Allegany  County,  with  the  highest  index  number,  47.4,  has  few 
colored  children.  Baltimore,  Frederick,  and  Wicomico  are  the  only 
other  counties  with  index  numbers  above  40.  The  two  lowest  counties, 
St.  Mary's  and  Calvert,  have  only  20  points  to  their  credit.     ( See  Chart 

Three  counties,  Wicomico,  Frederick,  and  Charles,  have  made  notable 
gains  over  their  standing  in  the  previous  year — 6.2,  5,  and  4.5  points, 
respectively.  Cecil,  Talbot,  and  Washington  show  decreases  of  more 
than  two  points,  due,  probably,  to  the  employment  of  less  well  qualified 
teachers  and  to  smaller  expenditures  for  equipment  and  buildings. 

Recent  legislation,  which  becomes  effective  for  the  school  year,  1922- 
23,  increases  teachers'  salaries  on  the  basis  of  both  training  and  succes-s- 
ful  experience  and  lengthens  the  minimum  school  year  by  one  month.* 

TABLE  52 

1921  AND  1922  INDEX  NUMBER— COLORED  SCHOOLS— COMPARISON 

FOR   MARYLAND   COUNTIES 


Improve- 
Item  Components  of  the  Index  Num))er  1921  1922  ment 

1.  Percent,  of  children  5  years  and  under  18  in 

average    attendance 49.8 

2.  Average  days  attended  by  each  child  5  years 

and  under  18,  divided  by  2 36.6 

3.  Average  days  schools  were  kept  open,  divided 

by  2   73.4 

4.  Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  high  school  multi- 

plied by  2.75 2.9 

5.  Per  cent,  of  boys  to  girls  in  high  school 44.3 

6.  Total   expenditure  per   child   in  average   at- 

tendance          24.1 

7.  Tot^al    expenditure    per    child    5    years    and 

under   18 12.0 

8.  Total  expenditure  per  teacher  and  principal 

divided   by  24 27.4 

9.  Expenditure  for  other  than  salaries  per  child 

in  attendance  multiplied  by  2 15.0 

10.     Average  monthly  salary  per  teacher 37.8 

Index    number 32.5  34.8  2J 

•For  details  of  the  new  salary  schedule,  see  page  194. 
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CHART  a 

1921  AND  1922  INDEX  NUMBERS,  BY  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND,  FOR 

COLORED  SCHOOLS 


tltOEX  NO. 

COUNTY  1921 

CO.  AVERAGE.  3Z.5 

ALLtGANY  47.4 

baltimore  45a 

Frederick  37.b 

Wicomico  35.2 

CARROLL  57.6 

CECIL  3t.6 
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Talbot  375 

Dorchester  324 
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The  colored  schools  have  improved  in  every  one  of  the  ten  items  used 
in  making  up  the  index  number,  the  increment  varying  from  .1  in  item  3, 
which  measures  average  days  in  session,  to  4.4  in  item  9,  which  reflects 
expenditures  per  pupil  attending  for  purposes  other  than  salaries.  The 
first  five  items  register  standing  in  attendance;  the  last  five,  financial 
support  of  the  colored  schools. 

The  increase  in  items  1  and  2  seems  to  indicate  that  in  1923  the 
average  county  searched  out  and  got  into  school  more  colored  children 
than  in  1921.  In  every  community  children  of  compulsory  school  age 
should  be  located  and  forced  into  school,  if  they  do  not  go  willingly. 

The  improvement  in  item  3,  average  days  schools  were  kept  open,  is 
decidedly  lowest  in  the  scale.  Next  year,  hov/ever,  this  item  should 
make  a  great  gain,  since  the  legislation  of  1922  has  added  a  month  to  the 
minimum  year,  thereby  increasing  it  to  8  months,  effective  as  of  Septem- 
ber, 1922.  (See  Table  53,  and  pp.  184-185  for  further  discussion  of 
length  of  session  by  counties.) 

Items  4  and  5  refer  to  the  colored  high  schools.  The  increase  in 
item  4  indicates  that  these  high  schools  are  increasing  in  number  and 
size,  although  the  1922  standing  of  the  average  county  (4.1  points  out 
of  a  possible  100)  makes  the  fourth  component  the  lowest  used  in  mak- 
ing up  the  index  number.  Only  eight  counties  are  offering  standard 
high  school  work  to  colored  students.  Merely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  procuring  a  supply  of  trained  teachers,  this  situation  should  be 
improved. 

Comparison  of  item  5  for  1921  and  1922  proves  that  relatively  more 
boys  are  availing  themselves  of  high  school  advantages.  There  are 
still,  however,  more  than  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys  in  the  colored  high 
schools.  (See  Chart  c.  page  1S8,  for  further  discussion  of  colored 
high  schools.) 

Every  item  which  reflects  expenditures  shows  improvement.  Item  9 
is  deserving  of  special  notice,  since  the  gain  of  4.4  points  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  several  counties  spent  more  for  buildings  and  for  materials 
of  instruction  than  in  1921. 

Items  6,  7,  8,  and  10  will  be  raised  next  year,  as  a  result  of  the  legis- 
lation increasing  teachers'  salaries  and  lengthening  the  school  year. 

The  general  rank  of  the  colored  schools  in  the  counties  in  the  ten 
components  of  the  1922  index  number  is  shown  in  Chart  b,  and  Tables 
Illa  and  IVa,  pp.  249  and  251.  Counties  ranking  among  the  five  highest 
in  the  State  are  indicated  by  a  white  bar,  those  ranking  among  the  five 
lowest  have  a  solid  black  bar.  It  will  be  noted  that  only  one  county,  Cal- 
vert, ranks  among  the  lowest  in  every  component  of  the  index  number. 
St.  Mary's,  through  expenditures  for  buildings,  ranks  slightly  higher 
than  the  lowest  counties  in  items  6  and  9  of  the  index  number.  One  can 
see  from  the  chart  that  the  absence  of  colored  high  schools  causes  most 
of  the  counties  to  rank  in  the  lowest  division  in  items  4  and  5.  This  ap- 
plies even  to  counties  such  as  Baltimore,  Carroll,  and  Cecil, — which 
rank  relatively  high  in  their  index  numbers.  Every  colored  high  school 
established  and  well  attended  raises  Marvland's  index  number. 
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CHART  b 

RAXK  OF  THE  COUNTIES  IN  THE  TEN  COMPONENTS  OP  1922 
INDEX  NUMBER  FOR  COLORED  SCHOOLS 

Bank  of  Colored  Schools  In  IVrenty-two  Coimties  of  Marylaad 
in  Ten  Components  of  1922  Index  Nianber 


RANK 
1 


COUNTY 

1.  ALLE6ANY 

2.  baltimore 

3.  Fredetwck 

4.  Wicomico 

5.  Carroll 

6.  Cecil 
7  Harford 

SlALBOT 

S.DorecHESTER  yyy/A 
W.Anne  kft.\MviY///2 

U.V/ASHIN6T0N 

12.  Ffe. Georges 
ijKent  ^ 

I4.CAR0LINE       Y///A 

J5.WbliCEiTER 

l6.Mo«T6prtERt 

nQu.Aii«E5 

I8.CHARLES 


6-11   V///A        12-17 


V777X 


WZZ2i 


CP.SOMERSET     Y///A 
2O.rioWAR0 

'21.  Calvert 

iZST  MARYS 


Column 

1.  Children   S  and  under   18  years  in  average  attendance. 

2.  Average  days  attended  by  each  child   5  and  under   18  years. 

3.  Average  days  schools  were  open. 

4.  Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  high  school. 

5.  Per  cent,  of  boys  to  girls  in  high  school. 

6.  Total  expenditure  per  child  in  average  attendance. 

7.  Total  expenditure  per  child   5  and  under  18  years. 

8.  Total  expenditure  per  teacher,  principal  and  supervisor. 

9.  Expenditure  other  than  salaries  per  child  in  attendance. 

10.  Average  monthly  salary  per  teacher,  principal  and  supcrxnsor. 
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The  shortness  of  the  session  is  reflected  in  the  black  and  nearly  black 
bars  under  item  3.  Fifteen  of  the  counties  which  kept  the  colorea 
schools  open  fewer  than  the  number  of  days  required  by  the  recent 
legislation  of  1922,  160,  should  show  a  marked  improvement  in  this 
component  of  the  index  number  in  1923. 

The  last  five  items  in  the  index  number  represent  financial  support  of 
colored  schools.  In  general,  counties  which  have  relatively  high  index 
numbers  rank  among  the  highest  counties  in  the  financial  items,  and  the 
counties  ranking  lowest  in  index  numbers  give  poor  support  to  their 
schools,  as  is  indicated  by  the  black  and  nearl}?^  black  bars.  Item  9, 
which  includes  expenditures  for  other  than  salaries  per  pupil  attending, 
shows  best  the  allowances  for  text-books,  supplies,  equipment,  and  new 
buildings.  Note  the  white  bars  at  the  top  of  the  chart  and  the  black  ones 
at  the  bottom.    (See  Chart  c  and  Table  IVa,  pp.  183  and  251.) 

Average  monthly  salary,  shown  in  column  10,  reflects  the  length  of 
the  school  year  as  well  as  the  grades  of  certificates.  The  counties 
with  black  bars  have  both  short  school  years  and  provisionally  certi- 
ficated teachers.     (See  Chart  f,  page  193.) 

TABLE  53 

DAYS  IN  SESSION  IN  COLORED  SCHOOLS 

Annual 
County  1921         1922        Increase    Decrease 

State  Average 162.0        167.7       +  5.7 

Baltimore  City 190.5        205.0       +14.5 

County  Average 144.9        147.0       +  2.1 

Baltimore    194.5  193.5  ....          —1.0 

Cecil   175.5  187.0  +11.5 

AUeganv    181.5  183.1  +  1.6 

Washington    172.5  176.4  +3.9 

Carroll    175.9  170.4  ....          —5.5 

Harford    171.0  168.0  ....          —3.0 

Prince    George's 160.1  162.6  +2.5 

Frederick    156.0  159.0  +3.0 

Queen    Anne's 138.2  150.0  +11.8 

Montgomery    136.0  143.6  +7.6 

Caroline    124.4  141.1  +16.7 

Talbot    140.8  140.9  +0.1 

Howard    140.1  139.1  ....          —1.0 

Worcester    135.5  138.8  +3.3 

Dorchester    134.9  138.5  +3.6 

Wicomico   136.2  138.4  +2.2 

Somerset 136.1  1382  +2.1 

Calvert   133.2  137.4  +4.2 

Ann*^   Arundel 133.2  131.1  ....          —2.1 

St.    Mary's 133.8  130.4  —3.4 

Kent    ....  126.0  128.8  +2.8 

Charles 130.0  125.0  ....          —5.0 
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Days  in  Session 

The  colored  schools  in  the  counties  were  in  session  on  the  avera^^e  3.1 
more  days  in  1922  than  in  1921.  Fifteen  counties  increased  the  number 
of  days  in  session,  while  seven  counties  showed  a  slight  decrease.  Sev- 
eral counties  made  notable  improvement ;  e.  g.,  Caroline  increased  from 

134.4  to  141.1  days;  Queen  Anne's  from  138.3  to  150  days;  Cecil  from 

175.5  to  187  days;  Montgomery  from  136  to  143.6  days. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  three  counties  had  in  1923  a  session  of 
more  than  180  days;  four  counties  a  session  of  more  than  160  but  less 
than  180  days ;  five  counties  a  session  of  more  than  140  but  less  than  160 
days  ;  ten  counties  a  session  of  fewer  than  140  days. 

The  failure  in  ten  counties  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  that 
colored  schools  be  open  140  days  is  probably  due  to : 

1.  Lack  of  respect  for  a  contract  on  the  part  of  colored  teachers 

through 

(a)  failure  to  report  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

(b)  leaving  the  school  during  the  year  without  notifying 

the  superintendent. 

2.  Failure  of  the  community  to  notify  the  superintendent  prompt- 

ly of  the  conditions  in  1  above. 

3.  Delay  in  selection  of  teachers  until  no  suitable  and  responsible 

teachers  are  available. 

These  conditions  can  be  remedied  only  by  imbuing  colored  teachers 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  respecting  their  contracts,  by  edu- 
cating the  colored  community  to  the  desirability  of  keeping  their  schools 
open,  and  by  county  superintendents'  selecting  their  staffs  early  in  the 
year,  when  graduates  of  the  institutions  which  train  teachers  best  are 
available. 

Enrollment,  Attendance  and  Teachers 

In  1933  the  colored  enrollment  in  the  counties,  nearly  33,000,  was 
more  than  twice  that  in  Baltimore  City.  The  average  attendance  in  the 
counties,  30,658,  showed  an  increase  of  1,186,  or  7  per  cent.,  over  the 
previous  year.  In  Anne  Arundel,  Worcester,  Talbot,  Dorchester,  and 
Montgomery  Counties  there  were  increases  in  attendance  of  more  than 
one  hundred  colored  pupils.  (Chart  E,  page  22,  shows  the  distribution 
of  average  attendance  of  white  and  colored  pupils  in  the  counties.) 

In  the  counties  as  a  whole,  there  are  727  colored  teachers  as  against 
416  in  Baltimore  City.  The  number  of  colored  teachers  ranges  from  63 
in  Anne  Arundel  to  none  in  Garrett.     (See  Chart  F,  page  23.) 
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TABLE  54 

PER  CENT.  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  ATTENDANCE  IN 
COLORED  SCHOOLS 

Annual 
County  1921         1922        Increase    Decrease 

State   Average 67.6  69.8        +2.2 

Baltimore   City 75.7         11  :i        +2.0 

County    Average 63.5  65.8        +2.3 

Allegany    76.4  87.8  +11.4 

Talbot    63.3  77.5  +14.2 

Wicomico    76.3  77.2  +0.9 

Frederick    72.5  71.3  ....  —1.2 

Washington    68.9  71.3  +2.4 

Dorchester    66.6  69.4  +2.8 

Queen    Anne's 65.2  68.1  +2.9 

Harford     65.0  66.9  +  1.9 

Somerset    61.6  (^.Z  +4.7 

Cecil    66.0  65.5  ....          —0.5 

Baltimore    64.3  65.1  +0.8 

Prince    George's 62.4  64.0  +1.6 

Montgomery    61.1  63.8  +2.7 

Kent    60.0  62.9  +2.9 

Worcester    60.5  62.4  +1.9 

Caroline     61.6  62.2  +0.6 

Anne    Arundel 69.5  61.1  ....           —8.4 

Howard    63.9  59.8  ....          —4.1 

Carroll    57.1  57.6  +0.5 

Charles    58.3  57.3  ....           —1.0 

Calvert    52.0  52.8  +0.8 

St.    Mary's 52.9  51.7  ....          —1.2 

Per  Cent,  of  Enrollment  in  Attendance 

The  enrollment  in  attendance  in  the  average  county  was  2.3  per  cent, 
higher  in  1922  than  in  1921.  It  is  still,  however,  very  low,  not  quite 
two  thirds  of  the  enrollment  being  in  average  attendance.  This  is 
about  ten  per  cent,  below  the  attendance  in  vv'hite  elementary  schools. 

Marked  improvement  was  made  in  Allegany,  Talbot,  and  Somerset 
Counties,  the  two  counties  last  named  having  man}^  rural  schools.  The 
two  colored  schools  in  Allegany  are  located  in  cities  and,  since  they 
serve  only  city  populations,  would  be  expected  to  have  a  good  attend- 
ance. They  are  to  be  commended,  nevertheless,  for  raising  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  from  76.4:  in  1921  to  87.8  in  1922.  Several 
months  in  1922,  the  Cumberland  colored  school  led  the  Allesrany  white 
schools  in  per  cent,  of  attendance. 

Six  counties  show  a  decrease  in  attendance,  but,  except  in  Anne 
Arundel  and  Howard  Counties,  the  loss  is  slight.  Mbst  of  the  counties 
which  decreased  are  those  already  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  with  an  attend- 
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ance  of  less  than  62  per  cent.  These  counties  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement,  if  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  importance  of 
regular  attendance. 

The  variation  in  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  counties — 51.7  in  St. 
Mary's  to  77.5  in  Talbot — is  too  great.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way — if 
Talbot  and  Wicomico,  the  population  of  which  is  largely  rural,  can 
have  a  per  cent,  of  attendance  above  75,  it  should  be  possible,  by  patient, 
persistent  effort,  to  raise  considerably  the  per  cent,  in  other  counties. 

Then,  too,  many  colored  teachers  place  all  responsibilitv  for  regular 
attendance  on  the  attendance  officer  of  the  county.  They  apoarently  feel 
no  responsiblity  whatever  for  getting  pupils  into  school  and  for  holding 
them  there.  Such  teachers  make  little  effort  to  find  out  causes  of  absence 
and  fail  to  censure  parents  for  keeping  children  out  of  school.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  this  attitude  is  changing. 

Other  elements  that  affect  attendance  of  colored  children  are:  poor 
school  buildings,  distance  from  school,  poverty,  indifference  on  the  part 
of  white  communities. 

The  colored  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  lesson  hearing  is  not 
necessarily  teaching.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  where  the  teacher  is 
poorly  equipped,  the  parents  deliberately  keep  their  children  away  from 
school. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  school  building  will  not  house  comfort- 
ably all  the  children  of  a  community.  The  parents  use  this  fact  as  an 
excuse  for  keeping  their  children  out  of  school. 

In  many  sections  colored  families  live  from  two  to  four  miles  from 
the  schools  to  which  their  children  must  go.  Rain,  snow,  and  very  cold 
weather  all  tend  to  keep  these  children  from  school.  It  is,  however,  not 
always  possible  to  locate  school  buildings  so  that  this  condition  may  be 
remedied. 

Poverty  is  another  factor  in  poor  attendance.  While  work  is  plenti- 
ful in  the  rural  sections,  many  of  the  colored  people  have  not  yet  learned 
to  save.  Their  money,  regardless  of  the  amount,  is  spent  soon  after  it 
is  made.  As  a  result,  their  children  often  have  no  comfortable  clothing 
to  wear  to  school. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  white  people  to  overlook  a 
delinquency  by  the  colored  people,  simply  because  they  are  colored.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  not  expected  that  colored  people  will  have  the  same  zeal  as 
white  people  for  the  progress  of  their  children  nor  the  same  interest  in 
seeing  that  they  receive  a  common  school  education.  For  this  reason, 
absence  excuses  which  would  not  be  tolerated  from  white  people  are 
accepted  when  offered  by  colored  people. 

A  passive  attitude  on  the  part  of  many  white  people  toward  compul- 
sory attendance  of  colored  children  is  another  cause  of  the  poor  show- 
ing of  the  attendance  figures  for  colored  pupils.  This  attitude  is  in  some 
quarters  reflected  in  a  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  law  among  colored  people. 
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CHART  c 

COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNTIES,  1921  AND  1922,  ENROLIj- 
MENT,  ATTENDANCE,  RATIO  OF  BOYS  TO  GIRLS,  AND  OP 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  TO  TOTAL  ATTEND- 
ANCE, AND  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE 
PER  TEACHER 
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Colored  High  Schools 

The  first  colored  high  school  in  the  counties  was  organized  in  1918. 
In  1921-22  there  were  eight  such  high  schools.  They  meet  an  un- 
doubted need  in  the  colored  school  system.  Among  their  most  valuable 
services  is  creating  and  fostering  among  the  colored  people  an  interest 
in  education,  and  a  knowledge  of  right  living. 

The  Chart  at  the  top  of  page  188  shows  that  the  enrollment  for 
1922  (368)  was  an  increase  of  116,  or  46  per  cent.,  over  1921.  Eight 
counties  are  now  doing  some  form  of  high  school  work  which  meets 
approved  standards.  The  Salisbury  High  School  has  made  progress, 
due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  fine  school  spirit  of  the  colored  people  of 
Wicomico  County. 

The  chart  at  the  left  center  on  page  188  shows  that  the  per  cent  of 
boys  to  girls  varied  from  16  in  Kent  to  87  in  Frederick,  three  of  the 
counties — Dorchester,  Talbot,  and  Wicomico — having  half  as  many  boys 
as  girls.  Frederick,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Wicomico  made  great  improve- 
ment in  bringing  more  boys  into  high  school,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  remaining  counties  showed  a  loss  of  boys. 

The  per  cent  of  the  total  average  attendance  found  in  the  high 
schools  increased  in  every  county  except  Talbot,  nearly  12  per  cent,  in 
Allegany,  and  7  per  cent,  in  Wicomico  being  in  high  school  in  1922. 

The  chart  at  the  bottom  of  page  188  shows  that  the  average  attend- 
ance per  teacher  in  these  schools  ranged  from  9  to  35.  In  every  school 
there  was  a  larger  attendance  per  teacher  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

If  Mlaryland  is  to  improve  the  educational  and  professional  status  of 
its  colored  elementary  teachers  and  provide  at  the  Bowie  Normal  and 
Industrial  School  the  technical  training  needed  by  its  graduates,  high 
school  work  in  the  counties  must  become  an  essential  part  in  the  program 
of  teacher  training.  As  long  as  we  must  depend  on  other  states  for  our 
trained  teachers,  so  long  will  we  have  a  changing,  shifting  staff  whose 
place  in  the  community  is  only  temporary. 

State  aid  to  high  schools,  if  the  work  meets  approved  standards,  is 
available  to  the  colored  as  well  as  to  the  white  high  schools  and  upon  the 
same  basis.  The  equalization  fund  may  be  used  to  raise  the  professional 
status  of  the  colored  as  well  as  the  white  teachers  and  is  available  for  the 
support  of  high  and  elementary  schools  organized  according  to  approved 
standards. 

Average  Attendance  per  Teacher 

In  the  colored  elementary  schools,  probably  on  account  of  the  growth 
in  average  daily  attendance,  the  attendance  per  teacher  in  the  counties 
increased  from  26.5  to  28.8.  Certain  counties,  like  Wicomico  and  Anne 
Arundel,  showed  a  decrease  in  the  attendance  per  teacher,  owing  to  the 
opening  of  three  new  buildings  in  each  county  and  the  consequent  em- 
ployment of  more  teachers.    In  many  of  the  counties,  however,  the  num- 
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CHART  d 

AA^RAGE   ATTENDANCE   PER   COLORED   ELEMENTARY  TEACHER^ 
BY  COUNTIES,    1921   AND   1922 
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CHART  e 

sIfUMBER   AND   PER   CENT    OF   COLORED   ONE-TEACHER   SCHOOIS 
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ber  of  pupils  to  whom  one  teacher  is  assigned  is  too  large  for  efficient 
work,  but  the  employment  of  additional  teachers  must  wait  upon  the 
construction  of  new  buildings.     (See  Chart  d.) 

In  the  following  counties  the  employment  of  additional  teachers 
would  be  desirable,  if  buildings  were  available,  and  would  be  necessary 
if  an  assistant  were  appointed  when  the  attendance  rose  above  forty, 
and  for  each  additional  forty  pupils  attending  thereafter.  A  study  of 
individual  schools  shows  that  forty-eight  additional  teachers  would  be 
required  as  follows : 

TABLE  55 

NUMBER  OF  ADDITIONAL  COLORED  TEACHERS  NEEDED 

County                                       No.  County                                       No. 

Worcester  1      Wicomico   5 

Allegany    1      prjncc    George's 5 

Kent   1 


Calvert    3 


Alontgomery    5 


Dorchester    3     Queen   Anne's 5 

Charles    4     Somerset    7 

Anne    Arundel 4  — 

Talbot    4  Total    48 

Another  indication  of  the  need  for  reducing  large  classes  is  revealed 
by  a  study  of  one-teacher  schools  having  an  attendance  per  teacher  of 
over  thirty.  The  black  bars  show  that  the  problem  among  the  colored 
one-teacher  schools  is  one  of  enlarging  the  present  buildings  or  con- 
structing new  ones,  so  that  more  teachers  may  be  employed.  The 
counties  which  are  shown  in  this  study  to  need  more  teachers  are  those 
which  have  the  largest  number  and  per  cent,  of  one-teacher  schools 
with  an  average  attendance  of  over  thirty.  While  there  are*  5Si  one- 
teacher  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  under  sixteen,  there  are 
133,  or  one  third  of  all,  which  have'  more  than  30  per  teacher.  The 
fact  that  there  is  a  number  of  ver}^  large  classes  probably  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  per  cent  of  attendance  in  the  colored  schools.  (See  Chart 
e.) 

Salaries  of  Teachers 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  law  did  not  require  salaries 
of  colored  teachers  to  be  increased  in  1921-22,  yet  the  county  average 
was  raised  from  $442  in  1920-21,  to  $465,  or  more  than  five  per  cent. 
There  was  an  increase  in  all  of  the  counties  except  Charles,  Queen 
Anne's,  Carroll,  Cecil,  and  Washington.  The  increases  were  due  to  a 
raise  in  the  basic  salary  in  some  of  the  counties,  to  the  employment 
of  teachers  with  higher  grades  of  certificates  and  to  the  elimination 
of  some  provisionally  certificated  teachers,  and  to  a  longer  school 
session  in  some  cases.  The  counties  which  shov/  the  largest  per  cent, 
of  increase  are  Allegany,  Montgomery,  Caroline,  Hloward.  (See  Chart 
f.) 
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CHART   f 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALARY  OF  COLORED  TEACHERS,  BY 
COUNTIES,   1921   AND   1922 
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On  account  of  recent  legislation  which  provides  an  increase  of 
salary  for  experience  and  efficient  service  and  also  requires  an  addi- 
tional month  of  school,  the  averag^e  annual  salary  will  be  materially 
increased  in  1923  as  compared  with  1922.  For  example,  in  a  county 
which  pays  only  the  minimum  salary  prescribed  by  the  State  law 
(and  most  counties  use  this  schedule),  a  first  grade  teacher  with  eight 
years"  experience  was  paid  $65  a  month  for  seven  months.  Under 
the  law  effective  in  September.  1922,  if  the  work  of  that  same  teacher 
is  rated  as  first  class  by  the  superintendent,  she  will  receive  $85  a 
month  for  eight  months.  This  is  an  increase  of  practically  fifty  per 
cent. 

The  teacher  who  has  had  five  years  of  experience  and  holds  a  first 
grade,  first  class  certificate,  as  described  above,  will  receive  an  in- 
crease of  32  per  cent,  over  her  salary  for  the  previous  year.  Similarly 
a  teacher  with  three  years  of  experience  will  receive  an  increase  of 
23  per  cent. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  increase  is  provided  also  for  teachers 
who  hold  second  and  third  grade,  first-class  certificates  and  who  have 
had  more  than  three  years  of  experience. 

This  piece  of  legislation  will  surely  react  favorably  upon  the  colored 
school  situation.  The  new  salary  schedule,  with  comparative  figures 
from  that  which   prevailed  until  September.   1922.   are  given   below: 

TABLE  56 

NEAV  MINIMUM  SALARY  SCHEDULE  PER  MONTH  FOR  MARYLAND 

COLORED   TEACHERS,   EIGHT   MONTHS   REQUIRED 

(Former  Salarj'  in  Parentheses — Seven  Months  Required) 

Years  of  Experience 
Grade  of  Certificate  1-3  4-5  6-8  9  4- 

Elementarv  School  Te.\cher: 

Third    Grade $40.00  $45.00 

(40.00)  (40.00) 

Second    Grade 50.00  55.00  $60.00 

(50.00)         (50.00)  (50.00) 

First    Grade 65.00  70.00  75.00  $85.00 

(65.00)  (65.00)  (65.00)  (65.00) 

High  School  Tf-acher: 

A.s.sistant    80.00  90.00  95.00 

(75.00)         (75.00)         (75.00) 

Principal     95.00  110.00  120.00 

(90.00)  (90.00)  (90.00) 

Principal    with    five    assistants 

and  100  in  attendance 105.00  120.00  130.00 

(90.00)  (90.00)  (90.00) 

Provisional  elementary  school  teachers  receive  $5  less  per  month  and  high 
school  teachers  $10  less  than  regularly  qualified  teachers.  Increments  with  service 
are  compulsory  for  fir.«t-class  teachers  only. 

The  increases  for  colored  elementary  teachers  are  given  only  to  teachers  of 
experience.  In  counties  having  only  the  minimum  number  of  months  in  the 
school  year,  the  additional  month's  salary  also  required  may  be  considered  an 
increase  in  salarv. 
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CHART  g 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TURNOVER  OF  COLORED  TEACHERS, 
BY  COUNTIES,  SEPTEMBER,  1921,  TO  JUNE,  1922 
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Turnover  Among  the  Colored  Teachers  During  the  Year 

The  turnover  among  the  colored  teachers  from  September,  1921, 
to  June,  1922, — 7  per  cent. — was  perhaps  smaller  than  in  former  years. 

It  may  be  noted  from  Chart  g  that  in  three  counties  there  were 
no  changes  during  the  ^ear ;  in  seven  counties  there  was  but  one  change ; 
in  five  counties  there  were  only  two  changes ;  in  three  counties,  Cecil, 
Charles,  and  Montgomery,  three ;  in  three  counties,  St,  Mary's,  Freder- 
ick, and  Anne  Arundel,  five ;  and  in  one  county,  Prince  George's,  ten 
changes. 

Some  elements  which  enter  into  the  changing  of  teachers  are:  (1) 
inability  to  find  a  suitable  boarding  place  in  the  school  community ; 
(2)  an  offer  of  a  more  profitable  position  elsewhere;  (3)  failure  to 
qualify  for  as  high  a  grade  of  certificate  as  bad  been  expected,  with, 
therefore,  a  correspondingly  lower  salary  than  had  been  hoped  for; 
(4)  a  lack  of  fitness  for  teaching,  with  consequent  dismissal;  (5)  a 
trial  of  teaching  as  an  experiment  or  stepping  stone  to  something  else. 

Extension  Courses 

An  indication  of  the  desire  of  colored  teachers  in  the  counties  for 
opportunities  for  professional  preparation  and  for  further  study  of 
subject  matter  is  given  in  the  fact  that  one  seventh  of  the  teaching 
staff  took  advantage  of  the  extension  courses  offered  in  1921-22. 

One  hundred  teachers  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  improve 
themselves  through  the  extension  courses.  These  were  offered  in  five 
centers  at  Princess  Anne.  Cambridge,  District  Line,  Annapolis  and 
Frederick.  Since  satisfactory  completion  of  these  courses  is,  under 
certain  conditions,  accepted  for  certificate  renewal  in  lieu  of  summer 
school  attendance,  fewer  teachers  were  required  to  attend  summer 
school  in  1922. 
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Financing  the  Colored  Schools 

During^  1921-32  nearly  $530,000  was  expended  on  the  colored  schools 
in  the  counties,  and  of  this  amount  $92,000.  or  17  per  cent.,  was  for 
capital  outlay.  Of  the  remaining  $438,000  for  current  expense,  over 
three  fourths,  or  $350,000,  was  used  for  salaries  of  teachers.  The 
distribution  of  the  amounts  spent  per  pupil  for  the  various  purposes 
other  than  general  control  is  given  below : 

TABLE  56 

'         EXPENDITURES   ON   COLORED   SCHOOLS— COUNTIES   OF 

MARYLAND— 1921-1922 

Cost   per   Colored   Pupil 
Purpose  of  Total  Based  on  Per  Cent. 

Expenditure  Exiwuditurea       Knrollmeut     Attendance       Devoted  to 

Iiisiructioii  : 

Supervision    $19,740.97  $0.96  $0.63  45 

Salaries    335,435.85  16.31  10.70  76.6 

Text-books    17,020.17  0.83  0.54  3.9 

Materials   6,657.58  0.32  0.21  1.5 

Other   2,199.95  0.11  0.07  0.5 

Total    $381,05452  $18.53  $12.15  87.0 

Operation    38.314.54  1.86  1.22  8.7 

Maintenance    16.223.81  0.79  0.52  3.7 

Auxiliary  agencies 2,669.27  0.13  0.09  0.6 

Total  Current  Expense $438,262.14         $21.31         $13.98  100.0 

Capital    Outlay 91,606.73  446  2.92 

Grand    total $529,868.87       -$25.77       *$16.90 

'Exclusive  of  general  control. 

For  detailed  cxiienditiucs  by  counties,   see  table  XXII,   page  269. 

Supervision 

It  will  be  noted  that  4.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  current  expense  was 
devoted  to  supervision.  Funds  for  this  purpose  are  provided  by  the 
State  through  the  colored  industrial  fund.  During  1921-22  there  were 
colored  supervisors  in  nineteen  counties.  The  colored  schools  in  Balti- 
more and  Allegany  counties  are  supervised  by  the  assistant  superin- 
tendents, and  in  Washington  county  by  the  rural  school  supervisor. 

It  is  worth  while  for  Marylanders  to  know  just  how  much'  money 
is  spent  per  pupil  for  the  current  running  expenses  of  the  colored 
schools.  In  the  average  county,  the  cost  is  $14.00  per  pupil  enrolled 
and  $21  per  pupil  attending.     (See  Chart  h.) 

The  average  amount  spent  in  individual  counties  varies  from  $6.56 
per  pupil  enrolled  in  Calvert  to  $52.41  in  Allegany.  The  corresponding 
figures,  based  on  average  attendance,  are  $12.61  and  $61.71.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  amounts  are  higher  in  the  counties  in  which  the  teachers 
are  paid  high  salaries  and  the  schools  are  kept  open  longer  than,"  the 
minimum  seven  months  required. 
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CHART  h 

CX)8T,  PER  PUPIL  ENROLLED  IX  AND  ATTENDING  COLORED 

SCHOOLS,  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSE  AND  CAPITAL 

OUTLAY,  BY  COUNTIES,  YEAR  ENDED 

JULY  31,  1922 
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21  SO/VU/?.  8  19  l«3    12.&5  2.92(1 

22CALV.    6.56    .09  i2.(;i     .nC 

BALTOCin 

All      47.15  404  60.30  516 

EL        44. 1 S  4.20  574'2-  548 

HIGH     81.85  LA4-  96.12  I  5S 

STATE  Av:  251-4  3.30  36.0:^  A.72 
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Capital  Outlay  Expenditures 

Chart  h,  showing  expenditure  per  pupil  for  current  expense,  on 
page  198,  includes  also  data  on  capital  outlay.  The  counties  which 
did  the  most  during  the  year  for  the  latter  purpose  are  Allegany, 
Wicomico,  Harford,  Prince  George's,  Charles,  and  Somerset.'''  In 
this  connection,  it  is  worth  while  to  know  the  value  of  colored  school 
property  back  of  each  colored  child  enrolled.  The  average  for  the 
twenty  counties  reporting  was  $18.19.  (See  Chart  i.)  If  Allegany, 
which  has  just  spent  $56,511  for  a  new  colored  school  in  Cumberland 
is  excluded,  the  variation  ranges  from  $4.15  in  Howard  County,  which 
uses  almost  exclusively  rented  buildings,  to  $33.57  in  Wicomico  County. 
The  median  county  owns  colored  school  property  valued  at  $12.55  per 
colored  child. 

Without  question,  every  county  except  Allegany  needs  new  buildings 
and  alterations,  and  new  equipment  for  existing  buildings.  In  many 
counties  the  lodge  hall  and  the  church  are  still  used  for  school  purposes. 

The  aid  extended  by  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  acts  as  a  stimulus 
in  the  construction  of  buildings.  The  sums  available  from  this  Fund 
for  the  year  1922-23,  for  buildings  which  meet  the  requirements,  are 
as  follows : 

TABLE  57 

AID   PROVIDED  BY  ROSENWALD  FUND 

T3-pe  of  School  Amount 

One-teacher   $500.00 

Two-teacher    700.00 

Three-teacher 900.00 

Four-teacher    1,100.00 

Five-teacher    1.300.00 

Six-teacher    1.500.00 

During  1922,  $9,900  was  received  from  the  Rosenwald  Fund  for 
eleven  new  buildings  in  the  following  comities : 

TABLE  58 

BUILDINGS   FOR  COLORED   CHILDREN   FOR  WHICH   ROSENWALD 

AID  WAS  RECEIVED  IN  1922 

Rosenwald 
No.  of       No.  of  Aid  County        Colored  Total 

County  Buildings    Rooius       Received      Funds  People        Gifts  Cost 


Anne    Arundel.. 

Wicomico    

Prince    George's. 

Somerset    

Talbot    

Dorchester    

Howard    


3 

6 

$2,400 

$8,500 

$800 

$500 

$12,200 

3 

5 

2,100 

9,000 

1,000 

400 

12,500 

6 

1,600 

5,800 

6,700 

500 

14,600 

6 

1.400 

3,800 

5200 

2 

800 

2,700 

300 

200 

4,000 

2 

800 

2,300 

200 

200 

3,500 

2 

800 

900 

1,000 

300 

3,000 

Total    11  29        $9,900    $33,000    $10,000    $2,100    $55,000 

*Anne   Arundel    is    omitted    from    this    list    because    the    expenditures    for    capital   outla.T    iu 
colored    sciicvols   were   not   included   In    the    annual    report    of    the    count.v    superintendent. 
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CHART  i 

VALUE  OF  COLORED  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  BACK  OP  EACH  COLORED 

PUPIL  ENROLLED  AND  ATTENDING,  BY  COUNTIES, 

YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31,  1922 

V/^LUC      OF      SCHOOL    PROP£:/?TY -'922  -  B/JCK  or  ETACH  COLO^eo 

CHILD  ENROLLED ATreND\N&  I  1 

EW-       


fJOUED      INd 


cou/vry 

REpotmwt  IV.ly  HV.OO 

1  f\LlEGANY   228jD0259.tS 

2  WICOMICO    33.57 431491 

3  CARROLL 


31.50  55.70 

4  I3ALr//VK)f?£  30.iro  43.491 


5  TALBOT      279/  36.0i 

6  n?£DE/?ICKi3.75  33.31 

7  CECIL  2313  35.29 

8  HAf?rORD    I7.5J  2C.I8 

9  KENT        14.39  22.S-; 
»0  WORCESTER  13/0  20.99 

11  CHARLES       12.55-21.91 

12  CAROUWE     J  2.39  19.92 

13  PRGEd       '^'o  I8.S9 

14  ST.N\mi'S   J  J.  64  2248 

15  SO/V^ERSET  H-43  1773 

16  C^LYE/TT    U.23  2/.-29 

17  MO/yr.      10.5;  1C.4S 

f«  ftU.A/V.  I0.0&  14.76  ID 

19  DORCH-  g.94l2.88~n 

20  HOWARD  4/5    6.34X1] 
?  WASH.  ^       ? 
?  M.fiiR.  ?      ? 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  colored  people  in  every  county  except  Somer- 
set contributed  something-  toward  the  new  buildings  and,  in  Prince 
George's,  provided  over  one  half  of  the  total  cost.  With  the  Rosen- 
wald  Aid  and  the  amounts  raised  by  the  colored  people  themselves, 
the  county  in  no  case  contributed  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cost 
of  the  building. 

Within  the  last  three  years  $123,000  have  been  expended  on  new 
buildings,  toward  which  the  Rosenwald  Fund  has  contributed  $19,000. 
The  counties  which  have  received  aid  from  this  fund  in  1921  and 
1930  are  listed  in  the  table  following: 

TABLE  59 

COUNTIES  RECEIVING  AID  FROM  ROSENWALD  FUND  IN 
1921   AND  1920 

County  Xo.  of  Rooms     Rosenwald  Aid    Total  Cost 

1921 

Charles   4  $1,200  $12,626 

Calvert    2  1,000  8,200 

Montgomery   2  800  7,300 

Worcester    3  1,000  5,500 

St.  Mary's 2  800  3,852 

Carroll    1  500  3,192 

Total,   1921 14  $5,300  $40,670 

1920 

Talbot    5  $500  $7,500 

Worcester*   4  1,300  5,000 

Wicomico    3  500  6,300 

Harford    1  400  3,800 

Caroline    2  400  2,200 

Frederick    1  350  1,450 

Carroll    1  350  1,275 

Total,   1920 17  $3,800  $27,525 

*Three  buildings. 

Of  the  728  colored  elementary  teachers  in  the  counties,  57  per  cent, 
are  teaching  in  one-teacher  schools,  21  in  two-teacher  schools,  and  22 
per  cent,  in  schools  having  3  or  more  teachers.  (See  Chart  j.) 
While  Allegany  has  no  one-teacher  schools  and  Wicomico  has  only  28 
per  cent,  of  its  teachers  in  such  schools,  87  per  cent,  of  Queen  Anne's 
colored  staff  and  85  per  cent,  of  Charles'  are  teaching  in  one-teacher 
schools.  Larger,  consolidated  schools  would  make  possible  more 
effective  work,  since  each  teacher  would  handle  fewer  grades.  In  such 
schools,  a  better  grouping  of  pupils  is  possible  and  the  larger  schools- 
can  usually  be  organized  so  that  there  is  a  reasonably  large  group  per 
teacher. 
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CHART  j 

PKll  CENT  OF  (  OLORED  TEACHERS  TEACHING  IN  SCHOOIaS 

HAVING  ONE  TEACHER,  TWO  TEACHERS,  AM)  THREE 

OR  MORE  TEACHERS,  BY  COUNTIES,  YEAR 

ENDED   Jl'LY  31,    1922 

-rwAL  PTR  CEWT  <^  C0LJ3RED  TZftCHERS   W  1922   l^f  SCHOOLS  HAVfNG- 
»«^  «♦  owe  TEACHERl^.ZTEftCHERSEI^  3«r/V»0RE  TEACH  ERSdH 
COU/vTY  —     ■ 

CO.AVERAC-E 

I  AllEGANi 
2WICO/V\1CO 
3VV0RCESTEf<    45 

4  S0/V1H:/?5ET  45- 

5  6ALT//y^0RE:4(^ 
G  PR.GEQ  58 

7  CAROLI/VE     79 

8  A/V.ARUr(D'L  5S 

9  TALBOT        3  J 

10  FREDERIC/^  34- 

II  HAf?FOf?D    25" 
/2  CECIL 
13  WASH. 
;4D0RCH. 
15  CARROLL 
IG  KElWr 
17  Sr/V\ARYi5  34 
?S  HOWARD     16 

19  MO/VT        39 

20  CALVERT  24 
2/  CHARLS  34 
22    2.U.  AN.      23 
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It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  most  of  the  counties  are  considering 
the  problem  of  the  size  of  the  school  and  are  erecting  two-teacher 
schools  wherever  practicable.  Anne  Arundel  and  Wicomico  each  built 
three  two-teacher  schools  in  1932,  and  Prince  George's  will  have  built 
by  Christmas,  1922,  at  least  three  of  them. 

OvER-AgEness  by  Grades 

An  age-grade  study  made  in  October,  1921,  throws  some  light  on 
the  retardation  of  the  colored  pupils  in  the  counties  of  Maryland,  ex- 
clusive of  Baltimore  City.  Since  the  study  was  made  early  in  the  year, 
between  5,000  and  6,000  pupils,  who,  probably  entered  school  late,  are 
not  included.  In  Table  60,  page  205,  the  age-grade  table  for  colored 
pupils  is  included.  On  the  average  two  thirds  of  the  colored  children 
are  over-age  for  their  grade,  if  children  in  the  first  grade  eight  years  old 
or  over  are  considered  over-age.  ( See  Chart  K,  showing  per  cent,  over- 
age in  each  grade.) 

Since  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  first  grade  are  retarded, 
it  means  that  many  colored  children  are  not  brought  into  school  when 
they  reach  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  (7),  and  that  after 
they  do  come  to  school  they  progress  through  the  grades  only  with 
much  repetition  of  work. 
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CHART  1 

PER  CENT  OF  COLORED  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  EACH  COUNTY, 

OCTOBER,  1921,  WHO  ARE  UNDER  AGE,  OF  NORMAL 

AGE,  AND  OVER  AGE 

PER  CENT  or  COLORED    PuPli-«>    ENROLLED    OCTOBER.  I3it,  VVHO  ArtC 


WASHWfroN    296  mo^ 


aALTlMORC  I63C  ^ 

AusGAny     270  S 

WICOMICO   1572  S 

CECIL       52fe  g 

n?EDEl?fCK  1028  S 
CHARLES    1377  B 
WORCESTEJ?  1639  S3 
PR.GK«GES2273a 
HARFORD     790  E3 
D0RCHES7tRI34lS 
A10//TG0M£W;624  S 

77\LBcn'  not  3 
AWN£:ARl'«B22(i2a 
QU.flNNE^  8543 
KENT  936  3 

SOMERSET  19053 
HOY^AHD     6743 
G^LVEf?T     844  J 
CARROLL     3763 
CAROLINE  t054l 
STMARy'Slogog 

CO.AVE>?AeD55tl9l3 


.2a2L 


3»4- 


_37^ 


1                   30^.                     1 

1                1                1 

1                  3aa 

1              1              1 

1                    19.3                     1 

1           ! 

2«5                      1 

1                   m                      1 

1                 1             • 

as«               1 

1                1 

Z-J.I                      1 

1       1 

1i^          1 

1        1 

%.»            1 

1      1 

a.7             1 

1           1 

3«.l                    1 

1                 1 

1 

1 
1 

3/.3                     1 
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Over-Ageness  by  Counties 

In  Chart  1,  the  counties  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  per- 
centage of  over-age  pupils  in  the  colored  schools.  It  ranges  from 
52.8  per  cent,  in  Washington  County  to  74.5  per  cent,  in  St.  Mary's, 
There  is  over  twice  as  much  over-ageness  in  the  colored  schools  as  in 
the  white.  The  shorter  school  year,  poorer  attendance,  poorer  teach- 
ing, and  lack  of  attention  to  the  problem  probably  account  for  this 
condition,  but  the  situation  is  so  bad  that  even  a  little  effort  should 
bring  great  improvement. 

Holding  Power  oei  the  Colored  Schools 

Survival  percentages  have  been  worked  out  for  the  colored  schools 
and  are  given  for  all  of  the  counties  as  a  group  in  Chart  m. 

Of  the  340  pupils  shown  in  the  chart  in  grade  1,  240,  or  71  per  cent., 
are  repeaters.  About  one-third  repeat  grade  2,  and  nearly  one-fourth 
spend  more  than  a  year  in  the  third  grade.  Colored  pupils  begin  to 
drop  out  rapidly  after  the  fourth  grade,  only  30  of  each  hundred 
remaining  to  complete  the  seventh  grade,  and  two  reaching  the  third 
year  of  high  school. 

Similar  figures  are  given  for  the  individual  counties  in  Table  Gl. 

In  Tables  62  and  63,  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  age  and  grade 
are  given  for  the  individual  counties. 
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CHART  m 

PER  CENT  OF  LARGEST  AGE  GROUP  OF  COLORED  PUPILS 

ENROLLED  IN  MARYLAND  COUNTIES,  OCTOBER, 

1921,  SURVI\^NG  TO  EACH  GRADE 
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Physical  Education  in  the  Colored  Schools 

In  nineteen  counties  in  1923  the  Public  Athletic  League,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  William  Burdick,  held  a  Field  Day  for  the  colored 
pupils.  Allegany,  Washington,  and  Howard  Counties  were  the  only 
exceptions.  Mr.  William  S.  Pitman,  acting  as  State  Field  Leader,  and 
three  assistants  conducted  these  meets.  Interest  in  the  Field  Day  seems 
to  be  increasing  and  is  improving  the  morale  of  the  colored  schools. 
In  many  instances  boys  who  would  otherwise  have  withdrawn  from 
school  have  remained  in  order  to  participate  in  the  Field  Day  contests. 

The  meets  were  attended  by  large  numbers  of  colored  people  from 
all  sections  of  the  county  and  a  good  social  spirit  was  developed.  In 
some  counties  pupils  and  teachers  paraded,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
brass  band. 

The  day  was  generally  used  also  to  display  types  of  handwork  as 
well  as  concrete  results  of  other  schoolroom  activities  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  county.  The  exhibits  were  held  in  the  school  buildings  and 
were  well  arranged. 

From  Table  G4  it  may  be  seen  how  general  the  participation  was. 
In  Cecil,  Talbot,  Wicomico,  and  Carroll  Counties  more  than  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  schools  were  represented  at  the  meets.  The  smallest 
percentage  of  representation  is  found  in  Baltimore,  Anne  Arundel, 
Dorchester,  and  Worcester  Counties. 

In  column  3  it  can  be  seen  that  in  every  county  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  schools  represented  scored  points  in  the  track  and  field 
events.  This  means  that  their  pupils  came  out  first,  second,  third,  or 
fourth  in  the  events. 
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TABLE  64 
COUNTY    ATHLETIC    MEETS,    1922— COLORED    SCHOOLS 


Schools 
Ilc^prescntod 

la 
a.p  «t 

...... 

Track   and 
Field    Entrants 

'       Dodge  Ball 
'          Teams 

COUNTV 

1 

a 

1 

o 

3 

Anne   Arundel 

12 
7 
17 
14 
9 
14 
21 
14 
19 
14 
20 
22 
20 
17 
21 
19 
21 
18 
10 

30 
23 
81 
70 
90 
100 
68 
35 
76 
74 
83 
67 
49 
81 
75 
66 
96 
95 
38 

10 

7 

14 

9 

7 

9 

10 

10 

13 

10 

16 

17 

14 

14 

IS 

16 

13 

10 

9 

138 

94 
212 
153 
96 
87 
221 
263 
198 
191 
207 
33S 
140 
203 
217 
248 
240 
319 
182 

5 

4 

9 

9 

5 

5 

8 

13 

9 

4 

9 

15 

15 

14 

9 

10 

5 

9 

8 

10 

Baltimore      

5 

Calvert    

12 

Caroline      

12 

Carroll      

6 

Cecil    

7 

Charles    

12 

Dorchester     

20 

Frederick    

11 

Harford     

Kent    

8 
12 

Montgomery    

18 

Prince    George's 

27 

Queen   Anne's 

St.    Mary's 

Somerset    

18 
11 
10 

Talbot    

18 

Wicomico    

13 

Worcester    

14 

Total,  counties 

309 
19 

60       2231 
70          18 

3,747 
678 

165 
12 

244 

Baltimore    City 

31 

Total   State 

328 

60       ■'41 1 

4,425 

177 

275 

♦Schools  scoiiug  points  had  pupils  who  enuie  out  tii"st,  second,  third  or  fourth  in  the  events. 

Montgomer}^  County  had  the  largest  number  of  boys  actually  com- 
peting in  the  track  and  field  events,  with  Wicomico  a  close  second. 
The  dodge  ball  teams  competing  are  given  in  the  last  two  columns  of 
the  table. 

The  badge  test,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  Table  ()•",  repre- 
sents an  important  phase  of  State-wide  athletics.  Two  of  the  three 
requirements  necessary  in  this  test  must  be  satisfied  in  the  school  be- 
fore the  day  of  the  meet  and  under  the  supcnision  of  the  teacher. 
The  teacher,  therefore,  definitely  participates  in  the  work. 

The  standards  which  must  be  attained  by  the  boys  and  girls  for 
the  three  badges,  bronze,  silver,  gold,  are  as  follows : 
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BOYS 

First  Test  for  Bronze  Badge  :  '  Second  Test  for  Silver  Badge  : 
Pull  Up  (chinning) — 4  times.  Pull  Up  (chinning) — 6  times. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — 5  ft.  9  in.  Standing  Broad  Jump — 6  ft.  6  in. 

60-yards  Dash — 9  seconds.  100-yards  Dash — 13  2-5  sec. 

Third  Test  for  Gold  Badge: 
Pull  Up  (chinning) — 9  times. 
Running  High  Jump — 4  ft.  4  in. 
220- Yards  Dash — 28  seconds. 

No  age  or  weight  limit  is  fixed ;  any  boy  may  enter  any  test  at  any 
time  the  teacher  is  wilHng  to  act  as  judge,  provided  he  has  passed  the 
preceding  test. 

These  tests  are  simple,  consist  of  events  which  are  interesting,  and  are 
generally  understood.  The  test  requires  only  simple  apparatus  and  a 
comparatively  small  space. 

The  following  general  rules  shall  govern.  No  boy  is  permitted  to 
receive  more  than  one  badge  for  any  grade  in  any  one  year,  and  must 
pass  them  in  order — bronze,  silver,  gold.  No  boy  may  receive  more 
than  three  badges.  It  is  necessary  to  qualify  in  all  three  events  in  any 
one  class  in  order  to  win  a  badge.  There  shall  be  but  one  trial  in  the 
dashes. 

GIRLS 

First  Test  for  Bronze  Badge:  Second  Test  for  Silver  Badge: 
Balancing — once  in  2  trials.  Balancing — once  in  2  u-ials. 

Leg  Raising — 10  times.  Leg  Raising — 2  times. 

Far-throwBasketball — 25  feet  Far-throw  Basketball — 35  feet. 

Third  Test  for  Gold  Badge: 

Trunk  Raising — 12  times. 

Volley  Ball  Service — 8  times  in  10  trials. 

Round-arm  Basketball  Throw — 55  feet 

Any  girl  may  try  any  test  at  any  time  the  teacher  is  willing  to  act 
as  judge.  A  girl  of  any  age  or  weight  is  eligible.  The  same  rules 
govern  contests  as  in  the  boys'  Badge  Test, 
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TABLE  65 

CONTESTANTS  AND  WINNERS  IN  BADGE  TEST— COLORED 
SCHOOLS,    1922 


BOYS 

s 

GIRLS 

_ 

Contestants 

Winner 

Contestants 

Winners 

COUNTY 

^ 

M 

3) 
S 

03 

u 

■3 

1) 
g 

u 

o 

'C 

2 

4) 

a 

M 

"3 

Anne  Arundel 

122 

26 

12 

41 

8 

0 

76 

22 

0 

62 

7 

a 

Baltimore    

88 

34 

20 

21 

9 

0 

€7 

52 

19 

61 

16 

12 

Calvert    

192 
116 

39 

13 

2 

7 

36 

54 

0 
6 

0 
0 

163 

143 

39 
16 

0 
6 

69 
76 

14 

0 

Caroline    

0 

Carroll    

71 

56 

147 

11 

14 
18 

4 
1 
3 

20 
19 
46 

6 

8 
7 

1 

1 
1 

57 

54 

108 

24 
30 
21 

4 

1 
10 

29 
22 

69 

9 
8 

5 

4 

Cecil    

0 

Charles    

0 

Dorchester    

191 

25 

3 

46 

7 

1 

202 

60 

10 

98 

13 

8 

Frederick    

289 

73 

11 

10 

8 

0 

198 

53] 

4 

63 

25 

3 

Harford   

6?: 

16 

5 

87 

?0 

1 

78 

?(^ 

0 

S3 

14 

0 

Kent    

95 

27 

4 

47 

10 

1 

103 

37 

5 

36 

11 

1 

Montgon^ery    

193 

56 

9 

122 

27 

0 

161 

68 

18 

83 

32 

13 

Prince  George's.  . .  . 

205 

61 

4 

101 

30 

0 

225 

57 

16 

88 

15 

7 

Queen    Anne's 

55 

24 

12 

25 

0 

0 

64 

3 

2 

37 

0 

0 

St.    Mar3's 

101 

31 

0 

64 

18 

0 

132 

32 

4 

61 

26 

0 

Somerset    

109 
145 

39 
37 

4-? 

5 

6 

14 

21 
48 
69 

3 
1 

0 
0 

0 

63 
141 

233 
77 

2,345 

29 

65 
77 

18 
6 

14 

37 

54 

103 

2 
15 
^8 

7 

Talbot    

s 

Wicomico    

^1 

\Vorcester    

49 

12,525 

11 

1  597 

8 

1  132 

18 

4 

0 

21 

732 

9 
166 

54 

6 

3 

Total  counties. . 

i  895 

190 

6 

1.155 

248 

84 

Baltimore    City 

515 
3,040 

52 
649 

5 
137 

248 

32 

0 

444 
2,789 

01 
732 

0 
166 

357 
1,512 

0 
248! 

0 

Total   State.... 

1,143 

222 

6 

84 
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ILLITERACY  IN   MARYLAND,  1920 

Since  in  1930,  63  per  cent,  of  the  illiterates  in  the  counties  10  years  of 
age  and  older  were  colored,  the  consideration  of  illiteracy  is  taken  up  in 
this  report.  According  to  the  Federal  Census,  the  colored  illiterates  in 
the  counties  numbered  33,583.  Although  this  number  is  large,  it  rep- 
resents an  improvement  in  both  number  and  per  cent,  over  1910.  There 
were,  in  the  counties,  in  1980,  approximately  9,000,  or  7  per  cent,  fewer 
colored  illiterates  than  in  1910.     (See  lower  section  of  Chart  n  below.) 

Similar  figures  for  the  counties  for  1930  show  that  the  number  of 
colored  illiterates  varies  from  131  in  Allegany*  to  3,359  in  Anne  Arun- 
del. (See  Chart  p,  p.  318.)  The  per  cent,  of  the  county  colored  popula- 
tion 10  years  old  and  over  which  is  illiterate  averages  83  per  cent.,  the 
variation  in  the  counties  ranging  from  8.6  in  Allegany*  to  36  per  cent, 
in  St.  jM'ary's.    (See  Charts  o  and  q,  pp.  317  and  319.) 

♦Gan-ett,   with   a   negligible  colored   population,  is  omitted  from  consideration  here. 
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CHART  p 

NUN\©CR    OF  tLLirERATES     INCOUNTICS     OF  Aflfl^YLAfVD 
8Y     COLOR     A /YD  NATIVITY  -  1970 
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CHART  q 
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St.  Mary's,  Charles,  Queen  Anne's,  Worcester,  Calvert,  Talbot,  Dor- 
chester, and  Howard  counties  have  a  higher  per  cent,  of  colored  illit- 
eracy than  the  average  for  the  counties.  Many  included  in  this  group 
who  are  not  beyond  the  compulsory  school  age  should  be  brought  into 
school  by  the  teachers,  if  possible,  or  else  by  the  law.  Every  child  who 
is  in  school  removes  a  potential  adult  illiterate  from  Maryland's  colored 
population  and  .substitutes  therefor  a  literate  individual.  If  we  are 
desirous  of  contributing  to  the  intelligence  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
State,  one  very  effective  means  at  our  disposal  is  to  see  that  the  colored 
children  enter  school,  attend  regularly,  and  are  well  taught. 

It  should  be  recorded  that  the  teachers  and  supervisors  in  several 
counties  have  been  seeking  to  reduce  adult  illiteracy  by  conducting  night 
schools.  The  teachers  made  no  charge  for  this  extra  service,  although 
in  a  few  cases,  the  people  were  so  appreciative  of  the  teachers'  efforts 
that  some  financial  return  was  made.  The  county  boards  of  education 
willingly  granted  the  use  of  the  school  buildings  for  the  night  schools. 

The  number  of  centers  in  the  counties  which  held  night  schools  for 
the  reduction  of  adult  illiteracv  are  shown  below : 


Number  of 
Night  School 
f'oiint.v  Centera 


Kent   10 

Queen    Anne's 10 

Charles    9 

Frederick    7 

Prince  George's 5 

Montgomerj'    5 

Calvert    3 

Somerset   3 

Cecil    2 

Talbot    2 

Worcester    2 

Dorchester    1 

Wicomico    1 

Total    60 

It  will  be  noted  that  St.  ]\Iary's,  which  has  the  highest  per  cent,  of  illit- 
eracy in  the  State.  Caroline,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Harford,  in  which  more 
than  one  fifth  of  the  colored  population  is  illiterate,  had  no  evening 
centers  to  aid  in  removing  this  blot  on  Maryland's  name.  If  this  work 
is  continued  and  extended,  the  next  Federal  Census  should  show  a  great 
improvement  in  the  literacy  of  the  colored  population  of  Maryland. 


TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Merle  S.  Bateman,  Credential  Secretary 

In  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  sending  for  and  evaluating  the 
records  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  and  renewing  them,  the 
chief  work  done  during  the  past  year  In  connection  with  certificates  has 
been  the  formulation  and  administration  of  rules  with  regard  to  the 
renewal  of  certain  classes  of  certificates  and  the  issuance  of  others, 
the  introduction  of  two  new  kinds  of  certificates,  the  checking  up  of 
the  certificate  standing  of  all  high  school  teachers  now  in  service,  a 
reorganization  of  the  files,  and  the  certification  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  normal  schools. 


Number  of  Certificates  Issued 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  the  various  grades 
of  certificates  issued  during  1920-21  and  1931-33,  the  June  to  May 
period  being  chosen  because  the  best  division  for  our  purposes  may 
l>e  made  at  about  June  1.  This  comparison  gives  a  fairly  accurate  idea 
of  the  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  employed  during 
the  second  vear  under  consideration. 


Number  of  Certificates  Iss>ued 


Grade  of  Certificate 


Administration  and  Supervision 

Administration  and  Supervision. 

Elementary  Supervision 

Helping  Teacher 

High  School 

Principal    

Regular    

Special   

Vocational    

Junior 

Elementary  School 

Principal    

First    Grade 

Second   Grade 

Third   Grade 


June  1 

to  May  31 

Increase 

1920-21 

1921-22 

or 

Decrease 

1 

3 

^     ^ 

2 

3 

+  T 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

2 

145 

133 

—  12 

ZZ 

19 

—  14 

38 

20 

—  18 

0 

7 

+  7 

18 

25 

+  7 

269 

.•599 

+  130 

290 

278 

—  12 

167 

268 

-flOl 
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The  difference  in  the  number  of  supervisors'  and  high  school  teachers' 
certificates  issued  is  neither  marked  nor  important.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  there  was  an  increase  of  130  first  grade  elementary  school 
teachers'  certificates  in  1922.  About  60  of  these  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  in  the  sizes  of  the  1921  and  1922  classes  at  the 
Towson  Normal  School.  The  rest  of  the  increase  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  second  grade  teachers  are  attempting  to 
raise  the  grade  of  their  certificates  by  means  of  examination  and  to 
the  further  fact  that  the  improved  salary  scale  in  Maryland  is  attracting 
an  increasing  number  of  out-of-State  teachers. 

There  is  a  negligible  decrease  in  the  number  of  second  grade  certifi- 
cates issued  in  1921-22,  but  there  is  an  increase  of  101  in  the  number  of 
third  grade  ones.  The  third  grade  certificate  is,  of  course,  the  one 
for  which  applicants  can  most  easily  qualify.  More  applicants,  per- 
haps, were  in  1921-22  seriously  adopting  teaching  as  their  permanent 
work  and  therefore  sought  to  qualify  for  a  regular  certificate — of  the 
third  grade,  in  many  cases — instead  of  applying  for  a  position  as  a 
temporary  expedient  and  at  the  last  moment,  when  only  a  provisional 
certificate  could  be  issued, —  and  that  only  if  no  regularly  certificated 
applicant  was  available. 

In  the  table  below,  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  June  to  Novem- 
ber periods,  1921  and  1922,  are  given,  because  they  show  some  of  the 
early  results  of  the  1922  school  legislation  and  the  greater  effort 
on  the  part  of  applicants  to  qualify  by  examination  for  higher  grades 
of  certificates. 


Number  of  Certificates  Issoied 


Grade  of  Ccrtiiicatc 


Administration  and  Supervision 

Administration  and  Supervision, 

Elementary  Supervision 

Helping  Teacher 

Higfh  School 

Principal    

Regular    

Special   

Vocational    

Junior 

Elementary  School 

Principal    

First    Grade , 

Second   Grade , 

Third  Grade 


June  1  to  Nov.  30 

Increase 

1921 

1922 

or 

Decrease 

1 

2 

+     1 

3 

9 

+     6 

0 

10 

+  10 

5 

7 

+     2 

107 

128 

+  21 

15 

29 

+  14 

0 

3 

+     3 

2 

1 

—     1 

7 

10 

+     3 

216 

312 

+  96 

212 

283 

+  51 

149 

1% 

+  47 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  first  grade  certificates  is  about  the 
5ame  as  during  the  two  year-periods  compared.  About  100  more  second 
and  third  grade  certificates  were  issued  from  June  1  to  November  30, 
1922,  than  during  the  same  period  in  the  preceding  year.  Most  of  these 
teachers  are  presumably  being  used  to  replace  an  equal  number  of  pro- 
visionally certificated  teachers  who  were  in  service  during  1921-22. 
This  probability  is  strengthened  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
provisional  certificates  issued  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1931  and 
during  September,  October,  and  November,  1922,  the  months  during 
which  always  the  great  majority  of  provisional  certificates  are  author- 
ized. The  figures  are  585  and  370,  respectively.  If  100  more  pro- 
visional certificates  are  authorized  for  the  year  1922-23 — and  this  is 
very  likely  a  generous  estimate — there  will  still  be  115  fewer  than  were 
issued  in  1921-22.  The  more  adequate  compensation  provided  by  the 
1922  school  law  for  teachers  holding  first  and  second  grade  certificates, 
and  the  State  extension  courses,  have  evidently  interested  the  teachers 
in  raising  the  grades  of  their  certificates,  and  the  more  favorable  con- 
ditions are  seriously  attracting  new  recruits  to  the  profession. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  supervisors'  and  helping  teachers' 
•certificates  is  noticeable  and  is  almost  altogether  the  result  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  1922  law  which  increase  materially  the  supervisory  stalT 
in  the  counties.  Every  county  now  has  at  least  one  supervising  or  help- 
ing teacher,  additional  ones  being  employed  in  a  fixed  ratio  where 
eighty  or  more  teachers  are  to  be  supervised. 

Renewal  of  Certificates  Issued  in  1916 
ON  Less  Than  the  Legal  Basis 

When  the  1916  law  went  into  efifect,  all  the  teachers  were  certi- 
•cated  for  the  positions  then  held.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  law  not  to  legislate  any  of  the  1916  teachers 
out  of  their  places.  Since  there  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  no  uniform 
educational  requirements  for  the  higher  teaching  positions,  however, 
the  preparation  of  the  teachers  naturally  showed  great  inequality  and 
was  in  a  number  of  cases  short  of  the  new  requirements.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  legal  requirement  and  the  actual  basis  upon 
which  the  lower  grades  of  certificate  were  issued  in  1916  was  not  so 
great  nor  was  it  relatively  important,  because  additional  preparation 
is  required  for  each  renewal,  extending  over  only  two  or  three  years, 
and  any  discrepancy  is  thus  gradually  and  automatically  eliminated. 
Elementary  school  principals'  certificates,  however,  and  also  high 
school  teachers'  and  high  school  principals'  certificates'  are,  unless 
otherwise  noted  in  each  individual  case,  renewable  upon  evidence  of 
successful  experience  and  professional  spirit.  In  certificating  the  whole 
teaching  bodv  in  Maryland  in  1916.  this  notation  was  sometimes  over- 
looked, or,  at  any  rate,  was  not  placed  upon  a  number  of  certificates, 
although  the  holders  did  not  meet  the  full  legal  requirement.    If  these 
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certificates  were  renewed  indefinitely  upon  recommendation  of  the 
county  superintendents,  a  considerable  part  of  the  high  school  teaching 
force  would  be  below  the  standard  in  preparation  which  was  contem- 
plated by  the  1916  law. 

A  careful  study  was  made  of  the  preparation  of  the  high  school 
teachers  and  principals  in  service  in  1920-21  and  a  set  of  rules  was 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  which  all  such  cases  were  to  be  treated. 
It  was  decided  that,  for  the  renewal  of  certificates  issued  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned  above,  the  State  Superintendent  might  reason- 
ably demand  that  the  necessary  "evidence  of  successful  experience  and 
professional  spirit"  should  be  in  the  form  of  credit  for  six  semester 
hours'  (six  weeks')  additional  preparation.  In  this  way,  all  of  the 
1916  teachers  would  gradually  work  toward  the  full  legal  requirement 
for  the  certificates  which  had  already  been  issued  to  them.  Teachers 
who  had  been  in  service  for  ten  years  or  more  were  to  have  their 
certificates  renewed  for  the  full  three-year  period ;  others  who  had  had 
less  experience  and  whose  shortage  amounted  to  more  than  a  year's 
work,  were  to  have  their  certificates  renewed  for  two  years,  further 
preparation  being  required  in  each  case  for  the  following  renewals,  until 
the  accumulated  credits  presented  were  equivalent  to  the  full  require- 
ment. 

In  order  to  start  the  scheme  as  promptly  as  possible,  all  teachers 
who  were  aflFected  and  whose  certificates  expired  in  1922  were  notified 
that  they  would  need  to  present  additional  credits  for  the  1922  renewal 
of  their  certificates.  At  the  same  time,  high  school  teachers  who, 
through  an  oversight  or  for  some  other  reason,  were  teaching  without 
valid  certificates,  were  requested  to  submit  their  certificates  for  re- 
newal, or  if  they  had  never  held  Maryland  certificates,  were  asked  to 
file  applications.  In  every  case  where  complete  records  were  not  on  file, 
an  effort  was  also  made  to  obtain  these.  A  similar  procedure  will  be 
followed  in  1922-23  and  1923-24-  In  this  way,  it  should  eventually  be 
true  that  every  high  school  teacher  and  principal  in  the  State  is  certifi- 
cated, has  complete  records  on  file  in  the  office,  and  either  has  met  the 
full  academic  requirement  for  his  position  or  is  obtaining  further  prep- 
aration from  time  to  time  and  is  thus  gradually,  without  undue  hard- 
ship to  him,  approaching  the  standard. 

New  High  School  Teachers'  and  Principals' 
Certificates 

Certain  rules  were  also  adopted  with  regard  to  the  issuance  of  new 
high  school  teachers'  and  principals'  certificates.  Not  infrequently 
an  applicant  has  had  excellent  academic  preparation  and  perhaps  valu- 
able experience,  but  has  not  had  exactly  the  preparation  required  by  law 
for  the  particular  certificate  he  needs.  He  may,  for  instance,  have 
included  as  part  of  his  two  hundred  recitation  hours  in  Education 
(one  of  the   requirements  for  a  high  school  teacher's  certificate  in 
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academic  subjects)  a  course  in  psychology  or  in  rural  sociology,  both 
of  which  may  be  considered  by  his  own  state  as  being  in  the  field  of 
Education,  but  neither  of  which  is  so  classified  in  Mar^-land.  Or  the 
applicant  for  a  high  school  principal's  certificate  may  lack  part  of  the 
year  of  graduate  work  required,  or  may  have  included  in  his  graduate 
year  less  than  the  prescribed  amount  of  professional  training.  It 
would  seem  unfair  and,  in  some  cases  would  be  impossible,  to  employ 
these  teachers  on  provisional  certificates,  which  entail  a  sacrifice  of  at 
least  two  hundred  dollars  in  salary.  In  order  not  to  lose  what  is  in  many 
instances  valuable  teaching  material,  and  in  order  to  have  uniformity, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  handling  of  such  cases,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, in  conference  with  other  members  of  the  staflf,  decided  upon 
the  policy  of  providing  one-  and  two-year  certificates  for  applicants 
coming  within  certain  limits  of  qualifying  for  the  certificate  desired, 
the  shortage  to  be  made  up  before  the  first  renewal.  A  special  rule 
with  regard  to  provisional  high  school  principals'  certificates  was  also 
adopted.  Such  certificates  are  to  be  authorized  only  if  the  applicant 
has  had  at  least  four  years  of  college  work. 


Junior  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate 

Even  the  provisions  mentioned  above  did  not  fully  meet  the  situ- 
ation, however,  as  each  year  more  and  more  elementary  schools  develo]) 
to  the  point  where  they  are  asking  for  recognition  for  two  or  three 
years  of  high  school  work,  and  not  enough  college  graduates  are  avail- 
able for  the  high  school  positions  being  thus  created.  A  so-called  junior 
high  school  teacher's  certificate  was  therefore  planned,  to  provide  regu- 
lar certificates  for  teachers  in  the  new  high  schools.  This  certificate 
calls  for  three  instead  of  four  years  of  college  work  and  for  six  semester 
hours  instead  of  twelve  or  thirteen  semester  hours  of  work  in  Education. 
It  is  renewable  upon  evidence  of  six  semester  hours'  further  prepara- 
tion, and  when  it  has  been  renewed  four  times — or  sooner,  if  the  teacher 
takes  extra  courses, — it  may  be  exchanged  for  a  full  high  school 
teacher's  certificate  in  academic  subjects.  The  junior  high  school 
teachers'  certificates  are  valid  in  third  group  schools  or  for  assistants' 
positions  in  second  group  ones. 


Helping  Tf^\ciiers'  Certificates 

The  enlarged  scheme  of  supervision  provided  in  the  1922  school 
law  made  it  advisable  to  design  also  a  new  supervisory  certificate  which 
is  known  as  a  helping  teacher's  certificate.  This  may  be  issued  on  a 
year  less  of  training  than  is  required  for  the  supervisor's  certificate,  but 
calls,  of  course,  for  considerable  work  in  education  and  supervision. 
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CuMULATixTi  Cards 

One  mechanical  inii)rovement  has  greatly  facilitated  the  work  with 
certificates.  This  is  the  use  of  the  cumulative  record  card  for  elemen- 
tary- school  teachers.  Ever  since  the  McCoy  Hall  fire  in  1919,  the  partly 
charred  information  blanks  and  the  blanks  used  in  the  more  recent  ex- 
aminations have  been  filed  separately  from  the  exchanc^e  record  cards. 
This  meant  that  every  case  had  to  !)e  looked  up  in  at  least  two  files 
before  there  was  any  certainty  that  the  full  information  necessary  was 
in  hand.  ]*"urthermore,  all  the  information  blanks  filled  out  by  any  ap- 
plicant for  a  certificate  on  the  basis  of  examination  were  clipped  to- 
gether, and.  since  many  applicants  had  made  from  two  to  nine  attempts 
to  qualify  in  this  way,  a  corresponding'  number  of  cards  had  to  be  at- 
tached. There  was  always  a  possibility,  also,  that  the  cards  of  two 
applicants  might  inadvertently  become  caught  by  the  same  clip.  The 
second  applicant's  cards  might  then  easily  be  overlooked,  or,  if  they  were 
attached  to  cards  belonging  some  distance  ofif  in  the  file,  a  search  of 
most  of  the  cards  would  be  necessary  before  the  stray  ones  could  be 
located.  Moreover,  it  was  inconvenient  to  be  obliged  to  handle  several 
cards  in  any  individual  case.  For  these  reasons  a  cumulative  card 
was  devised.  This  provides  space  for  the  record  of  six  examinations 
and  for  the  scholastic  history  and  other  data  concerning  the  applicant. 
The  cumulative  and  exchange  record  cards  are  kept  in  one  file,  which 
is  practically  free  of  clips  and  which  contains  all  the  card  information 
about  each  elementary^  school  teacher. 


Recommendations  for  Rexkwals 

A  superintendent's  "recommendation  slip"  is  likewise  beinrj;  used 
this  year  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the  renewal  of  certijicates. 
Hitherto  the  required  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  profes- 
sional spirit  has.  in  the  absence  of  protest,  been  taken  for  rrranted. 
The  county  superintendents  were  asked  to  notify  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, if  they  objected  to  the  renewal  of  the  certificate  of  any  teacher. 
This  practice,  however,  did  not  prove  altogether  satisfactory,  and  recom- 
mendation slips  were  therefore  printed  and  supplied  to  the  superin- 
tendents. These  slips  are  attached  to  each  certificate  submitted  for 
renewal. 

Certification  of  Normal  School  Students 

One  new  function  in  connection  with  certificates  has  been  assumed 
during  the  year  1921-22 ;  that  is,  the  granting  of  advanced  standing 
to  students  wishing  to  enter  the  senior  3'ear  at  the  State  normal  schools. 
This  was  thought  wise  in  order  that  the  rules  for  advanced  standing 
and  their  administration  might  be  unifoi-m  and  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  State  Superintendent,  upon  whom,  of  course,  the  final 
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responsibility  for  issuing  first  grade  certificates  based  on  noraial  sci'.ool 
graduation  rests.  The  normal  school  principals  are  notified  as  to  how 
much,  if  any,  advanced  standing  may  be  allowed  each  applicant.  Tiie 
entrance  credentials  of  students  who  are  graduates  of  secondary  schools 
other  than  the  State  approved  high  schools  are  likewise  passed  upon 
by  this  department. 


The  State  Department  of  Education  has  been  handling  the  certifi- 
cation of  teachers  since  191G.  The  initial  certification  was  based  on 
the  county  superintendent's  recommendation  in  each  case  and  on  the 
statements  contained  on  the  application  blank.  In  the  meantime,  as 
the  need  arose,  a  working  set  of  principles  and  practices  has  been 
evolved.  Among  these  is  our  present  custom  of  obtaining  records 
before  issuing  certificates.  By  this  method  a  teacher's  credits  rnay  be 
rated  much  more  accurately  and  justly  than  under  the  old  system. 
These  are  evaluated  as  generously,  however,  as  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  our  standard  permits.  Full  information,  in  readily  accessible  form, 
is  now  available  in  connection  with  all  certificates  issued  since  January 
1,  1921,  and  this  will  be  true  of  all  cases  to  be  handled  in  the  future- 
Several  of  the  county  superintendents  have  submitted  lists  of  their 
teachers  who,  according  to  tlie  county  records,  have  not  been  certifi- 
cated, and  have  asked  the  Department  to  compare  the  lists  with  the 
records  on  file  here.  If  this  practice  should  become  general,  the  teach- 
ing force  would  soon  become  virtually  a  hundred  per  cent  certificated. 
The  Department  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  this  way  with  any  super- 
intendent who  cares  to  submit  the  necessar-s  lists. 


THE  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TOWSON 

LiDA  Lee  Tall,  Principal 

The  Graduates  oi-  1922 

The  fifty-seventh  year  of  The  Maryland  State  Normal  Sclnjol,  Tow- 
son,  Maryland,  closed  July  31,  1932.  One  hundreds  and  four  students 
received  their  diplomas  in  June,  and  ten  more  received  deferred  diplo- 
mas at  the  close  of  the  summer  session.  All  of  these  students  took 
positions  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Maryland,  as  shown  below: 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  114  GRADUATES  OF  1922  BY  COUNTIES  IN 
WHICH  THEY  ARE  TEACHING. 

No.  No. 

Ccunl.v.  Teaching.  (.'cunty.  Teaching- 

Baltimore    24  St.    Mary's 3 

Prince  George's 15  Worcester    3 

Caroline    9  Anne   Arundel 3 

Washington    8  Kent    1 

Calvert    7  Somerset    1 

Frederick    7  Cecil    1 

Dorchester    5  Allegany     0 

Montgomery    5  Garrett    0 

Queen    Anne's 3  Howard    0 

Talbot    4  Charles    0 

Wicomico    4  Baltimore   City 3 

Harford    4  — • 

Carroll     4                    Total    114 

Twent\-seven.  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  graduates,  took  positions  in 
one-teacher  schools,  and  thirty  went  into  two-teacher  schools.  This 
means  that  one  half  of  the  graduates  elected  teaching  in  rural  schools. 
Since  just  over  one  half  of  our  county  schools  are  rural,  the  normal 
school  graduates  of  II>22  have  been  distributed  rather  evenly  in  the 
rural  and  .c^raded  schools  of  the  State. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRADUATES  BY  RURAL  AND 
GRADED  SCHOOL  PLACEMENT 

Type  of  School.  Number  Per  Cent. 

One-Teacher   27  23.7 

Two-Teacher    30  26.3 

Three  or  More  Teachers 57  50.0 


Total    114  100.0 

Nine  graduates,  or  T.9  per  cent.  6i  the  entire  class,  are  liolding  prin- 
cipalships  in  two-teacher  rural  schools.  The  number  of  graduates  who 
did  not  return  to  their  home  counties  is  :')(),  or  26.3  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  class. 
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The  Enrollment  Campaign 

For  nearly  two  years  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  State  have  been 
passing  through  a  renasence  in  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion and  the  training  of  teachers.  This  revival  culminated  in  the  gen- 
erous recognition  that  the  State  Legislature  of  19"^2  paid  to  the  State 
program  of  education.  During  the  revival  the  slogan.  "There  must  be 
a  trained  teacher  in  every  classroom  in  the  schools  of  the  State,"  was 
adopted.  Two  strategic  points  were  recognized — first,  that  the  normal 
schools  of  the  State  must  maintain  a  high  standard,  and  enrollment  must 
be  increased  by  attracting  the  finest  of  the  high  school  graduates  to  the 
teaching  profession,  and.  second,  that  further  training  of  teachers  in 
service  must  be  accomplished  through  competent  supervision.  This 
training  in  ser\^ic€  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  who 
are  teaching  on  second  and  third  grade  certificates,  would  develop  fur- 
ther the  power  of  the  professionally  trained  teacher,  and  would  raise  to 
the  rank  which  a  progressive  State  demands,  the  low  levels  of  teacher 
efficiency. 

In  our  enrollment  campaign  we  made  the  plea  that  high  school  prin- 
cipals efifect  a  more  definite  vocational  guidance  and  include  the  teaching- 
profession  as  one  of  the  fields  to  be  emphasized.  In  visiting  high 
schools  to  urge  the  claims  of  teaching  as  a  life  vocation,  the  members  of 
the  Normal  School  staff  attacked  the  question  of  the  personal  quali- 
fications of  prospective  applicants  somewhat  as  follows  : 

The  high  school  graduates  who  should  elect  the  teaching  profession  as 
their  chosen  field  are  those  who  have  considered  all  the  professional 
fields — medicine,  law.  engineering,  institutional  management,  education, 
etc. — and  after  due  study  of  their  own  aptitudes  for  these  callings,  decided 
that  the  field  of  education  holds  success.  Such  young  men  and  women 
will  be  real  students ;  will  love  children ;  will  be  as  interested  in  develop- 
ing a  child's  possibilities  as  a  student  of  medicine  is  in  studying  disease 
or  surgery  in  its  remedial  and  preventive  phases ;  will  possess  leadership 
characteristics :  will  have  a  sense  of  humor ;  and  will  be.  above  all  else, 
straightforward  and  trustworthy.  To  this  type  of  high  school  sUident 
the  normal  schools  of  the  State  extend  a  welcoming  hand. 

The  moving  picture  of  the  school.  "The  Call  of  the  Hour."  had  been 
brought  up  to  date  at  an  expense  of  $200.  The  new*  part  included  the 
return  of  the  heroine.  Miss  Mary  Land,  for  her  first  Alumni  Meeting 
and  also  for  a  visit  to  the  Summer  Session  during  the  Field  Day  activi- 
ties, a  contest  between  the  Normal  and  Johns  Hopkins  students. 

The  campaign  resulted  in  an  enrollment  of  2TT  juniors,  including  17 
men,  in  the  fall  of  1921.  There  had  been  no  men  in  the  School  for  three 
years,  and  for  a  number  of  years  there  had  never  been  more  than  one. 
two,  or  four  in  any  one  year.  The  total  number  of  juniors  was  more 
than  double  that  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  school.  A 
number  almost  as  large,  265,  has  entered  the  junior  class  in  the  fall  of 
1922,  showing  that'  the  increase  of  1921-22  is  not  a  sporadic  growth, 
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due  to  the  intensive  campaign,  and  that  with  increased  facilities  we  can 
possibly  count  on  even  larger  numbers  entering  the  Normal  School. 

It  is  significant  that  the  percentage  of  high  school  girl  graduates  of 
1922  who  enrolled  at  the  Normal  in  September,  1922,  ranges  from  9.3  in 
Prince  George's  County  to  50  per  cent,  in  Queen  Anne's  County.  The 
percentage  of  boy  graduates  entering  in  September  ranged  from  4.1  in 
Baltimore  County  to  11.5  per  cent,  in  Washington  County.  The 
total  enrollment  of  men  now  numbers  36.  (See  Chart  in  the  report 
on  Hiigh  Schools,  page  126.) 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  group  of  irregular  seniors — that  is, 
experienced  teachers  who  have  studied  while  teaching  and  have  re- 
ceived sufficient  credits  to  enter  the  senior  class — is  growing  larger 
each  year.  This  is  a  result  that  naturally  would  follow  such  a  revival 
of  interest  in  education  as  is  taking  place  in  Maryland. 

The  total  enrollment  of  juniors  and  seniors  for  each  of  the  years, 
1921-22  and  1922-23,  397  and  506,  respectively,  exceeds  the  enroll- 
ment for  any  one  of  the  previous  ten  years,  even  when  the  enrollment  in 
the  high  school  department  (academic),  which  was  discontinued  in  1921, 
is  included.  The  temporary  decline  in  enrollment  on  account  of  the 
war  and  the  recent  marked  improvement  are  shown  in  Chart  1. 

Additional  Dormitories  y^ND  Staff  Necessary 

The  increased  enrollment  raised  the  problem  of  the  housing  of  these 
additional  students.  Newell  Hall  could  not  be  taxed  to  hold  more  than 
285.  The  room  over  the  laundry,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  gynasium 
but  never  standardized  in  size  nor  equipped  as  a  gymnasium,  was 
used  as  a  barracks  for  the  boys.  Three  large  classrooms  and  some 
teachers'  offices  in  the  Administration  Building  were  changed  into 
cubicals,  each  arranged  for  two  students,  and  70  students  were  thus 
housed  in  the  Administration  Building.  By  these  means,  a  plant  which 
was  equipped  with  only  one  dormitory  was  able  overnight  to  adjust 
itself  and  find  space  for  three  groups. 

The  Legislature  of  1922  appropriated  $150,000  for  a  new  dormitory. 
The  plans  are  now  being  made  and  in  the  spring  of  1923  building 
operations  will  begin.  The  new  hall,  which  will  be  named  the  Sarah 
E.  Richmond  Hall,  will  house  135  girls  and  will  take  care  of  the  students 
now  being  housed  outside  of  the  present  dormitories.  It  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  about  Christmas,  1923.  Even  then  the  dormitory  needs 
will  be  only  partially  met,  and  we  are  hoping  for  thei  cooperation  of 
the  Legislature  of  1924  in  indorsing  a  building  program  which  will 
provide  for  an  enrollment  of  at  least  600  students,  a  number  which 
we  hope  to  maintain  permanently.  An  additional  dormitory  for  girls,  a 
dormitory  for  men,  an  adequate  dining  hall  for  600  students  (we  are 
served  now  in  three  relays  for  each  meal),  a  gymnasium,  and  an  infirm- 
ary comprise  our  building  needs. 
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To  meet  the  needs  of  the  increased  enrollment  some  staff  additions 
were  necessary. 

It  was  felt  to  be  very  important,  also,  to  develop  the  Elementary 
School  into  a  real  laboratory,  about  which  the  whole  Normal  School 
might  revolve.  A  supervising  principal,  who  could  supervise,  direct, 
and  co-ordinate,  was  therefore  appointed.  It  was  decided  to  have  the 
principal  teach  in  the  Training  School  Department,  in  order  to  insure 
an  understanding  upon  the  part  of  both  students  and  faculty  that  the 
same  principles  were  operating  in  the  Training  Department  and  in  the 
Elementary  School. 

An  experienced  registrar  was  appointed  to  develop  the  Credentials 
Department  of  the  School  and  to  assume  the  business  control.  The 
position  is,  indeed,  more  than  two-fold ;  it  includes  the  work  of  comp- 
troller, registrar,  and  bursar. 

For  the  dormitory  administration  there  was  appointed  a  trained 
institutional  director,  an  assistant  director,  and  a  dietitian. 

On  September  3,  1921,  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Race,  who  had  served  the 
School  faithfully  for  many  years  as  instructor  of  geography,  died 
suddenly,  and  we  were  not  able  to  fill  his  position,  except  with  a 
substitute,  until  February,  1922. 


Activities  of  thk  Faculty  and  Student.s 

The  Faculty  Meeting  discussions  centered  around  the  organization 
of  the  Nonnal  School  curriculum.  The  outcome  of  the  discussions 
is  a  detailed  syllabus,  which  we  eventually  expect  to  print  in  pamphlet 
form,  as  a  working  basis  for  further  refinement.  We  hope  to  develop 
for  the  Normal  School  a  course  of  study  comparable  to  the  Baltimore 
County  Course  of  Study  for  the  elementary  field. 

No  changes  were  made  in  the  student  teaching  plan.  For  three 
hours  of  twelve  consecutive  weeks,  each  student  teacher  is  assigned, 
according  to  her  choice,  to  one  of  the  three  rural  schools — Lutherville, 
Timonium,  Ridge — or  to  the  Elementary  Department  of  the  Normal 
School,  or  to  one  of  the  grades  in  the  Fullerton  School.  Students 
electing  the  rural  field  work  for  the  major  part  of  their  time  in  the 
rural  schools,  but  have  three  weeks  of  grade  practice  in  one  of  the  graded 
schools.  Students  electing  either  primary  or  grammar  grade  work  do 
most  of  their  teaching  in  the  chosen  grade,  but  have  three  weeks  of 
practice  in  the  rural  schools. 

It  is  planned  next  year  to  have  each  student  teach  a  full  day  for 
twelve  consecutive  weeks  and  thus  assume  classroom  responsibility 
for  a  longer  period  than  is  possible  under  the  three-hour-a-day  plan. 

During  the  year  "The  Oriole,''  the  School's  new  monthly  publication, 
came  into  full  development.  The  monthly  aims  to  be  more  than  just  a 
school  paper.  It  is  intended  both  to  advertise  the  activities  of  the 
Normal  School  and  to  aid  the  teaching  Alumnae. 
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A  School  Bank  has  been  organized  under  the  direction  of  the 
Mathematics  Department.  This  activity  should  function  as  concrete 
training  in  thrift  and  management  of  personal  budgets.  From  small 
beginnings  the  Bank  has  reached  the  point  where  it  has  handled  as 
much  as  $1,000  worth  of  business  in  one  day.  This  work  is  expected 
to  grow  so  that  all  of  the  students  will  be  transacting  their  personal 
financial  business  with  the  Bank  instead  of  making  unethical  requests 
of  the  Towson  shops.  It  is  a  project  which  can  well  be  extended,  also, 
to  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  State,  for  there  is  need  of  such 
motivation  in  the  mathematics  teaching  in  the  grades. 

The  full  list  of  student  organizations  will  give  an  idea  of  the  interests 
of  the  School- — Senior  and  Jimior  Class  organizations  ;  the  two  Literary 
Societies — Normal  and  Pestalozzi ;  the  Student  Council ;  the  Athletic 
Association  (including  the  whole  school)  ;  the  Psychology  Club;  the 
Glee  Club ;  the  Orchestra  ;  the  History  Club  ;  the  Craft  Club. 

That  the  library  work,  under  the  efficient  management  of  the  librarian, 
has  developed  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

Books        Attendance 

Month.  Circulated,     in  Library. 

1921  December    1,513  4,811 

1922  January   3,707  5,575 

February    4,347  6,050 

March   3,466  4,850 

April    3,970  5,565 

May    4,730  6,630 

June    655  1,000 

July    2,702  5,890 

August    1,445  2,440 

September   3,084  6,128 

October    4,496  9,553 

November   4,733  8,145 

The  SuM:^rER  Skssiox 

The  fifth  summer  session,  in  1923,  had  an  enrollment  of  360,  twenty 
less  than  the  previous  year.  This  is  explained  by  the  inauguration  of 
extension  classes  in  1921-22  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Those  who  successfully  completed  the  work  in 
these  courses  were,  under  certain  conditions,  exempted  from  attendance 
at  summer  school.  (See  Chart  1,  page  231,  for  the  enrollment  from 
1918  to  1922.) 

Finances 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  State  for  the  current  expenses  of  educating, 
housing,  and  feeding  a  student  at  the  Normal  School  for  the  year  1921- 
1922  was  just  under  $300.  Each  student  contributed  $105  additional 
to%vard  the  total  cost  of  approximately  $400.  This  is  lower  than  the 
cost  in  most  schools  of  college  grade. 
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ESTIMATED   TOTAL   EXPENDITURES,!  AND  EXPENDITURES   PER 
STUDENT,  YEAR  ENDED  AUGUST  31,  1922. 


NORMAL. 


ELEMENTAKY. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


Educational : 

Salaries    

Other  expenses |  *2a501.40 


$47,836,561    $120.49 
:=51.41 


Total    I  $68,337.96 

Donnitnry:  1 

Salaries    $5,157.45 

Other  expenses |  *82. 752.68 


$171.90 


$13.00 
:-208.44 


Total 


$87,910.13!    $221.44 


$6,900,001  $46.00 


$6,900,001  $46.00 


Grand  Total:  \  \  \\  \ 

Salaries    |  S52.994.01 1    ^U^A9\  |$6,900.00i  $46.00 

Other  expenses |- 103,2.54.08!    -259.85 |l I 


Total    |$156.248.09|  -$393.34|  i$6.900.00!  $46.00i 


Deductions  for  receipts  from  stu-! 
dents    ! 


I 
105.001 

*$288.34! 


$750.00 
=21,600.00 


Pu 


$5,741.66!      $15.95 


$5,741,661     $15.95 


$2.08 
='60.00 


$22,350,941     $62.1 


.<g6,491.66!     $18.03 
-21,600.00!      *60.00 


$28,092.60     *$78.03 


60.00 


*$18.03 


'Estimated. 

flnchidos    nothing    for    interest    on    invostmcnt    and    rleprociation    of 


plant. 


ENROLLMENT  PER  MEMBER  OF  THE  TEACHING  STAFF,  1920-1922. 

No.  of  Teachers,  Enrollment 

Year.  Enrollment.         Including  Principal.        per  Teacher. 

1920-21 234  17  13.8 

1921-22     397  21  18.9 

Fall  1922 506     22 23.0 

The  cost  per  pupil  considered  in  relation  to  the  enrollment  per  teacher 
wotild  indicate  that  such  low  costs  are  secured  at  the  expense  of  a  too 
small  instructional  staff  and  points  to  one  of  the  outstanding-  needs 
of  the  institution.  The  study  of  normal  schools,  made  b\-  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  in  1917,  suggests  that  the  proportion  should  be  one  teacher 
to  everv  fifteen  students. 


FROSTBURG  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

James  Widdowson,  Principal 

During  the  twentieth  session  of  the  Frostburg  State  Normal  School, 
the  only  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty  was  the  addition  of  Miss 
Clara  Horsley,  a  graduate  of  a  Missouri  normal  school  and  later  a  grad- 
uate student  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Miss  Horsley  was  appointed  to  teach  methods 
and  to  supervise  student  teaching. 

The  enrollment  in  the  regular  courses  increased  seventy-seven  per 
cent.  The  loyalty  and  personal  work  of  the  students  in  helping  bring 
about  the  large  increase  in  the  junior  class  should  be  commended.  Prob- 
ably not  a  single  graduate  of  any  of  the  high  schools  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  Frostburg  was  overlooked  by  them.  As  a  result  nearly  one 
half  of  the  girls  who  graduated  from  the  four  year  course  in  Allegany 
and  Garrett  counties  entered  the  Frostburg  Normal  School  in  the  fall  of 
192S.  (See  Chart,  p.  126,  in  the  report  on  high  schools.)  The  fol- 
lowing tabulation  shows  the  improvement  in  enrollment. 

Enrolhnent  Increase 

1920-21       1921-22  Number     Percent 

Seniors    29  32  3  10 

Juniors    28  69  41  146 

Total    57  101  44  77 

Graduates    29  28             

Extension   Classes lOO  100  .... 

Summer  Session 245  254  9  4 

With  a  staflf  of  seven  teachers,  1920-21,  the  number  of  students  per 
teacher  in  the  regular  session  was  8.1  and  with  the  staff  of  eight  teachers, 
1921-22,  the  number  was  12.6. 

The  increased  enrollment  and  the  general  interest  taken  by  the  people 
of  the  western  end  of  the  State  in  the  Normal  School  as  a  means  of 
getting  well  trained  teachers  for  the  schools  of  this  section  and  as  a 
place  where  the  boys  and  girls  may  secure  professional  training  with  a 
minimum  of  expense  and  without  going  a  great  distance  from  home, 
impressed  the  Commercial  Club  of  Frostburg  and  other  interested  peo- 
ple with  the  fact  that  the  facilities  at  the  Frostburg  Normal  School  were 
inadequate  to  the  demand.  The  very  small  dormitory  now  in  use  ac- 
commodates only  a  small  number  of  the  students.  The  outstanding 
need,  therefore,  was  a  building  in  which  the  students  now  living  outside 
the  school  might  live  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty.  The  parents 
and  teachers  feel  very  strongly  that  there  is,  in  most  cases,  a  decided  loss 
in  training  and  culture,  when  the  immature  students  are  compelled  to 
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board  with  strangers  or  travel  far  on  electric  lines.  The  conditions  at 
the  Normal  School  were  placed  before  the  General  Assembly  of  1922^ 
with  the  request  that  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
be  made  to  erect  and  equip  another  dormitory.  Fifty-five  thousand 
dollars  were  granted,  and  the  building  is  now  being  planned. 

At  present  the  crying  need  of  the  school  is  more  land,  that  the  site 
may  be  beautified,  sanitary  conditions  improved,  and  physical  activities 
more  readily  provided. 

The  problem  which  has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  faculty 
during  the  year  is  how  to  lead  the  student  teacher  to  teach  in  the 
training  school  as  if  it  were  her  own  public  school,  for  which  she  was 
fully  responsible,  and  not  a  model  or  practice  school  composed  of  select 
children  from  a  select  class. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Department  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Allegany  County,  the  senior  class  assisted  in  scoring  papers  and 
giving  standard  tests  to  the  pupils  of  Allegany  County.  Mbst  of  the 
papers  were  scored  at  the  Normal  School,  and  much  valuable  practice, 
as  well  as  valuable  information  with  regard  to  handling  standard  tests,, 
was  gained  by  the  students. 

The  extra-curricular  activities,  which  play  an  important  part  in 
interesting  high  school  graduates  in  the  work  of  the  Normal  School, 
have  been  very  successful  this  year.  The  annual  Revue  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  was  appreciated  not  only  because  of  the  music  but 
because  of  the  beautiful  costumes  and  the  delightful  stage  decorations. 
In  spite  of  the  depressed  financial  conditions,  the  theatre  was  filled  to 
its  capacity  on  the  two  evenings  when  the  Revue  was  given  at  Frost- 
burg.  It  was  later  presented  at  Oakland  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Garrett  County  High  School,  and  was  greeted  by  a  most  enthusiastic 
audience. 

The  dramatic  club,  also,  did  very  good  work  during  the  year.  After 
a  performance  had  been  given  before  a  large  audience  in  Frostburg, 
the  American  Legion  requested  that  the  play  be  repeated  at  Lonaconing 
under  their  auspices.  The  performance  was  well  attended  and  appar- 
ently enjoyed. 

The  annual  commencement  was  held  in  the  Lyric  Theatre.  Wednes- 
day, June  7,  1922.  The  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
Simeon  D.  Fess,  Congressman  from  Ohio  and  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Education. 

Summer  Session 

The  fifth  summer  session  of  the  Frostburg  State  Normal  School  was 
held  during  the  six  weeks  from  June  2fi  to  August  4,  1922.  The  in- 
structors numbered  eleven,  or  one  more  than  the  faculty  of  the  pre- 
ceding session.  Five  of  the  teachers  were  members  of  the  regular  stafir. 
The  following  six  instructors  were  added  for  the  summer  work: 
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Lucy  Helen  Meacham,  A.  M.,  Supervisor  of  Elementary 
;'  Schools,  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma. 

C.  Fisher,  A.  M.,   University   of   Pennsj'lvania, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
C.  C.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Supervising  Principal.  Mount  Union,  Pa. 
Annie  B.  Gray,  B.  S.,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  ; 

Jane    Holiday,   A.    B.,    Union   High    School,   Turtle    Creek,    Pa. 
Zoe    Porter,    Critic,    State    Normal    School.    Harrisonburg,    Va. 

Twenty-three  courses  were  offered  and  attended  as  follows : 

Course  Subject  Attendance 

1.  Theory   and    Practice   of   Teaching 41 

2.  School   Organization  and    Management 69 

3.  Educational    Tests    and    Measurements 45 

4.  Educational    Psychology . .  ^ 37 

*5.     Supervision  of  Instruction 34 

**6.     Elementary  School  Curriculum  and  its  Motivation 39 

7.  English    Literature 50 

8.  English  Composition 31 

9.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Primary  Grades 70 

10.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Upper  Grades 33 

11.  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Lower  Grades 83 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Upper  Grades Z7 

13.  Nature  Study 50 

14.  Elementary   Science 16 

15.  Geography    Methods 67 

16.  The  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics 26 

17.  Modern   European   History 25 

18.  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 30 

19.  General  Mathematics 18 

20.  Industrial    Arts 51 

21.  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades 59 

22.  Music  in  the  Upper  Grades 18 

23.  Penmanship    50 

*  New,  including  principles,  technique,  and  professional  standards  of 
supervision  of  elementary  instruction. 

**  New.  including  selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter  with  a 
view  to  the  use  of  projects  and  other  methods  of  motivation. 

The  Demonstration  School  stressed  the  project  method  of  instruc- 
tion, using'  some  large  projects  which  extended  througchout  the  term  of 
six  weeks. 

The  certificate  standing-  of  the  students  attending  the  summer  session 
was  as  follows : 

Grade   of  Certificate  Number  Holding 

First    56 

Second 128 

Third    31 

Provisional   18 

No  certificate 21 

Total 254 


THE  MARYLAND  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

L.  S.  James,  Principal 

Enrollment 

The  eleventh  session  of  the  Maryland  Normal  School  for  Colored 
Youth  represented  a  decided  change  in  the  student  body,  because  only 
applicants  who  had  completed  an  elementary  school  course  were 
admitted. 

In  spite  of  the  advance  in  the  standard  of  the  school  in  September, 
1922,  the  enrollment  shows  an  increase  in  comparison  with  any  pre- 
vious session  of  the  institution.    By  classes  the  enrollment  is  as  follows  : 


Class  Enr->llnient 

Senior    19 

Junior    18 

Sophomore    28 

Freshman    53 

Total    118 


This  enrollment  is  an  evidence  of  the  increased  interest  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  State  in  the  educational  advancement  of  their  children. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  direct  results  of  progress  in  the  organization  of 
the  colored  rural  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  colored  high  schools 
in  eight  counties. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Prince  George's  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, steps  were  taken  to  make  the  Bowie  Colored  Public  School  a  good 
example  of  a  model  rural  school.  The  Normal  School  is  thus  more 
clo?e!y  linked  to  its  immediate  rural  community. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  accepted  the  proposal  to  displace  the 
acetylene  gas  lighting  system  with  electric  lights,  and  the  new  system 
will  be  ready  for  use  when  the  school  re-opens  in  September,  1922. 
Because  of  a  shortage  of  water,  and  the  consequent  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  student  body,  the  school  was  closed  on  February  17,  1922, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year,  upon  the  advice  of  the  State 
Health  Department. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Music,  the  music 
work  of  the  Normal  School  has  held  the  interest  of  the  student  body 
more  than  any  other  school  subject.  The  school  spirit  developed  be- 
cause of  this  interest  in  music  will  contribute  largely  toward  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Normal  School. 
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Outlook  for  the  Year  1922-1923 

Since  it  is  clearly  stated  in  our  catalogue  that  a  two-year  professional 
course  will  be  offered  to  students  who  have  completed  an  approved 
high  school  course  of  four  years,  it  is  very  probable  we  shall  have 
applicants  enough  to  start  the  course  in  1923-24.  Those  who  finish  the 
course  will  receive  first  grade  certificates  without  examination. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  applications  already  received  from  new 
students,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  accommodate  all  who  desire  to  enter. 
An  enrollment  of  250  students  would  be  possible  if  dormitory  space 
w^ere  available. 

A  considerable  change  has  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  progress  of  the  school  will  be  more  rapid 
than  ever  before.  All  the  new  members  of  the  facult}-  are  well  trained 
and  progressive,  and  have  ;feeen  carefully  selected  for  their  respective 
tasks. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
October  1,  1921  to  September  30,  1922 

Receipts  : 

Balance,  October  1,  1921 $5,556.62 

State  Deparlment  of  Education $55,529.66 

State   Normal   School,  Towson 200,693.50 

State   Normal    School,   Frosthurg 21,955.00 

Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Bowie 16,675.74 

Retired  Teachers'   luind 36,004.63 

General   Education  Board,  Colored  Supervision  and 

Teacher    Training 8,104.00 

(ieneral    Education    Hoard,    Bureau    of   Educational 

Measurements     7,500.00 

Vocational    Education 8,256.53 

Physical  Education 5,000.00 

lulius  Rosenwald  Fund  for  Colored  School  Buildings  15,300.00 

375,019.06 


Disbursements  : 

Salaries    $30,959.59 

Rent   5,424.96 

Postage    1,445.00 

Office    Supplies 1,294.89 

Printing    5,866.24 


Total  Receipts  and  Balance $380,575.68 

Disbur.sements  : 

State  Department  of  Education $65,953.91 

State  Normal  School,  Towson 185,616.24 

State  Normal  School,  Frostburg 23,999.46 

Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Bowie....  14,117.26 

Retired  Teachers'   Fund 35,073.71 

General  Education  Board,  Colored  Supervision  ajid 

Teacher  Training 7,848.29 

(H'ncral    Education    [ioard,    Bureau    of    Educational 

Measurements    9,117.35 

Vocational    Education 7,531.24 

Physical    Education 5.000.00 

Julius   Rosenwald   Fund 14,600.00 

$368,857.46 

Balance.  September  30,  1922 $11,718.22 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Receipts  : 

Balance.  October  1,  1921 $7,320.46 

Appropriations    54,400.00 

Sundries 1,129.66 


$62,850.12 


Financial  Statemknt  211 

iiooks  and  Periodicals 129.70 

Telegraph  and  'Jelephone 550.77 

I'lxtension     Teaching 328.35 

Con.sultant    Architect 195.00 

Ixjan  Repaid 10,000.(X) 

Office   Supplies 111.25 

Association  Dues 12.00 

Pdue  Prints,  etc 12.80 

Marking  and  grading  teachers'  examinations 1,259.16 

1  )iplomas    4.20 

Travel   7,260.66 

State    Board— Hotel 508.65 

State   Board— Travel 365.69 

Petty  Cash 175.00 

lionds  and  Insurance 50.00 

$65,953.91 

Deficit,  September  30,  1922 $3,103.79 

MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  TOWSON 

Receipts  : 

Balance,  October  1,  1921 $6,616.61 

State    Appropriations 90,000.00 

Baltimore  County  School  Board 1 ,280.00 

United  States  Social  Hygiene  Board 2,433.40 

Fees,  etc.  from  students 53,250.16 

Summer  School  Fees 16,229.94 

Loan— Temporary , 37,500.00 

$207,310.11 

Discount    170.60 

Disbursements  : 

Salaries    $87,345.46 

Social    Hygiene    4,246.65 

Fuel    9,321.45 

Postage    360.06 

Office  Supplies  767.61 

Printing    716.15 

Books  and   Periodicals 1,828.38 

Food    33,868.78 

Medicine,  Medical  and  Surgical  Supplies 243.29 

Laboratory  Supplies 741.24 

Household  Supplies   5,684.53 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Supplies 889.45 

Livestock   12.00 

Telephone   and   Telegraph 769.47 

Freight  and  Express 248.66 

Dormitory  Ref urni.shings 852.40 

Engineer's  Supplies  and  Expenses 1,497.14 

Laundry  Supplies  and  Expenses 942.24 

Repairs  to  Buildings 3,322,63 

Repairs  to  Machinery 935.67 

Commencements,  Entertainments,  etc 178.26 

Electricity  and  Gas 2,711.86 

Water    2,468.34 

New  Auto  Truck  and  Auto  Supplies 2,775.49 
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Equipment,  not  Educational — Furniture,  etc 4,853.78 

Miscellaneous    Supplies  and   Expenses 893.56 

Movie  Machine  and  Films,  etc 301.50 

Administration    Expense 521.87 

Janitor's  Supplies    242.34 

Dormitory  Facilities,  Sanitary  Equipment 528.71 

Bonds,   Insurance,  etc 2.50 

Music  Tuition    5.00 

Field  Agent's  Travel 1,107.57 

Field  Agent's  Automobile  Supplies  and  Expenses...  643.13 

Refund  of  Board 864.25 

Desks,   Blackboards,  etc 283.25 

Roads,  Sewers,  Athletic  Fields 9.49 

Book    Deposit    Refund 30.00 

Loan  Repaid   12,602.08 

$185,61624 

Balance,    September   30.    1922 $21,693.87 

Balance— Discount  to  September  30.  1922 170.60 


FROSTBURG    ST.\TE    NORMAL    SCHOOL 


Receipts  : 

Appropriations    $20,000.00 

Summer  School  Recipts 1,955.00 

Disbursements  : 

Salaries    $12,139.62 

Summer  Scliool   Salaries 3,600.00 

Fuel     736.33 

Postage    19.20 

Office  Supplies  329.36 

Printing     64.80 

Books  and   Periodicals 1,023.13 

Laboratory    Supplies    89.65 

.Agricultural    Supplies    33.67 

Telepl^onc   and   Telegraph 83.00 

Freight  and   Express ^  49.68 

Association   Dues    6.00 

Janitor's    Supplies    146.46 

Light    314.85 

Household  Supplies  and  Fixtures 350.93 

Enjollment,  Traveling  and  Extension  Expenses....  840.05 

Improvement  to  Grounds -  4.80 

Land  and  Building  Rentals 6.50 

Diplomas     47.40 

Sustenance  Reduction   Costs 3,450.00 

Repairs     664.63 

$23,999.46 

Deficit.  October  1,   1921 2.970.83 

Deficit.   Septemlier   30,   1922 


$21,955.00 


-         $26,97029 


:,015.29 
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MARYLAND  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  BOWIE 

(Dormitory  Account) 

Deficit,  October  1,  1921 $4,509.09 

Deficit,   September  30,   1922 $4,509.09 

(School    Account) 
Receipts  : 

Appropriations    $14,000.00 

Fire  Insurance   1,600.00 

U.  S.  Social  Hygiene  Board 80.00 

Sundries    995.74 

$16,675.74 

Disbursements  : 

Salaries    $4,768.28 

Social  Hygiene    1,095.00 

Fuel    1,281.15 

Postage     19.94 

Office  Supplies  43.69 

Printing     36.99 

Books  and  Periodicals 218.16 

Fodder    192.04 

Medicine,  Medical  and  Surgical  Supplies 27.02 

Laboratory   Supplies    4.92 

Household  Supplies   563.49 

Agricultural  Implements  and   Supplies 2,199.08 

Telephone   and   Telegraph 14.03 

Freight  and  Express 111.95 

Livestock     15.00 

Engineer's   Supplies    166.28 

Traveling  Expenses   130.11 

Repairs  to  Buildings 270.68 

Repairs  to  Machinery 828.97 

School  Supplies  86.18 

Light     275.69 

Commencements,  Expenses    10.00 

Well  and  Water. 1,377.98 

Refurnishings     152.77 

Diplomas    29.60 

Miscellaneous     83.85 

Domestic  Science  Equipment  and  Supplies 114.41 

$14,117.26 

Deficit,  October  1,  1921 7,437.18 

$21,5544+ 

Deficit,  September  30,  1922 $4,878.70 

PHYSICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Receipts  : 

Balance,  October  1,  1921— Vocational $1,045.36 

Physical  Education   Appropriation 5,000.00 

Vocational  Education   Appropriation 5,000.00 

Federal   Vocational    Fund 3,256.53 

$14,301.89 
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Disbursements  : 

Salaries — Vocational  Education   $6,099.84 

Physical    Education    5,000.00 

Travel     1,153.37 

Postage     210.00 

Printing    54.00 

Reimbursement    14.03 

Balance,   Scptemljer  30,   1922 

SUPERVISION  OF  COLORED  SCHOOLS 

Receipts  : 
G.  E.  B.  Appropriation   (Salary  and  Expenses)....  $5,000.00 

G.  E.  B.  Appropriation  (Teacher  Training) 3,104.00 

Disbursements  : 

.Salary  of  Supervisor $3,499.92 

Traveling  Expenses   1,234.37 

Teacher  Training   3,104.00 

Postage   10.00 

$7  848.29 
Dehcit.  October  1.  1921 276.06 

Deficit.  September  30,  1922 

RETIRED  TEACHERS'  PENSION   FUND 

Receipts  : 

Balance,  October  1,  1921 $3,152.98 

Appropriations    36,000.00 

Interest    4.63 

Disbursements  : 
Disbursements  to  September  30,  1922 

Balance,    Septcmlier    30,    1922 

JULIUS   ROSENWALD    FUND 

Receipts  : 

Balance,  October  1.  1921 $1,800.00 

Reimbursements    15,300.00 

Disbursements  : 
Disbursements  to  September  30,  1922 

Balance,  September  30,  1922 


$12,531.24 
$1,770.65 


.$8,104.00. 


$8,124.35 
$20.35 


$39,157.61 

35,073.71 
$4,083.90> 


$17,100.00- 
14,600.00 
$2,500.00' 


Financial  Statemknt  3-15 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS 
Receipts  : 
Balance,  October  1.  1921 $643.77 


$8,143.77 


Appropriation  from  General  Education  Board 7,500.00 

Disbursements  : 

Salaries     $6,000.00 

Clerical   Services   1,365.94 

Travel  and  Hotel  Expenses 890.80 

Books  and  Periodicals 3.00 

Supplies    724.54 

Postage    75.00 

Telephone  and   Telegraph 52.22 

Freight  and  Express 5.85 

$9,117.35 

Deficit,  Septemher  30,  1922 , S973.58 
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